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GYPSY SONG. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE RUMANIAN 
BY CARMEN SYLVA, QUEEN OF RUMANIA, 








WITH trembling fingers 1 touched so light 
Thy soft throat’s blue-beads, one by one; 
Before my teut the fire was bright— 
Look ye! the fire is gone. 


At the foot of the hill in the evening’s rest 
Thy cool fresh lips thou didst offer of yore; 

My heart sang loud beneath my breast— 
Hark ye! it beats no more. 


lu the poplar’s shadow through grass new-born, 
With merry gait in midday wed, 

Young love was grand in the sunny morn, 
Know ye—and love is dead. 


Thy soul to evil and sin did turn: 
On thee great love had lost its hold. 
How bright it used by my tent to burn— 
Look ye! the fire is cold! 
CasTEL PELESCH, SINAIA, RUMANIA. 





THE DEATH OF THE MIST. 


BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 





HIGH over the clouds a Sunbeam shone, 
While far down under him, 

With a subtle charm that was all her own, 
The Mist gleamed, fair and dim. 


He looked on her with his burning eyes 
And longed to fall at her feet; 

Of all sweet things there under the skies 
He thought her the thing most sweet. 


He had wooed oft, as a Sunbeam may, 
Wave and blossom and flower; 

But never before had he felt the sway 
Of a great love’s sudden power. 


Tal! cloud mountains and vast space seas, 
Wind and tempest and fire— 

What are obstacles such as these 
To a heart that is filled with desire? 


The Mist. grew pale with a vague, strange fright 
As fond yet fierce he came; 

He was so strong and he was so bright, 
And his breath was a breath of flame. 


Boldly he trod over cloud and star, 
Boldly he swam through space; 

She caught the glow of his eyes afar 
And veiled her delicate face. 


Close to his heart she was clasped and kissed; 
She swooned with love’s alarms: 
And dead lay the beautiful, pale-faced Mist 
In the Sunbeam’s passionate arms. 
New York, N. Y, 
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SUBSCRIPTION OF THE WESTMINISTER CON- 
FESSION. 


BY JAMES 8. CANDLISH, D.D., 


PROFESSOR OF SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY IN THE COLLEGE OF THE 
FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND, GLASGOW. 











THE relation of the Church and its ministers to the 
Westminster Confession is a matter now engaging the 
attention of the Presbyterian bodies in Britain as well 
be in America; and Dr. Briggs has done a valuable ser- 
vice to all interested in the subject by his instructive 
and suggestive articles in THE INDEPENDENT. In the 
first of these he gives reliable and useful information of 
a historical kind, on the composition of the Presby- 
terian Standards by the Westminster Assembly, and 
their revisions and modifications by the American 
churchee; in the next he indicates the changes of view 
that have occurred since these Standards were adopted, 
and the various points on which difficulty is felt and re- 
lief is derived by many in the churches of America, and 
m the third he states, and criticises fairly and acutely, 
the different modes of relief that may be contemplated, 
and that have been adopted to some extent by several 


I cannot, however, help thinking that he comes to a 
somewhat lame and impotent conclusion. For he con- 
siders that there are insuperable objections to the adop- 
tion by the Presbyterian Church of the United States, 
either of the plan of an Explanatory Act, such as has 
been adopted by the United Presbyterian Church in 
Britain; or of a revision of the Confession, such as has 
been made of some chapters by the American churches; 
or of a briefer statement of doctrine in modern language, 
such as has been drawn up by the Presbyterian Church 
of England. He concludes that the only practicable 
relief is to be found, (1) in the bistoric interpretation of 
the Standards; (2) the historic interpretation of the 
terms of subscription, as binding to no mere than the 
essential and necessary articles of the Westminster sys- 
tem; and (3) an unofficial tolerance of diverging views. 
This last recommendation, however, tho good and right 
in itself, seems to me inadequate to meet the case. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Briggs’s statements, there are many min- 
isters and candidates for the ministry in the Presbyterian 
churches of America whose opinions deviate from the 
Westminster Standards, not merely on minor and unes- 
sential points, but on matters essential to the Westmin- 
ster system, and who must be pronounced heterodox, 
even by the liberal historic interpretation of the terms 
of subscription which he advocates. These, on bis plan, 
can only be tolerated unofficially by an abstinence from 
heresy-hunting, and a tacit connivance at views con- 
trary to the Confession, tho not dangerously erroneous. 
But on this suggestion I would observe: 

1. It would not relieve in these cases the difficulty of 
subscription. What troubles an ingenuous and consci- 
entious man, who doubts or denies some statements in 
the Confession, is not that he may possibly be con- 
demned and deposed as a heretic, but that he is called to 
make a profession, or understood to adhere to a former 
profession, of a creed that he does not entirely believe. 
Tho the Church would show a truly Christian spirit in 
tacitly tolerating deviations from her Creed not subvers- 
ive of Christianity, yet, if she require all her ministers 
to declare their belief of everything essential to a partic- 
ular system of theology, she does not enable these whom 
she unofficially tolerates to enter her ministry with a 
clear conscience. 

2. It would not remove what is felt by many to bea 
scandul in the existing state of things, that the Church 
seems at every ordination to maintain a very high 
standard of faith, and to profess a very full body of doc- 
trine, while it is well known that practically she allows 
many deviations from it. ; 

3. The system of doctrine, which this plan would make 
the test for official toleration, and the thing to which 
assent is given by subscription, is just what many ear- 
nest men feel most difficulty about. They accept heart- 
ily those truths that are plainly and prominently taught 
in Scripture, seeming, as they do in many respects, to 
contradict each other; but they are doubtful of the 
systems by which theologians seek to harmonize them, 
and are inclined to reject those doctrines that are re- 
quired by the exigency of the system. To such an in- 
terpretation of subscription by which the Westminster 
system should be made the essential thing, would be 
most burdensome. _ 

The least measure of relief that would really meet the 
case would be, I think, a form of subscription binding 
the subscriber only to those things in the Confession that 
are essential and necessary, not to any system, but to 
Christianity and the Gospel of Christ. This is really all 
that the Church has a right to require; for no particular 
Church is entitled to prescribe terms of communion, or 
of offices, for herself, other than those that she believes 
should be made for the Church universal; and the only 
principle by which that question can be decided is, that 
such beliefs only be required, as are necessary for the 
right discharge of the duties of the office to which the 
candidate is to be admitted; i.e., in the case of minis- 
ters, for preaching the Gospel so as to save and edify 

souls. The Church may, when occasion calls for it, 
issue testimonies, expounding more fully her views of 
the bearing of Christian truth on -various relations and 
opinions of men; and much of the Westminster Con- 
fession may be regarded as really of the nature of a tes- 
timony rather than ofacreed. Such a formula as I have 
indicated would indeed be somewhat indefinite. I¢ 
would leave the decision as to what is essential in the 





Churches already, 





and ultimately to the Church; and her judgment would 
need to be exercised in the tolerant and catholic spirit 
inculcated by Dr. Briggs. But it would have the ad- 
vantage of not only givinga safe standing in the Church, 
but a clear conscience, to those whose services it is de- 
sired to retain in the ministry. 

It is a recommendation of the United Presbyterian 
Declaratory Act, that it contains a distinct statement, 
that liberty is allowed on subordinate points that do not 
enter into the essence of the faith, the Church having 
the right to decide what are such points and what are 
not. In some form or other such a declaration seems 
indispensable in order to give an honorable position in 
the Church to men of educated and independent minds; 
and it does not involve any serious dinger. Whether or 
not anything more can be done, is a question’ that ‘de- 
pends on the circumstances of each particular church. 
I am not in a position to give any opinion on Dr, Briggs's 
view of the impracticability in his own church of the 
methods he discusses and rejects. Some of them, how- 
ever, have been attempted, and so far with satisfactory 
results, by Presbyterian churches in Britain; andes the 
Free Church of Scotland is just setting herself toeon- 
sider the whole matter, it does not become me to do 
more than express a hope, that it may be found possible 
not only to give relief to men needlessly burdened by 
present forms of subscription, but to set forth a state- 
ment of the vital truths of Christianity in a form suited 
and intelligible to the mind of the present age as the 
Westminster Confession in many of its parts has ceased 
to be. 
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WHO AND WHAT ARE OUR REALISTS? 


BY ALICE WELLINGTON ROLLINS. 








“Is it a real butterfly, Mamma?” 

There are two reasons why the child may have asked. 
Tne butterfly may have been such an abnormally beau- 
tiful one, with wings of such extraordinary size or bril- 
liancy, that the spectator might well query whether it 
was alive; or, on the other hand, it may have been so 
perfectly natural, so normal in hue and size, so exactly 
like a real butterfly, that the question of its actual exist- 
ence was equally problematical. A few courageous 
novelists have been showing during the last generation a 
praiseworthy willingness to diminish the size and glor- 
iousness of the wings of their butterflies. The usual re- 
action has set in, and the praiseworthy econamy in 
superfluous splendor has degenerated in the hands of 
some to a miserly meagerness of even justifiable beauty. 
From ‘‘ not such impossibly splendid butterflies !” the 
cry readily sank to ‘‘no butterflies at all!” But why 
there sre butterflies in real life; and there is that in the 
spiritual world of which the butterfly is a symbol; the 
ideal, the beautiful, the exquisite. A butterfly is exact- 
ty asreal as a bee. A thought may be as real as an 
action. , Ask yourself what has been the most real thing 
in your own life, and you will surely say, ‘‘ My happi- 
ness when I was married; my agony when my child 
died.” Thought, emotion, suffering, joy, these are not 
beyond the pale of the actual and real simply because 
they exist in the world of the unseen. In our first re- 
bellion against heroics, we were inclined to forego even 
heroism, and drop into the completely commonplace; 
not because we were interested in what was common- 
place, but because it was such a fascinating surprise to 
find that the commonplace could be interesting. ‘ Let 
us have no more princes and princesses,” said Miss Aus- 
ten, ‘‘no more impossibly beautiful heroines and impos- 
sibly heroic heroes; let us try portraying in fiction plain 
men and women, and see what will come of it.” We all 
know what came of it; the world gazed astonished at 
the charm of the simple picture. The most ardent disci- 
ples of the richly ideal were the first to fall deepest under 
the spell. 

Still, the fascination of the familiar did not gain 
ground with great rapidity. Charlotte Bronté deter- 
mined on having @ heroine realistically homely, small 
and poor; but she could not resist weaving around her a 
brilliant mesh of romance at its wildest. The heroine 
was homely, small and poor; but the heroics were co- 
lossal. The change was merely that from tremendous 
incident inspired by transcendent loveliness, to tremen- 
dous incidént inspired by average humanity. The tre- 
mendousnéss was still there in some form, We have 
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lossal, until much of recert fiction seems a mere apothe- 
osis of the commonplace. Where the realists first 
thought it their duty to interest us in the commonplace, 
they are now satisfied with merely providing the com- 
monplace and expecting us to get up. the interest for 
ourselves. If we cannot appreciate the situation, imag- 
ine the pathos, believe that there was humor, why, so 
much the worse fur our literary taste and critical acu- 
men. Mr. Howells goes so far as to pronounce it the 
mission of fiction to ‘‘ verify the externals of life, por- 
tray faithfully the outside of men and things.” But 
surely this is realism at its shallowest. Certainly Mr. 
Howells, in his ideals—if he will forgive the allusion to 
an ideal—does not follow his own rule, He adores, and 
justly, the Russian and Spanish realists; but he cannot 
conscientiously adore them for the reason that they 
‘* verify the externals of life, and portray faithfully the 
outside of men and things.” The Russian novel- 
ists deal in nothing if not in things spiritual, in- 
tellectual and emotional. They are _ realists to 
the core, because they deal with real emotions, 
real passions, real thoughts, real hopes, real joys, real 
sorrows, real anxieties; but their tield lies in the 
spiritual world, the realm of the unseen; they paint 
realities, but invisible realities. They do not ‘‘ verify the 
externals of life’’; all that should be said of them in re- 
gard to the external is, that in verifying the internal, 
the spiritual and the eternal, they do not violate or dis- 
tort the external. They tell you, not half so much what 
a man said, as what he thought while he was saying it; 
but they are realists, because common bumanity reoog- 
nizes these thoughts as certainly the real and natural 
thoughts of the average man. Here is heroism or vil- 
lainy; but never abnormal heroism or villainy; hence, 
the author is a realist. What is ‘‘Ivan Illyitch,” which 
Mr. Howells justly praises as a wonderful bit of real- 
ism, but the drama of a man’s thoughts? What is 
‘Anna Karénina” but a marvelous guidance into the 
spiritual world, where we watch the development, or 
degradation of character as we once used to watch the 
development of incident and the accumulation of ca- 
tastrophe? Realism, think too many, is the elimination 
of the spiritual, the mental, the imaginative, from liter- 
ature. Notatall. My own definition of realism would 
be, that it is the elimination from literature of the im- 
possible in life; not the elimination of the heroic, the 
beautiful, the thoughtful; but of the impossibly heroic, 
and the impossibly beautiful. Let us have plenty of 
butterflies, but nota single butterfly with abnormally 
large or glorious wings. Let us have all the drama of 
sin, and remorse, and suffering in Hawthorne's ‘‘ Mar- 
ble Faun”; we will only eliminate those impossibly 
dramatic ears from the Faun himself which Hawthorne 
delighted in, but which your realist regrets as adding 
nothing whatever to the value of the study. 

One may even go so far as to assert that the author 
who shows you what people are thinking is more of a 
realist than the author who shows you what they are 
doing, so long as he shows you what you are willing to 
believe they are really thinking. Into a quiet, sleepy 
little country village comes suddenly an author. He sees 
the picturesqueness of the sleepiness, and forthwith 
writes it up; giving a realistic picture of the prosaic, un- 
eventful lives, the simple pleasures, the every-day con- 
versations, the Sleepy Hollow monotony. Into the 
same village comes on another day Mr. Marion Craw- 
ford. His imagination pierces the sleepiness. He does 
not create, he literally realizes, the slumbering passions 
only veiled with outward quiet. He, too, writes the 
village up, and calls his story ‘‘The Story of a Quiet 
Town.” But what tragedy he puts into it, simply by 
understanding what was really there, thounseen! And 
of the two delineations in fiction, I should venture to 
pronounce Marion Crawford’s the real village, Take 
again the delicate, clear photograpbs of New England 
life that Sarah Orne Jewett gives us. Nothing could be 
a more faithful portraiture of placid lives, beautiful 
meadows and farms, wild sea beaches, quaint conversa- 
tigns, whose greatest raciness lies in the fact that the 
people talking have not the faintest consciousness or ap- 
preciation of their own humor, such as leads the culti- 
vated urban wit on to ever stimulated effort. Similar 
realism, and of a kind wonderful in its way, we get 
from the pages of Mary Wilkins; here are comi- 
cal characters unfolding their comicalnees before us 
with the greatest calmness and perfect unconsciousness, 
just as they would in an actual New England village. 
It is realism, and very delightful realism; but it is not 
the only kind of realism. Suddenly into these same 
scenes of New England life comes a writer like Mrs. 
Stoddard. She not only observes and reproduces, but 
understands and interprets. You have in ‘‘ Two Men” 
and ‘‘ Temple House” not merely the words and looks, 
the actions and the scenery, but the thoughts and pas- 
sions, the unspoken words, the key to the problem. 
More than almost any other writer she gives us simul- 
taneously what Dr. Holmes calls “‘ the three Johns”; the 
real John, John as he thinks himself to be, and John as 
other people think him to be. The life is of the most 
restrained and restricted sort ; no concealment is made 
of the narrowness, the poverty, the humble duties, the 
simple pleasures, the absolute unvarying monotony of 
the constrained New Eagland village; yet such a whirl- 
wind of feeling, of passion, is shown, held under perfect 
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control, the cold New England control that may mean 
ten times the suffering of more ardent temperaments, 
that for a moment you lose your breath. Fora moment 
you think: ‘‘ Why, I have never known any such people 
as this in New England!” In another moment, however, 
so sure is the author’s touch, you think with decision: 
‘* but the author has certainly known such people”; and 
then gradually it dawns upon you that perhaps these 
are the people you ought to have known; that where 
you saw only a woman bending over a washtub, and 
Mrs. Stoddard saw the woman’s heart full of as tragic 
tragedy as ever a Siddons mimicked on the stage, it was 
Mrs. Stoddard who saw the realwoman., When you are 
tempted to complain of an author’s not being realistic, 
remember, first, that in seeing deeper than you he may 
have seen the real thing while you saw only the appar- 
ent. 

Much of the pernicious literature of the day finds its 
excuse in the cry for realism. ‘These things exist,” 
claim the defenders of Zola and Mr. Saltus, ‘‘ therefore, 
we have aright to portray them.” But it is not true 
that we have a right to portray in fiction everything 
that exists. Literature implies, means, selection, es- 
sence; the preservation in bronze or marble of that 
which it is well to preserve, either because of its beauty, 
its truth, or its helpfulness. Truth alone is not suffi- 
cient; a thousand things are true which it may not be 
desirable to dwell upon or perpetuate. Neither is beauty 
a test in itself; the ugliness that Zola perpetuates may 
have its legitimate place in art, because it depicts not 
only something that is there, but something that we 
may help to remove by knowing it is there. The blot 
upon the scutcheon that Mr. Saltus discovers for us, 
however, has no excuse whatever for existence in art. 
It is not interesting, it isnot beautiful, and there can be 
no possible use in our knowing about it. I should re- 
ject it on no more ambitious ground than that itis sim- 
ply not worth while. ‘It exists,” affirms Mr. Saltus; 
yes, it exists; but not in such prominence as Mr. Sal- 
tus gives it. His lack of proportion in assuming such 
importance for mere episodes, is anoffense against the 
realism of what is exceptional and revolting. 

But must not art be natural? Certainly. Or, rather, 
it must not be unnatural. But beginning on the sure 
foundation of what is real as Coquelin wisely puts it, it 
may safely tend to what is ideal. The most beautiful, 
most perfect complexion in the world must submit to 
‘* make-up” if it is going on the stage, for the very rea- 
son that on the stage it will never appear natural if left 
as it is. The loveliest rosy cheek becomes ghastly behind 
the foot-lights; you enhance it artificially not for the 
sake of enhancing it, but for the sake of retaining its 
naturalness, You must let it submit to artistic ‘‘ make- 
up,” but to one still based on the natural, the real: in 
other words, it would be of no use to experiment with 
an entirely new ideal for complexions, with, let us say, 
a novel combination of peacock-blues for the cheek and 
a brilliant yellow for the lips. No; you must begin with 
nature, but you need not end with nature: indeed, if 
you want to preserve the naturalness, you must add art 
when life is going on the stage. Literature is Life on 
the stage. As in life it is not worth while to put every- 
thing behind foot-lights, so in literature the essential 
meaning of fiction is choice, selection, the survival of 
the fittest. The fittest may not always be the most 
beautiful. As I have said before, the horrors of Zola 
may have their legitimate place in fiction, as a revela- 
tion to us of a state of society which it is well for us to 
know; but when you are going to put anything behind 
the foot-lights of literature, stop and ask yourself the 
simple question, ‘Is it worth while?” Such wise self- 
questioning on the part of an author would put a stop to 
such absurd flights of undisciplined imagination as 
“The Quick or the Dead.” The authors of these 
ridiculous romances claim that they are realistic; with- 
out disputing their realism, as we might, we may simply 
content ourselves with declaring that whether they are 
realistic or not, imaginative or not, they are simply not 
worth while. They do not warn, they do not please; 
they are not realistic, because they put a false, unnatural 
emphasis on what in life, even granting its occasional 
existence, is abnorma!, eccentric, ephemeral. Literature 
is life put into italics; it isnot worth while to emphasize 
that which is of no importance. Literature is life in 
bronze, in marble; you are not an artist if you are satis- 
fied with molding your ideals in butter. Literature 
is to life what the sign-board is to the highway; it may 
simply point out the right road to town, or it may help- 
fully show you how to reach a noble view or exquisite 
glen, or it may, perfectly justifiably, occasionally serve 
as a warning and say, ‘‘Dangerous Passing”; but we are 
never to go to such unnecessary trouble as to put up a 
sign-board reading: ‘‘Down atthe left, if you walk half 
a mile and cut awaythe underbrush, you will find a 
stagnant pool.” What do we want of a stagnant pool? 

We are not traveling in the direction of stagnant pools. 
We are glad to know of any unpleasantness where it is 
‘* dangerous passing”; but there is nouse in our knowing 
that it would be dangerous for us to turn out of our way 
to the left and walk half a mile, cutting down the un- 
derbrusb. The workof such authors as Edgar Saltus 
and Amélie Rives, is an entirely unnecessary sign-board, 
trying to tempt us out of our way, into a path we 





at the end of it, buta stagnant pool. Realism? 
had far better keep on our way, on the regular 
track, and walk into the most artificial of 
temples, rather than turn aside to secure the 

of astagnant pool. You say you do not like such or 
such a man because he ‘talks like a book.” [¢ you do 
not want men to talk like books, recognizing in 

the carefulnees of a slow and perfected art that ig 
stopping to select, not necessarily what is beautiful, But 
always what is worth while,perpetuating it for 5OmMe rea. 
son even if not for its beauty, then you have no right to 
demand that a book shall always talk like men, Madame 
Necker gave one of the truest explanations of the com- 
bined natural and ideal that should exist in tiction, when 
she said: ‘‘The novel should paint a possible better 
world.” A better world; in so far ideal; but a better 
world that should still be possible for the limitations of 
human nature, and so realistic. 

To say therefore of an author that he is a realist ma 
mean many things; he may paint things exactly as they 
are, and if they are worth painting his work may be no. 
ble work; or he may paint things as they should be, and 
make it perhaps still nobler work; but the noblest of aj 
is when he is an interpreter; when seeing through the 
evident and apparent, he understands what is not stated, 
realizes what is not visible, explains what is not easily 
comprehensible, unravels what is tangled, enlighten 
what is dark, makes clear what is mysterious; whey 
never distorting Nature, he yet adds to what is natural, 
an explanation, an interpretation, even if not an exalt. 
tion; so that we trust him because he rot only g¢¢5 
clearly, but understands alike what he sees and what he 
does not see. If he inspires our confidence, we ghalj 
follow fearlessly where he leads, and when he tells us 
something is really there which we cannot see for our. 
selves, we shall trust him so far as to know that it is he 
who is the realist. To see only the apparent is some. 
times to miss fatally what is after all the real thing, the 
real action, the real thought, the real meaning, 

New York, N. Y. 
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COLLEGE DISCIPLINE. 


BY D. W. FISHER, D.D., LL D., 


PRESIDENT OF HANOVER COLLEGE, IND. 








It may be well at the very outset to notice taata 
complete discussion of this subject would inevitably 
lead back to the broader theme of the whole government 
of a college; for a college is a sort of body politic 
which is largely sui generis. It has in its charteracon- 
stitution, and under that constitution there is legish- 
tive, judicial and executive authority, and there iss 
society held together by the administration of this gor. 
ernment, But the circumstances and arrangemeniar 
so peculiar, that much that might be proper in thelm 
ily, or the Church, or the State, is inappropriate here. 
Back in this unique society with its unique organim 
tion, every phase of administration ultiimately roots 
itself. But into this wider field, I suppose that it 1s not 
desirable that we should enter in the present discu- 
sion. 

As to its object, college discipline limits itself to the 
protection and establishment of the good character of 
the institution, and the maintenance of good conduct 
by the students. I am writing now of American cdl- 
leges. Of course, if a foreign university is invested 
with functions, reserved among us to the regular civil 
authorities, more is demanded of it. But in this cout 
try we are to be satistied when we have vindicated 
and established the good name of the college, and done 
all that is likely to be effective in insuring good conduct 
among the students. To punish evil-doers as fully as 
they deserve at the hands of their fellows, is often 
beyond our sphere. We have no prisons for thieves and 
no gallows for murderers. 

I may turn aside here long enough to observe that 
when a student violates the ordinary civil law, asa rule 
he should be left by the authorities of the college to al 
swer at the same tribunal where others who are notst- 
dents have to stand. If the college is the sufferer from 
his wrong-doing, it has a right to exercise its liberty 
about the prosecution. Ifthe offender is prosecuted and 
is very inexperienced he may need some friendly help. 
But much of the mischief that has annoyed colleg? 
towns would long ago have ceased, if it had been dis- 
tinctly understood that the student who breaks the la¥ 
of the land must answer just like any other offender at 
the bar of justice established for all. 

Here we are confronted with the question, What com 
stitutes such good conduct on the part of a student? 
Ought the college to be content if he does the work that 
can fairly be demanded of him? or, should it insist 
that his general behavior shall be free from serious 
vices? In theory, nearly all colleges are agreed that the 
good conduct upon which they must insist includes both 
of these elements, but in practice there is a consider 
ble divergence. The wine suppers of Oxford or Cal 
bridge and the beer drinkings of a German Univers! 
would not be tolerated in most of our colleges. To 
come nearer home, escapades of which little is th 
at Harvard would soon dismiss a student perem] 
from Oberlin. Nor can it well be otherwise, in vieW 
the various relations in which different colleges # 
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where they are situated. Broadly all are agreed 
idleness. dissipation, crime, is inconsistent with 
conduct which is indispensable. Beyond this 
; be easy for people to stand off at a distance and 
" ies should and what should not be tolerated; but 
= the college authorities come to deal with real cases 
oa wil be very unwise if they do not judge not by 
olka generalizations, but each case by its own pe- 
wn iarties. For this reason much specific legislation 
even within any one college for itself alone, and espe- 
cially as to conduct, is apt to be worse than a failure. 

Be the good conduct on which we must insist what it 
may, the college is bound to endeavor to insure its 
maintenance. How is this best to be done? There at 
Jeast was & time when the prevailing practice was for 
the authorities to exercise a constant and minute super- 
vision, by day and by night, over the students. Now, 
the drift is in the opposite direction—toward the exer- 
cise of as little supervision as is consistent with that 
care which is indispensable. Where large bodies of stu- 
dents are gathered, very close inspection of conduct, 
outside the work required, is scarcely possible. For this 
reason unless these students are so far advanced in years 
as to be really men, and not boys who call themselves 
men, no more difficult problem can present itself than 
how to supervise them as is best. Be the numbers large 
or small, be the students older or younger comparative- 
ly, about all I can do here is to call attention to a few 
principles, such asthe following: It is always best to take 
advantage of the manlier qualities of the students. If 
they are not men they would like to be considered such; 
and this furnishes a sort of zov oré with which the 
otherwise inert mass may be lifted to higher and 
better things. Suspicion, if habitually shown by the 
authorities of a college, will almost certainly beget evil 
among the students. Evident confidence in tho integ- 
rity and honor of students, is sure, except among the 
very worst, to exert a wholesome influence. But along 
with all this, eternal vigilance is the price of safety. 
The authorities need not go about prying for miscon- 
duct; but they should have eyes keenly open to see it, 
and hands to lay hold of the evil-doer promptly, firmly 
and strongly. 

We pass next to the mode of determining discipline 
forbad behavior. Dr. Nott of Union College is said to 
have taken this part of the administration almost entire- 
lyinto hisown hands, If all autocrats were perfect, per- 
haps discipline might best be turned over to the Presi- 
dentof the college or to some other official designated 
forthat purpose. I am of the opinion that it is better 
that much of the minor work of this sort should be dealt 

with after this fashion. A word privately spoken is 
often sufficient. But safety demands that in more im- 
portant cases a student should not be at the mercy of an 
autocrat. How shall discipline be determined in such 
instances? It is usual to leave them to the Faculty as a 
whole. For colleges where the number of students is 
not very large, perhaps there is no bettermethod. The 


by 80 many men over matters that could be cared for by 
a smaller number. The work is inevitably petty and 
annoying. But if they remember that they are thus 
molding the characters of the students and of the col- 
lege, perhaps it will be more tolerable, and it may seem 
no more petty than much of the labor of instruction. 

No doubt itis a good thing to enlist the students in the 
administration of discipline. This may be done indi- 
rectly by stimulating a feeling of honor that will ostra- 
cize any one who is guilty of certain forms of miscon- 
duct. It is claimed at the University of Virginia that a 
case of cheating in examinations scarcely ever has oc- 
curred;and that, too, altho very slight safeguards are set 
up against such deception. The secret of this is found 
ina sentiment of honor that would stigmatize with per- 
petual disgrace any one who cheats at examinations. 
Such a sentiment is very effective; and tho it requires 
time todevelop it there are many evils against which it 
can be raised in any college. Amberst has led off in a 
different method of enlisting students in the administra- 
tion of discipline. She has a Senate constituted of the 
President and of students chosen by each class for the- 
purpose, to sit in the various cases tbat arise—the deci- 
sion being subject to revision by the Faculty. Other col- 
leges have so far followed Amherst only as to admit a 
committee of students to consultation with the Faculty 
when this seems desirable. Where the standard of be- 
havior is as high as at Amherst, and where the students 
are mature in years, and where the number is so large 
that intimate personal acquaintance with them by the 
Faculty is impossible, some arrangement of this sort 
Seems to be desirable. 

There is much petty wrong-doing that a college is not 
called to consider in any formal way ; in fact, it needs 
tobe on its guard against li‘tleness in any direction in 
ts discipline. Leave a place for the conscience of the 
individual to be the sole governor as to many things. 

or this reason even absences within reasonable limits 
should be tolerated. Leave some other things to be 
Tegulated exclusively by the sentiment of honor and 
morality prevalent among the great body of students. 

no penalties, such as demerits, that are suitable 
only for a children’s school or a military academy. Be 
14nd manifestly governed, not by personal feelings 


ciples of justice, when punishment has to be inflicted. 
Let each case be met on its own merits, Admonish, 
censure, suspend, require withdrawal by parents, forbid 
the student to remain or to return at the close of vaca- 
tion, and, in very rare and extraordinary cases, perhaps 
expel. Shirk no responsibility however unpleasant. 
When the decision is reached after a full and fair con- 
sideration, to drift or to yield to pressure from any quar- 
ter is worse than never to have touched the case at all, 
Unless the college authorities have the courage to go to 
the bottom of a case, and to deal with it as it deserves, 
and to adhere to their decision no matter what storms 
may howl around them, they had better wink at the 
wrong-doing. In these days when any bad boy can get 
into some newspaper and there attempt to blacken the 
character of any president or professor, this is not the 
most pleasant duty; but it is a duty, and ought to be 
done all the same. 

The thorough effectiveness of discipline requires the 
practice of what is known as comity among colleges. 
This means that untila student who has been in one 
reputable college can produce ap. honorable dismissal in 
some shape, or its equivalent, from the authorities of 
that college, he should not, except in some very extraor- 
dinary case, be received by another. When this rule 
is violated it is usually on the pretext that the student 
has been hardly treated. But we who are in these insti- 
tutions know that no set of authorities are more anx- 
ious and more careful or more competent to do right, 
and that if any error is committed it is almost always 
on the side of mercy. When upon some ex-parte state- 
ment of astudent who has been disciplined, or of the 
friends of such astudent, he is received, the college 
which receives him acts a part that is unworthy of the 
interests committed to its care. The effectiveness of 
discipline is destroyed. The college that violates comi- 
ty nearly always has a subsequent experience that 
causes it to wish that it had never received the offender. 
At any rate, colleges owe it to each other to honor each 
other’s discipline. 

The subject of college discipline suggests that of col- 
lege morals in general. Is not a college a place of 
special danger for the young people who enter it? It 
would be well if we could make the outside world un- 
derstand certain things about the morals of these insti- 
tutions. There is no place on earth that is without 
temptation, not even the cell of a hermit or the home of 
the most refined and religious family. There are forms 
of temptation that are in some degree peculiar to stu- 
dents in college. There are kinds of wrong-doing 
which no discipline can entirely prevent. For a bad 
boy a college is a bad place. Either he will soon be 
brought up with a short turn by the authorities, and be 
sent home in disgrace, or, if he remains and does not 
yield to the better influences brought to bear upon him, 
he will find birds of the same feather with himself, and 
they will flock together and go from bad to worse. We 
who have had long experience in college administration 
often are amazed at the swiftness with which an idle or 
dissipated young man who has been sent up to us finds 
congenial company, if there is any of 1t to be had. 

But we can say to the great outside world, with all the 
distinctness we can command, that students of bad char- 
acter are the exceptions. There are comparatively few 
of them. Inany reputable college there is less dissipa- 
tion, less idleness, less wrong-doing, and there is more 
to lift up a young man or woman toward a higher and 
better life than is to be found in the society for such 
persons in any city or town or village or country neigh- 
borhood with which Iam acquainted. Unless for rea- 
sons that are quite exceptional, the young man and 
woman who are competent to do the work of a college 
are at least as safe in college as they can be inany place 
that is open to them. I have rarely known a student 
begin to go astray after he has come to college. When 
students have so conducted themselves as to require se- 
rious discipline I have almost aiways been able to ascer- 
tain that the beginnings of the evil date back in their 
personal histories to a period previous to their admis- 
sion. 

To assure good conduct in a college nothing is so 
effective as the prevalence of a hearty, genuine, com- 
mon-sense Christianity among the authorities and the 
students. It prevents the occurrence of serious mis- 
conduct; and when such misconduct does occur, it ren- 
ders the correction comparatively easy. 

HANOVER, IND. 





CHRISTOLOGICAL THEOLOGY. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 





Dr. WORCESTER defines the term theology to mean 
‘*the science which treats of the existence, nature and 
attributes of God, and of his relations toman.” This ac- 
cords with the etymology of the word, and also with 
established usage. 

Natural theology considers God as made known to 
reason by the constitution and course of Nature. To 
this Paul refers when he says: ‘‘ For the invisible things 
of him from the creation of the world are clearly seen, 
being understood by the things that are made, even his 
eternal power and Godhead; so that they are without 
excuse.” (Rom. i, 20.) The opportunity to know God 





% Prejudices, but by the strictest fidelity to sound prin- 


assumed to be sufficient for the purpose of responsibility 

to him. 

Revealed or Biblical theology consists in -what is, in 

the Bible declared and thus made known in respect to 

God. This theology, as Bishop’ Butler remarks, is a 

‘‘ republication” of what is taught in regard to God by 

the light of Nature, with the addition of important doc- 

trines and truths relating to him, not thus taught, espe- 

ciaily those that pertain to the great problem of man’s 

salvation. It is here, and here only, that the Christo- 

logical element makes its appearance. We do not find 

this element in Nature; but we do find it in the Bible— 

in the Old Testament, by symbolic types and predic- 

tions, and historically and doctrinally, in the New Tes- 

tament. The term Christological is used to character- 

ize this theology, as it is connected with, related to, 

and modified by Jesus of Nazareth, taken in the aggre- 

gate of all that is said about him in the Bible. Christo- 
logical theology is hence the science of God under those 
aspects, and in those revelations of God, that we find in 
the person and work of the historic Christ. It is the 
science of God in Christ and through him. 

The distinctive peculiarity of this theology is that 
Christ is notsimply a teacher of it, but an integral and 
essential part of its subject-matter. Paul taught this 
theology, and so did Peter; but neither was a part of it. 
We can take the personality of Plato out of the philoso- 
phy that bears his name without affecting the philoso- 
phy at all; but we cannot detach Christ from Biblical 
theology without essentially changing the whole system. 
He is himself a constituent and vital part of that system, 
What, then, have we in him, not common to him and 
other religious teachers, that gives to this theology its 
Christological character? The following line of thought 
is submitted as an answer to this question: 

1, The humanity of Christ, while real and essentially 
that belonging to the race, was the result of a supernat- 
ural conception, and by this fact is distinguished from 
that of the race. The angel who announced his birth to 
the Virgin Mary said to her: ‘The Holy Ghost shall 
come upon thee, and the power of the Highest shall over- 
shadow thee; therefore also that holy thing which shall 
be born of thee shall be called the Son of God.” (Luke 
i, 35.) ‘*The angel of the Lord” subsequently appeared 
to Joseph, to whom *‘ Mary was espoused,” and substan- 
tially repeated the annunciation unto him. (Matt. i, 18- 
25.) Matthew says that the contents of the announce- 
ment fulfilled a prophecy recorded in Isaiah vii, 14. 

2. The humanity of Christ, thus supernaturally pro- 
duced, was appointed by God for a special purpose that 
makes him entirely a unique man, without any parallel 
in the annals of the world. ‘‘ Christ Jesus,” Paul tells 
us, ‘“‘came into the world to save sinners.” (I Tim. i, 
15.) This was his errand among men, and it was the 
plan of God that he shouid be a partaker “ of flesh and 
blood,” that he should be ‘‘made in the likeness of men,” 
that he should be ‘‘ found in fashion as a man,” and that 
he should be ‘‘ made of a woman,” and ‘‘ made under the 
law,” to the end that he might ‘‘ redeem them that were 
under the law.” (Heb, ii, 14; Philip. ii, 7, 8, and Gal. iv, 
4,5.) Christ was not on probation for another life; but, 
taken in the totality of his nature and the purpose of 
his coming to this world, he was on earth in a human 
form to be the Redeemer and Saviour of men. 

Weat once see that the humanity of Christ was of a 
special character, peculiar to itself, distinctive and soli- 
tary, and, while real in its essential ingredients, unlike 
that of all other men in the object thereof. It belonged 
to his mission as a Saviour, and was a part of his quali- 
fication for the work which he came to perform. ‘* He 
took not on him the nature of angels” with reference to 
this work; but he did take on him ‘the seed of Abra- 
ham,” and it *‘behooved him” to doso. (Heb. ii, 16, 17.) 
God ‘‘ prepared” a body for the wonderful man of Gali- 
lee, and interposed a miracle in the production of that 
body. (Heb. x, 5.) No other humanity ever existed in 
similar reJations, or for a like purpose. The humanity 
of Jesus stands alone on the page of history. There is 
but one Lord Jesus Christ. 

8. Christ, as a man, had a sinless moral character, 
human in its form and elements, and lived and acted 
out under earthly conditions of temptation and trial. 
This fact, in all its particulars, appears in the Gospel nar- 
rative. The evangelists, in telling the story of his life, 
have set forth a character that has stood the criticism 
of all ages. God bore testimony to the sinless perfec- 
tion of Jesus, and he claimed it for himself. (Matt. iii, 
17, and Jobn viii, 29.) As a man, he ‘suffered, being 
tempted,” and, as such, he ‘‘was in all points tempted 
like as we are, yet without sin.” (Heb. ii, 18, and iv, 15.) 
Paul declares that, while he was made a sin-offering, 
he himself ‘‘knew no sin,” (II Cor. v, 21.) He never 
prayed for forgiveness, and never felt the compunctions 
of a condemning conscience. 

We find then in Christ a moral character, in real life, 
human in the form of manifestation, with earthly inci- 
dents, under earthly conditions, and yet so perfect as to 
secure the absolute approval of God himself—indeed, so 
perfect as to be an expression and revelation of God’s 
own character simplified, and, by the manner of the ex- 
pression, historically brought to the level of human ap- 
prehension. It has been truthfully said that “ a Christ- 
like God is our conception of God.” We get this con- 





in this way is common to the race, and ‘is, in the Bible, 


ception from Christ, as nowhere else, The mora] beau- 
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ties of the infinite God shine out in him and through 
him, as in no other being that ever dwelt on earth; and 
in this respect he is a moral ‘‘image of the invisible 
God,” seen in the domain of humanity. He helps us to 
think of God, as we otherwise could not so well do. No 
one will make a mistake a3 to God’s character who 
judges thereof by the character of Christ. The latter, 
by a real and historic life of words and acts, reflects and 
illustrates the former: and in seeing the one we see the 
other. 

4, Christ, while a man, considered as human, was, 
nevertheless, in his higher nature, God ‘‘ manifested in 
the flesh.” This statement involves what Paul calls the 
great ‘* mystery of godliness.” (I Tim. iii, 16.) We can- 
not, as to the precise mode of the fact set forth, explain 
this mystery; yet to the fact itself, whatever may be the 
mystery attending it, the ministry of Christ is fully com- 
mitted, Nothing can be plainer than that, while he did 
not disclaim his humanity, he did, on repeated occasions, 
claim for himself divine attributes and prerogatives and 
did assume to be a divine person. He so reported him- 
self to the age in which he lived, and was so understood 
and knew that he was so understood. In the record of 
his ministry he appears as divine and human--in rome 
instances as the one, and in other instances as the other, 
and in the whole record as both. To reject either ele- 
ment is to misinterpret the language used, or discredit 
its reliableness. Assuming that the evangelists have 
correctly reported the ministry of Christ, then we must 
conclude that he was God *“* manifested in the flesh,” or 
reject the whole ministry. To make him less than this, 
or different from this, is to contradict that ministry as 
reported. 

Certain it is that the apostles thus understood and thus 
preached Christ to the world. John opens his Gospel 
with a most explicit statement of both the divinity and 
humanity of Christ. (John i, 1-18.) The Word described 
in the outset as a person and as a divine person, is iden- 
tified with Jesus Christ as having been ‘‘ made flesh” in 
him, as dwelling on earth and among men in him, as 
disclosing his ** glory ” to the observer in him, as coming 
to **his own” in him and by “ bis own” being rejected, 
and as being “‘ full of grace and truth.” John thought 
the Jesus, of whose earthly life he gave a sketch, to be a 
divine as well as a human person; and to this idea his 
Gospel is mainly devoted. 

Paul had the saice opinion and preached it. Whilehe 
recognized the fact that Christ was ‘‘ made of the seed 
of David according to the flesh,” he equally recognized 
the other fact that, in his higher nature, he was ‘ de- 
clared to be the Son of God with power” by his resur- 
rection from the dead. (Rom. i, 3,4.) While, as ‘‘con- 
cerning the flesh,” he spoke of him a3 an Israelite, he 
also spoke of him as being ‘over all, God blessed for- 
ever.” (Rom. ix, 5.) He told the Colossians that Christ 
is ‘‘ the image of the invisible God”; that ‘* by him were 
all things created that are in Heaven, and that are in 
earth, visible and invisible, whetner they be thrones, or 
dominions, or principalities, or powers”; that “all 
things were created by him and for him”; that *‘ he is 
before all things”; and that ** by him ali things consist.” 
(Col. i, 15-17.) He also told the Philippians that Christ 
was ‘in the form of God,” and ‘‘ thought it not robbery 
to be equal with God.” (Philip. ii,6.) In the Epistle to 
the Hebrews he represents Christ ag *‘ being the bright- 
ness of his[God’s| glory, and the express image of his 
person,” and as ‘‘upholding all things by the word of 
his power.” (Heb. i, 3.) 

These predicates relating to Christ, found in the Gos- 
pel of John and in the Epistles of Paul, show most con- 
clusively that they regarded him as having a pre-human 
and a pre-mundane existence, and that they conceived 
of him as 4 divine person who had become incarnate in 
Jesus of Nazareth. This is plainly the conception which 
he had of himself, and which he expressed when in his 
intercessory prayer he said : ‘* And now, O Father, glo- 
rify thou me with the glory which I had with thee be- 
fore the world was.” (John xvii, 5.) These words relate to 
what he was antecedently to his incaraation in the per- 
sonof the historic Jesus, and exactly fit the supposition 
of his divinity. Taking this view of Christ, we have no 
difficulty in understanding the language of the apostle 
when he said: ‘‘ For God, who commanded the light to 
shine out of darkues;, hath shined in our hearts, to give 
the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the 
face [person] of Jesus Christ.” (II Cor. iv, 6.) The cen- 
tral thought of this passage, expressed ina general form, 
is that God, in his nature, attributes, perfections, and 
purposes, is revealed to men by and through Jesus 
Christ. Such was Paul’s theology, and such his experi- 
ence. He saw God in Christ as he did not elsewhere. 

This Divine Man, in his intercessory prayer to God 
the Father, said: ‘‘ And this is life eternal, that they 
may know thee the only true God, and Jesus Christ 
whom thou hastsent.” (John xvii, 3.) He here associ- 
ates the knowledge of himself and the knowledge of 
God together, as if the one implied the other; and by 
both he defines ‘‘ life eternal.” To know bim in the 
sense meant is to know ‘‘ the only true God,” and to 
have this knowledge is *‘ life eternal.” The knowledge 
of God in Christ secures the immortal boon. Christ as 
the God-Man—the incarnate Word—combines in himself 
alike the medium and the contents of this knowledge. 

5. Christ, considered under the four aspects above 





stated, is set before our thoughts in the official character 
of a Mediator between God and men, and, in conse- 
quence of his work in this capacity, asthe Saviour of 
sinners. Both of these descriptive titles are applied tc 
him in the Bible, and also other titles of equivalent im- 
port. Paulsaid to Timothy: ‘‘For there is one God, 
and one mediator between God and men, the man Christ 
Jesus.” (I Tim. ii,6.) John tells us that ‘‘ the Father sent 
the Son to be the Saviour of the world.” (I John iv, 14.) 
The Bible not only enlightens us asto the nature, char- 
acter and person of Christ in himself considered, but it 
also states his work in our behalf, sothat we may under- 
stand what he did as the great Mediator and Savicur. 
On this point the revelation is full and complete, so 
often and so variously repeated, that the wayfaring 
man, though a fool, has no excuse for misapprehend- 
ing it. 

It is true that the Bible presents Christ to us in the 
character of a teacher, giving to men the purest system 
of social ethics known to earth, and lifting their 
thoughts to those sublime and heavenly spiritualities 
that are due to God, This, however, is not all that he 
did, and not even the main thing that he did as a 
Saviour. He did not leave the world to reform and 
save itself under the light of exalted teaching. The 
main thing which he did—that upon which the 
Bible places the strongest emphasis, and to commemo- 
rate which he appointed the Lord’s Supper—consists in 
the sacrifice which he made of himself by atoning suf- 
fering and death, as the basis of our pardon and justifica- 
tion by God. This thought runs all through the New 
Testament, and was prefigured and predicted in the 
Old Testament. It is pre-eminently the thought that 
characterizes the three great doctrinal epistles of Paul— 
namely, that to the Romans, that to the Galatians, and 
that to the Hebrews, Paul, in his First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, said to the members of that church: ‘* For 
I delivered unto you first of all that which I also re- 
ceived, how that Christ died for our sins, according to 
the Scriptures.” (I Cor. xv, 3.) The death of Christ for 
our sins is the thought which he placed in the front 
rank in his ministry at Corinth, as he did everywhere 
else. ‘* But God commendeth his love toward us,” says the 
apostle, ‘‘in that while we were yet sinners, Christ died 
for us.” (Rom. v, 8.) In him ‘‘ we have redemption 
through his blood, the forgiveness of sins, according to 
the riches of his grace.’’ (Ephes. i, 7.) God ‘sent his 
Son to be the propitiation for our sins.” (I John iii, 10.) 
Christ ‘‘once suffered for sins, the just for the un- 
just, that he might bring us to God.” (I Pet. iii, 18.) 
**Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the law, 
being made a curse for us.” (Gal. iii. 13.) It is just as 
obvious in the Bible that the death of Christ was sacri- 
ficial as it is that he died at all. 

It is with reference to this fact that Christ is described 
as “the Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of the 
world.” (John i, 29.) He is also called a priest, and the 
“High Priest of our profession,” because he made a 
voluntary offering of himself for the sins of men, and in 
order that they might be pardoned, The whole system 
of sacrifices prescribed by the laws of Moses, including 
the victims thereof and the priestly service, was, accord- 
ing to the doctrine laid down in the Epistle to the He- 
brews, typical, and pointed forward to the great sacri- 
fice for sin, which Christ would make in his own person 
when he came into the world, and which he did make 
when he bowed his head in death, and said: ‘It is fin- 
ished.” Then that work was “finished.” Then Christ 
made the one offering for sin ‘‘ by the sacrifice of him- 
self.” (Heb. ix, 26.) We may speculate on this subject 
against the Bible, or attempt to supplement the Buble 
with our own wisdom; but there stands the fact that 
Christ not only died, but that he ‘“‘ died for our sins,” 
that we ‘‘ have redemption through his blood,” and that 
we are justified ‘‘by his blood” as a medium and ground 
of the result. There stands the fact that Christ is by 
God ‘‘made unto us wisdom, and righteousness, and 
sanctification, and redemption.” (I Cor. i, 30.) There 
stands the fact that God ‘‘made him to be sin [sin-offer- 
ing] for us, who knew no sin, that we might be made 
the righteousness of God in him.” (II Cor. v, 21.) This 
fact we cannot get out of the Bible without making a 
new Bible; and we cannot reject it as a mere fable, with- 
out contradicting the Bible. 

Moreover, the Christ who was on earth in a body of 
flesh and blood, and who in that body “died for our 
sins” on earth, rose from the dead, and after forty days 
ascended into Heaven, and “‘ sat down on the right hand 
of the Majesty on high,” and was there exalted as ‘‘ the 
Lord of life and glory,” to the end that ‘‘every tongue 
should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord to the glory of 
God the Father.” (Heb. i, 3, and Philip. ii, 11.) This 
risen, ascended, and glorified Christ has gone ‘into 
Heaven itself, now to appear in the presence of God for 
us.” (Heb, ix, 24.) Heis ‘‘at the right band of God,” 
and there ‘“‘ maketh intercession for us.” (Rom, viii, 34.) 
If we sin ‘‘ we have an Advocate with the Father,” who 
is no less a person than ‘* Jesus Christ the righteous,” 
and who “‘ is also the propitiation for our sins, and not 
for ours only, but also for the sins of the whole world.” 
(I Johnii, 1,2.) When Christ left this world by ascen- 
sion, he did not leave it as to his mediatorial office of 
love, but simply transferred his personal presence to the 
heavenly world. There he continued and there he will 





continue, his work of saving love in human be’ 
is not lost to mankind,,or an obsolete Saviour, because we 
do not see him with the eye of sense. The eve of faith 
can see him in Heaven, and see what he is there and 
what he is there doing, as really as the eye of sense. 
saw him on earth. He is essentially the same Christ jy 
both*worlds. 

We thus have at least one chapter on Christolgp; 
theology. or the doctrine of God in Christ and through 
him. We have humanity cupernaturally COL Ceived, 
We have that humanity set apart to a special PUFpo%e, 
We have a sinless moral character gracing that human. 
ity. We have God himself connected with and mani- 
fested in Christ, so that the latter isa divine person, 
We have in Christ a mediatorial and priestly sin-offer: 
made on earth for our salvation; and in the same Chrig 
we have priestly intercession in the heavenly world, 
Putting these elements together, we at once See that 
Christological theology tells a marvelous story in regard 
to God, and a marvelous story in regard to Jesus of Naz. 
areth, and that it unites both in tne same Narrative, 
Jesus, taken in the whole revelation of him, is the mog 
stupendous object ever presented to human thought, 
The infinitude of the Godhead and the finitude of hy. 
manity are blended in him, and alike appear in his life 

Open your hearts, ye sons of men, in every clime and 
age, and in every condition known to earth; and jp 
those hearts fiud a place for ‘‘the Lord of life ang 
glory.” Do not treat Christ as a ‘ cunningly devise 
fable. He is the august and gracious Personality, 
through whom sinners are to make their peace with 
God, and secure eternal life. He was palming off po 
deception upon the world when, standing in the temple, 
he exclaimed: ‘+ I am the light of the world; he that fo. 
loweth me shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the 
light of life. (John viii, 12.) God in Christ does for 
man what man cannot do for himself. God in Chris 
solves the great problem of human salvation, A Sy. 
iour, at once divine and human, opens a pathwayw 
the heavenly life, and invites this sinning world to tread 
therein. This one revelation transcends all others ever 
made to man. This one miracle is the climax and th 
crown of all miracles. The vastness and beneficence of 
the miracle are just equal. God and man, Heaven apd 
earth, time and eternity, joys here and glories hereafter, 
are all embraced in the historic Jesus of Nazareth, 
Reader, receive this Jesus into rour heart, and thensing 
his praises forever. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


+ 


MONTANA. 





BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 


“* AND they shall lead the rivers over the mounta‘ns, and 
the mountains shall be full of gold.” 

“Surely there is a vein for the silver, and a place forthe 
gold where they fine it. [ron is taken out of the earth and 
bress is molten out of stone.” 

Job had never been in these mines, I reckon. Bras 
is not ‘‘ molten out of stones” in Montana, whatever men 
may have done on his big cattle ranch beyond the 
Jordan. 

But here in Montana copper is ‘* molten out of stones” 
by tons, and hundreds and thousands of tons. Perhaps 
figures do not lie, but they do certainly weary apy man 
to read and try to remember them; and if the managers 
of these great mines, as well as the owners of these great 
cattle ranches of Montana, do not find the heavy figures, 
which they kindly rendered the writer, set down in de 
tail, they must understand it is because I consider cata 
logs and columns of figures dull reading. For surely! 
should have room for little or nothing else in this letter. 

The truth is, it would be about as wise, or possible, 
carry the waters of all Tiber ina sieve as to write down 
in readable shape the resources of Montana, and the re 
sults and the possibilities of Montana in a single letter. 

Briefly, then, the copper mines of Montana to-day ale 
the most extensive, productive and profitable in te 
world. Our copper mines in California failed to keep 
their generous promises; even the great copper mine 
of Arizona, some of which were ‘‘ listed” on Wall 
Street when I was operating there, five years ago, forgot 
their early contracts with the enterprising miners. But 
not soin Montana. ‘“ The deeper we go the better they 
git,” is the laconic and ungrammatical answer all along 
the top of the Rocky Mountains away up here to the 
north. And this applies to copper mines, silver mines, 
gold mines, and all sorts of mines, indeed, in Montana. 

The pay-roll for hired men in the compact little tow! 
of Butte is, in round figures, more than $10,000,000 ! 

Prosperity, fortune, triumph, victory, all along the 
line, from this summit of the Rocky Mountains back to 
and through Idaho, Washington, California; and Tal 
most dread to descend to the eastward; for it #4 
sad thing to see adversity, as I have seen it inall 
these prosperous places, and many a time too before the 
day of railroads and before men had taken root in the 
new lands, but kept continually looking back and sigh 
ing for the flesh-pots of Egypt. But “sufficient at 
the day”; and maybe I shall find this same gloriow 
good fortune and prosperity reaching all the way to the 
lakes. 

It was the fashion for miners in the very early day* 
in California to let their gold-dust lie around loose is 
yeast-powder cans and buckskin bags, and even in od 
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poots, 80 honest were all men and so prosperous were 
they all. And I have read that in the far interior of China 
it isthe custom for the fruit-sellers to set down a selec- 
tion of fruits in a shady place by the roadside in little 
baskets, and at the same time set down a red earthen 
dish with a handful of small money in it, so that the 

r-by can make change, if he desires to buy fruit— 
the fruit-seller meantime being far away at work in his 
orchard on the hill-tops. 

Well, I have seen something much like that in my 
travels through these new States within the past 
few weeks. The first I noticed was in Spokane Falls, 
atthe Grand Hotel. There I saw a little box with a 
few dollars of change in it out on the end of the 
counter in the midst of a dozen or two of the daily pa- 

rs from various places. No one, so far asI ever saw, 
was in charge of either the papers or the money. Any 
man who wanted a paper took it, tossed his money in 
the box, and took out whatever change was his. I set 
this down as an incontestable sign of prosperity and— 
jet us admit, as we bow our heads in humility, to the 
need of that portion of the Lord’s Prayer which says 
“Jead us not into temptation”—of honesty, which is the 
first-born of prosperity. 

Ihave not yet come upon the copper cent in my 
travels toward the East. Itmay not be generally known 
that we have never yet been able to introduce the cop- 
per cent west of these mountains. 

And now a solid paragraph or two about the stock 
business ia Montana. It is overdone, and 1s far from 
safe as now carried on. There bas beenso muca said in 
the magazines and in books about this region of a ro- 
mantic character that it is high time to set down some 
facts. In the first place, then, cattle were frozen in 
their tracks by thousands, if not by hundreds of thou- 
sands all along and all about here only a year or two 
ago. Of course, the country doesn’t like to have too much 
said about this, but the fact is that every ten or fifteen 
years this country is visited with such terrible snow- 
storms that the old-fashioned way of turning cattle loose 
to shift for themselves the year through is folly that 
amounts almost to crime. 

Yes, it reads very fine in books; and the dashing cow- 
boy looks wellin pictures. Butat the close of the win- 
ter before last when this poor cow-boy crept forth on 
foot to see how his cattle fared after the blizzard was 
nearly spent, he found his once fat herds standing 
brisket deep in the snow, frozen stiff as stone for a thou- 
sand miles up and down the mountains of Montana. It 
is but truth, and true charity too, to recite this plainly 
and emphatically and to condemn this hazard of life 
and property which has been so continually practiced 
here, 

Iremember that in the winter of 1852, when going to 
school in Oregon, we school-boys went out to the foot- 
hillsmore than once during the fearful cold weather and 
gathered up bags full of quail and grouse that had 
frozen to death and failen from the trees during the 
night. Indian horses were frozen to death by herds. Of 
course this was a phenomenal fact. Had it been a usual 
thing these poor creatures would either nut have existed 
or else would have been by nature fortified to meet the 
elements. 

Iremember that in Idaho, ten years later, 1862, after 
the terrible winter was over, we had to change the trail 
by which we carried the pony express in more places than 
oue to avoid the dead cattle—the poor dumb creatures 
that had crowded down in mute appeal for help to a 
place where man might pass. 

The one great lesson was enough for Oregon; and 
from that time forth the old habit of letting herds of cat- 
tle look out for themselves was forever abandoned. The 
same may be said, in some sense, of Washington and 
Idaho. But the vast reaches and room in these two 
last-named States still tempt the gambier in fortune- 
hunting to take heavy chances and peril his herds and 
all his hard-won wealth rather than go to the great cost 
ofsecuring provender beforehand for even a tithe of 
his stock. Notably is this the case in Montana. I 
sought out the heaviest cattle-grower in or about Helena, 
yesterday, and asked him what provision he was making 
for the forthcoming winter. 

“There will be no winter to speak of now for seven or 
eight years; they only come about every ten years; by 
the time the next big blizzard comes I will be out of the 
business.” 

This is exactly the man’s answer. I set it Gown as the 
spirit and substance of all his kind here. Each man 
hopes to heap up a colossal fortune and be out of the 
business “ before the next big blizzard.” 

That there is money in cattle growing here, health, 
and Toom and romance, as well as wealth, no one will 
Salnsay. For Montana is feeding the city of London 
with meat. There can be no abatement in the market; 
but these cattle kings will be compelled to narrow down 
their tremendous area of operations and pursue a more 
legitimate line of trade. 

Let us fancy one of these stout cattle kings of Montana 
holding hard on to the end of a rope with the other end 
sound his wife’s waist while she reaped grass from a 
butting precipice for the cow! 

: have seen this many a time in the mountains of Aus- 

» These good fellows would risk their wives on the 


Let us recommend a compromise between these two 
extremes. ‘The Montana cattle king must draw a fence 
around his narrowed acres and must plow and sow and 
provide somewhat for the beasts under his care. For to 
say nothing of the cruelty, his risks at are too much like 
buying a lcttery ticket to lift the cattle-giower much 
above the average gambler. 

I tind land cheaper here than anywhere on the line of 
my travels thus far. Water is, generally speaking, 
abundant. Lakes abound, even on the mountain tops. 
In fact, were you not told that this is in the region of 
the summit of the Rocky Mountains you would not 
know it. The agent of the railroad tells me that they 
have plenty of good stock land for sale at five dollars 
per acre. Some men tell me there is plenty of govern- 
ment land to be had, if you are willing to get back far 
enough from the paths of civilization. I think this is 
true; but at the same time it is a matter that can only 
be certainly known by communicating with the author- 
ities at Washington. - 

1 find fruit-trees here; and to my surprise the trees 
are laden with fruit. And to my great surprise some 
grapes do well here. 

Aad now I am reminded that yesterday Idaho tele- 
graphed after me to say that she took the first prize tor 
fruit last year against the whole United States. A 
former Chief-Justice of Idaho tells me that the finest 
grapes ever grown anywuere are grown on the banks of 
the Shoshone River near Lewiston. They ripen late, 
however, in September. This same man, whomd know 
to be entirely reliable, tells me that a certain large stock- 
grower, at the foot of Mount Idaho, last year cut two 
volunteer crops of grain from a field of two thousand 
acres; the first crop yielding fifty-two bushels of wheat 
and the second crop, three months later, yielding twenty- 
eight bushels of wheat! And, mind you, not the touch 
oi a plow or anything else for either crop. The Judge 
tells me that the same results, to some extent at least, 
can be obtained in Montana, if people will only seek out 
the suitable places and go to work in the right spirit. 
“I have a ranch,” said the Judge, ** right adjoining 
Chief Joseph’s old place, and I grow literally every- 
thing, and lots of it too.” 

‘Chief Joseph, of the Nez Percés? 
he and how is he?” 

‘* Well, Joseph is back to within a few miles of his 
own place; but he does not visit his old home except 
very quietly now and then. He does not seek to use any 
authority now. He is a great mau; says he made a 
mistake and brought only trouble on his people, and so 
will never lead them any more. The Government seems 
to trust him entirely and lets him do about as he pleases; 
altho I believe he is still a prisoner.” 

‘‘And the brave Nez Percés, how is the tribe getting 
on?” 

The Judge smiled a little and said: 

‘Let me tell you something. Last year an agent of 
the Government came out to deliver a speech on the 
subject of the members of the tribe holding their lands 
in severalty. The man chose Sunday on which to deliver 
his great speech. The gathered tribe listened attentively 
to the end, and then the great man from Washington 
asked what message and answer he should bear back to 
their Great Father. Then the oldest man, who was the 
spokesman of the tribe, rose up and, lifting his eyes 
Heavenward, said solemnly: 

‘Waka wawa.” 

** What does he say 7 
terpreter. 

** He says we don’t talk about such things out here on 
Sunday !” 

‘* Yes, indeed,” continued the Judge, *‘ they are atruly 
religious people. They are all more or less educated and 
all go to church. Our Episcopal clergyman is a full- 
blooded Nez Percé Indian; and one of the best Fourth of 
July orations ever delivered west of the Rocky Mountains 
was delivered last Fuurth by a Nez Percé Indian. The 
best I ever heard,” said the Judge, soto voce, ‘‘and not 
entirely because it was the shortest I ever heard, either.” 

‘* Do they read the papers, Judge?” 

* They read their own, at least. Yes, indeed, they 
have a paper of theirown. And maybe it is news to 
the world that the first paper ever printed west of the 
Rocky Mountains was printed by the Nez Percé Indians. 
Father Spaulding brought them the printing-press, per- 
haps fifty years ago. Do you know,I saw a squaw With 
a sewing-machine on her back in Lewiston last week. 
She went down to the river with it, put it in her canoe 
and away she paddled up the Shoshone River, all alone, 
up toward the great black mountains.” 


Tell me, where is 


’ 


asked the great man of the in- 


* Behind the squaw’s light birch canoe 
The steamer rocks and raves, 
And city lots are staked for sale 
Above old Indian graves.” 
HELENA, MONTANA. 
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in which the poet-queen is held at the French capital. 





but not the cow 


THE Queen of Rumania, whose charming translation 
we publish on our first page, wanted to visit the Paris Ex- 
position and was earnestly solicited to do so by several 


members of the Rumanian Cabinet, who know the 7 
ut 


she was unable to go, inasmuch as the presiaent of the 
Rumanian section of the Exposition is a pretender to the 
Rumanian throne, and she could not be received by him. 
She and her husband, King Charles, have bad a holiday in 
Switzerland and have 

summer home in Sinaia, 


ssed less time than usual at their 


SUNSET COX AND HIS LITERARY METHODS. 
BY FRANK G. CARPENTER. 


THE Hon. Samuel 8S. Cox will be remembered chiefly 
as a humorist. He deserves a reputation as a statesman 
and ascholar. For years there has been no mean in Con- 
gress better posted on the various questions of public 
legislation, and I am safe in saying that none possessed 
a greater extent of general information and of classical 
attainment. Like John Quircy Adams, he seemed to 
have the encyclopedia of the past at his fingers’ ends; 
end it may be more truly ssid of him than was said of 
Daniel Webster, that he was a steam-engine in trousers. 
Mr. Cox was possessed of the very demon of work. 
He lectured, wrote books, and attended to his Congres- 
sional ducies at the same time; and he did everything 
well. His social life embodied much intellectual labor; 
for he was looked upon as the wit of every circle he en- 
tered, and he was expected to make new after-dinner 
speeches night after night. He had an immense corre- 
spondence, running at times into hundreds of letters a 
day; and he was constantly receiving and furthering 
the interests of his numbeiss of friends, He accomplished 
his work without seeming hurried or worried, and he 
did so by bringing system into it. 

I remember a call that I made upon him in his library 
at the time that he was appointed Minister to Turkey. 
The library of his Washington house was a large room 
on the second story, the walls of which were lined with 
books, and at one end of which was a large table cov- 
ered with manuscript and letters. At one side of the 
room there was an old mahogany desk over which was 
bung a brass plaque of ‘Don Quixote Fighting the 
Wind-mills,” and it was at this desk that Mr. Cox did all 
of his work relating toCongress. ‘‘ That desk” said he, 
* was taken from the committee room at the Capitol in 
which John Quincy Adams died, and upon it, I doubt 
not, Webster, Clay and Calhoun have written their re- 
ports for the action of the Congresses of the past. I 
think that the plaque above it is typical of Congression- 
al work. A man’s best labors in Congress in the ad- 
vancing of legislation are as vain as those of Don Quix- 
ote, and I have taken this mission to Turkey which Pres- 
ident Cleveland has been so kind as to offer me because I 
am tired of thrashing the same old Congressional straw 
over and overagain. I haveserved in Congress over a 
period of more than thirty years, and I want a rest.” 

It was shortly after this that Mr. Cox left for Constan- 
tinople. He took his rest there by spending the whole of 
the time not occupied in his diplomatic duties and enter- 
tainment in the writing of ‘* The Diversions of a Diplo- 
mat” and ‘‘ The Pleasures of Prinkipo”; and then before 
the term of his office was ended, pining for his old work, 
he came back to Washington and to Congress, In this 
Congressional desk everything was labeled and each bill 
in which Mr. Cox was interested had its pigeon-hole, 

His literary work was done in another portion of the 
room. He wasat this time engaged upon his *‘ Three Dec- 
ades of Federal Legislation,” of which he told me an 
edition of twenty-five thousand copies were to be pub- 
lished and on which he was to receive fifty cents a copy. 
He showed me his methods of literary work and pointed 
to a whirligig book-case filled with pigeon-holes in 
which were the letters, manuscripts and proof-sheets re- 
lating to the book, all in order and all properly labeled. 
Much of his work was done by dictation, and he dictated 
very rapidly to a stenographer after saturating himself 
with the subject on which he intended to write. ‘Some 
of my work,” said he, ‘‘I have to write with my own 
hand, I find that when I have an elaborate description 
to make or some very careful matter to prepare I can do 
it better by writing it myself. Ido not begin my work 
until I am ready for it; and as you ask me the secret of 
my doing so much work I will tell you that it all lies in 
method and system. I went to school at Brown Uni- 
versity and there came in contact with Dr. Wayland, 
the man who wrote the ‘Political, Economy.’ The 
Doctor was a great advocate of thought analysis, and he 
trained his students tomake an outline of everything they 
took up. Inthis way we were taught to think analyti- 
cally, and I find that the moment I take up a subject the 
thoughts begin to fall into their appropriate places, In 
making a speech on the fioor of the House I can see the 
end before I begin. Here in this book I made the skele- 
ton tefore 1 wrote a chapter. I then outlined the con- 
tents of the various chapters, and 1 am now filling in the 
flesh and polishing up the skin by dictation.” 

Mr. Cox at this time said that he expected to make a 
fortune out of his *‘ Three Decades of Federal Legislation,” 
and he afterward tuld me that he had done very well 
with it, and that he was still receiving an income from 
it. He said that of all his books before this one his 
** Why We Laugh” had been the best paying, and he 
told me that it was still selling, When he had **The Di« 
versions of a Diplomat” well under way, after his return 

from Turkey, he told me that he had received twelve 
thousand dollars for writing the work, and that he was 
also to have a royalty from it; and I understand that the 
book has had a very wide sale. Its publishers were 
Charles Webster and Company, the men who published 
the Memoirs of General Grant. 

Mr. Cox was not only a great worker himself, but he 
understood how to direct other people to work for him. 





He appreciated the secret of success which, in the case 
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of a bright man, rests in the changing of the maxim, 
‘* Never let any one else do what you can do yourself” 
to ‘‘ Never do anything yourself that you can hire any 
one else to do for you,” thus reserving your own vital- 
ity for that part of the work which must be done by 
yourself. He used a stenographer regularly, and 
doubled his working power in this way. ‘‘ Why We 
Laugh” was partially made up by a colored man in his 
employ. In speaking of it Mr. Cox once said: “I got 
the idea of the work from looking through some old 
numbers of the Congressional Globe, which I found 
filled with sparkling pieces of wit in the speeches of the 
Senators and Members of the past. In those days when 
a speech created laughter or applause the fact was noted 
in parenthesis. The idea struck me that a very funny 
book could be made of these humors of Congress. I had 
a very bright colored boy working for me, and I at once 
set him to work at the Congressional Globe, with in- 
structions to scan every page closely, and wherever he 
found the words applause or laughter to mark the place 
and turn downthe page. It took the boy a long time to 
get through with it, but when he was done I found that 
1 had the material for * Why We Laugh.’” 

Every one has heard that Mr. Cox’s nickaame of Sun- 
set came from the remarkable description ef a sunset 
which he onee wrote; but few know the circumstances 
of the writing. It occurred during the years of 1853 
and 4, when Mr, Cox was acting as one of the editorial 
writers of the daily Ohio Statesman, published at Colum- 
bus. It was late in the afternoon, when the sun was 
just dropping down below the horizon, when Cox rushed 
into the dingy press rooms: ‘‘ Boys,” said he, ‘‘ did you 
see that sunset? It is the most beautiful thing I ever 
saw!’ and with that he seized some paper from the 
proof-press and leaning over the composing-stone wrote 
that famous piece of word-painting, handing the sheets 
to the printers as fast as they were finished. Consider- 
ing the circumstances it is perhaps the most remarkable 
publication of the kind ever made. The Starling College, 
spoken of ‘in the artic!e, isa large castellated building 
covered with ivy, which makes one think of the Smith- 
sonian Institution at Washington, or of a castle on the 
Rhine, It is still used as a medical school. The article 
was headed *‘ A Great Old Sunset,” and it read as fol- 
lows: 

‘*4 GREAT OLD SUNSET. 

“What astormful sunset was that of last night! How 
glorious the storm, and how splendid the setting of the sun! 
We do not remember ever to have seen the like on our 
round globe. The scene opened in the west with a whole 
horizon full of golden, interpenetrating luster, which col- 
ored the foliage and brightened every object into its own 
rich dyes. The colors grew deeper and richer, until the 
golden luster was transfused into a storm-cloud full of finest 
lightning, which leaped in dazzling zigzags all around and 
over the city. The wind arose with fury; theslendershrubs 
and giant trees made obeisance to its majesty. Some even 
snapped before its force. The strawberry beds and grass 
plots ‘turned up their whites’ to see Zephyrus march by. 
As the rain came, and the pools formed, and the gutters 
hurried away, thunders roared grandly and the fire-bells 
caught the excitement and rung with hearty chorus. The 
south and east received copious showers, and the west all 
at once brightened up in a long, polished belt of azure, 
worthy of a Sicilian sky. 

“*Presently a cloud appeared in the azure belt, in the 
form of a castellated city. It became more vivid, reveal- 
ing strange forms of peerless fanes and alabaster temples, 
and glories rare and grand in this mundane sphere. It re- 
minds us of Wordsworth’s splendid verse in his ‘ Excur- 
sion ’; 

“*The appearance, instantaneously disclosed, 
Was of a mighty city, boldly say 
A wilderness of buildings, sinking far 
And seif-withdrawn into a boundless depth, 
Far sinking into splendor—without end.’ 


“But the city vanished, only to give place to another 
isle, where the most beautiful forms of foliage appeared, 
imaging a paradise in the distant and purified air. The 
sun, wearied of the elemental commotion, sank behind the 
green plains of the west. Toe ‘great eye in the heavens,’ 
however, went not down without a dark brow hanging over 
its departing light. The rich flush of the unearthly light 
had passed and the rain had ceased; when the solemn church 
bells pealed, the laughter of children rang out and joyous 
afcer the storm is heard the carol of birds; while the fork- 
ed and purple weapon of the sky still darted illumination 
around the Starling College, trying to rival its angles and 
leap into its dark windows. 

“Candles are lighted. The piano strikes up. We feel 
it is good to have a home, good to be on the earth where 
such revelations of beauty and power may be made. And 
as we cannot refrain from reminding our readers of every- 
thing wonderful in our city, we have begun and ended our 
feeble etching of a sunset which comes so rarely that its 
glory should be committed to immortal type.” 

I think Mr. Cox rather liked the sobriquet of ‘‘Sun- 
set.” He christened the Legation steam launch which 
he used at Constantinople ‘‘ Sunset,” and this name is on 
it to thisday. When he left for Turkey Mr. Talmage 
spoke enthusiastically of bis appointment by President 
Cleveland as a recognition of literary merit, and con- 
cluded by saying: 


** Because of that wonderful description of a sunset 
which he once wrote he is known as Sunset Cox: but in 
view of the newcareer opened before him I rechristen 
him. His name shall no longer be SUNSET, it shall be 
SUNRISE Cox.”’ 








When Thomas Corwin was in the hight of his popu- 
larity, it is said that one of his admirers asked him what 
advice Mr. Corwin would give him as a young man 
starting life. Mr. Corwin replied: ‘‘ Young man be se- 
rious. If I had been serious 1 might have been Presi- 
dent, but now Iam nobody but Corwin.” Mr. Cox felt 
much the same as did Tom Corwin as to the effect of his 
reputation for wit upon the more solid merits that he 
knew himself to possess. I donot mean to say that he 
had any ambition to be President of the United States, 
but he felt this when he was a candidate for Speaker at 
the time of the election of Mr. Carlisle and at the time 
of the election of the various chairmen of committees of 
the Congress which met before he left for Turkey. He 
was not wont to carry his feelings on his sleeve, but he 
once remarked toa friend in Washington that he be- 
lieved that his wit had stood in the way of his promo- 
tion, and in referring to the witty Congressmen of the 
past, drew a contrast between himself and Corwin in 
which he quoted a story of Corwin. The incident oc- 
curred in Ohio; Corwin had just made a campaign 
speech in which he had kept his audience in a continuous 
roar of laughter; after the meeting was over he was ob- 
served to be very serious and sad. He was asked by 
his friends if anything was the matter, and he replied: 
‘*No, Iam but thinking of myself. The world will al- 
ways honor the teacher and despise the clown. Would 
to God I had never cracked a joke! But now every one 
expects me to be funny and I am obliged to be so.” 

The reputation of Mr. Cox, however, is of a different 
character thanthat of Mr, Corwin. His literary works 
prove him the teacher as well as the wit, and the records 
of Congressional legislation prove him one of the most 
successful Congressmen the country has ever had. 

WASHINGTON, D. C, 
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THE GEORGIA PROPOSITIONS. 


BY PROF, W. E. C. WRIGHT, 








THERE is danger lest the old saying, ‘*‘ See how these 
Christians love one another,” be paraphrased in Georgia 
into ‘‘How these Congregationalists distrust one an- 
other.” 

The judicial outsider may have confidence in the Chris- 
tian conscientiousness of the brethren connected with 
both the Georgia Association and the Georgia Conference, 
Evidently they do not trust one another. The breth- 
ren of the Conference are ready to write for the same pa- 
per with the Association brethren, and ready to exchange 
pulpits with them, but no form of organic union is toler- 
able in their eyes. They fear that some mischief would 
result, perhaps that some unfair advantage might be 
taken of the social amenities of annual meetings. 

On the other hand, the members of the Association 
seem to be ready for any sort of a union that unites, but 
positively decline the unorganic union proposed by the 
other party as a plebeian maiden might refuse the offer 
of a morganatic marriage. 

A question of growing interest is the attitude of the 
approaching National Council in the matter. The Geor- 
gia Association of Congregational churches is already 
known to the Council, and will no doubt find immediate 
admission at Worcester. So would a body of any other 
name that could show clear title to the assets of the 
original organization. 

What will the Council say to a second claimant for 
admission from the same territory whose very appear- 
ance at the door will proclaim that the churches in Geor- 
gia called Congregational cannot walk together? 

If the Council were a religious mass meeting, profess- 
edly religious individuals from anywhere might take 
part in its proceedings without iudorsement of each 
other. But a delegate body cannot admit members 
without indorsing them. The National Council, if it 
admit representatives of the Conference of Congrega- 
tional churches of Georgia, will approve of two organi- 
zations in one State distinguished from each other only 
by race. The stratification of Church life and work, 
against which in every form Dr. Bacon used to utter 
such weighty protests, wouid then be well begun on this 
line in the Congregational field. The brethren of the 
Georgia Conference would be encouraged in keeping 
their churches free from Christians whe show any 
traces of Negro lescent, and their Conference meetings 
free from Negro delegates. The brethren of the Asso- 
ciation would feel that while this action did not exclude 
them from the Worcester meeting, it must be taken as 
an urgent request to organize, as soon as practicable, an 
African National Congregational Council to complete 
the system of race churches and race State organiza- 
tions. Even if tney should withdraw immediately, the 
roll of Congregational churches would be considerably 
lengthened, as the churches in the Conference of Geor- 
gia are more numerous than in the Association. 

If, on the contrary, the National Council retain the 
Georgia churches with which it is already acquainted 
and decline to receive others until they can all be agreed 
in State fellowship, this would leave the churches of the 
Georgia Conference outside of Congregational recogni- 
tion for the present. The recognition would need wait 
only for the time when these churches come into har- 
mony with the general sentiment of our great body of 
churches in interpreting the Pauline affirmation that 
where the new man has been put on ‘ there cannot be 














barian, Scythian, bondman, freeman; but Curate 


and inall.” The churches of the Georgia Cong, 
might long remain outside of Congregational fe 
as a result of such action. Let us hope not. The 
ress of ideas is very rapid in this generation, It jg Rot 
extravagant to hope that if the Northern 
with whom these brethren in Georgia seek union e 
with unwavering clearness and unfailing brotherly kind. 
ness their convictions of the breadth of the Gog 
Christ, these Southern churches will be so taught of the 
Spirit in their prayerful study of God’s Word and provi. 
dence that three or at most six years will see them ready 
for a union that will be real and complete. 
Meanwhile there is nothing in the constitution of the 
American Home Missionary Society to prevent its con- 
tinuing to aid these churches. Its commissions do ng 


limit its preachers to work for Congregational churches, 
BEREA, Ky. 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 


BY JAMES PAYN, 





Wuat a blessing it is felt by everybody to have gotrig 
of the Shah! How enormous must be the relief experi- 
enced by those who have entertained him? Will none 
of these courageous persons be so good as to tell us wha 
they actually suffered? It will be no breach of hospital. 
ity, for the narration must needs reflect credit Upon 
their distinguished guest, since of whatever barbarigp 
and bad manners he may have been really guilty, it wij 
fall far short of what has been imputed to him. Ag tp 
his behavior at home, it is impossible to arrive at the 
facts; his advocates assert that after he had sown his 
wild oats, after the Persian manner, killed his brothey 
and all his able-bodied relations, by way of celebrating 
his succession to the throne he “settled down,” and be. 
came the father of his people; while his adversaries 
speak of his sawing asunder (and always ‘‘ against the 
grain”), every individual who has the misfortune to ex. 
cite his displeasure. I have my own opinion about him, 
which is worth nothing (or at all events is not a good 
one), as a domestic sovereign, but I mistrust such very 
conflicting evidence. What he has done here however, 
is known to the police, I am told, among others, butcer. 
tainly to some persons, and I think it should be made 
public. Except one or two excellent novels, there is 
nothing in literature just now to support Nature atthe 
sea-side, and it is therefore a most favorable opportunity 
for the appearance of an authenticated record of his pro- 
ceedings. ‘‘The Shamblings of the Shah” would bea 
graphic and suggestive title; and the sale of such a bok 
would, I am confident, recoup ‘‘ any noLJeman, or gentle 
man of landed property ” (as the money-lenders say), for 
the very peculiar expenses which, it is said—but I wat 
to know—they have been put to for his entertainmen, 
A charmingly gruesome story is narrated of his previous 
visit; the official **told off” for his entertainment, at 
Buckingham Palace carefully counted his suite when 
they arrived, and on their departure found there was 
one less. What became of that missing person (or Per- 
sian) was never known. ‘‘ Ask no questions,” said the 
interpreter with a meaning look, when pumped upon 
the subject, ‘‘ and you will hear no lies.” It is supposed 
that his sublime Transparency exercised, like Queen 
Christina, of Sweden, the same right over his subjects 
abroad that he claimed at home, and afterward disposed 
of the body by private contract. There was a good deal 
of digging in the Palace gardens afterward, but nothing 
came of it. 

The term “‘ princely” as applied to munificence does 
not seem to be applicable to Eastern monarchs as it 
used to be. When the Shah left Buckingham Palace he 
is said to have exclaimed that he should never forget 
the great English people; but he seems to have omitted 
to ‘‘remember” the servants. He dowered them only 
with a parting smile, which, tho it would be doubt 
less treasured like perpetual sunshine in Persia, cannot 
be invested in the Savings Bank,S. W. To a higher 
class, ‘‘ the Light of Asia” distributed Persian decor® 
tions in great profusion; they are made of green rib 
bons; I wondered why so many of his staff were visiting 
Whiteley’s a day or two previous to their departure buy- 
ing ribbons, but now I kiow. How pleasant it must be 
to be able to make people happy by the yard. To the 
high ofticials about the Court the Shah gave, however, 
very beautiful jewels—which it is to be hoped will tum 
out to be genuine. 

This custom of ‘‘tipping” the head of departments and 
neglecting the tails is common with great potentates of 
doubtful civilization. Years ago I remember a Russia 
Grand Duke visiting a Cornish mine, in the neighbor 
hood of which I chanced to be staying. He was very 
liberal and left £50 behind as a record of his visit, the 
whule of which the manager appropriated, As he b 
only shown His Highness over the place, and not evel 
descended into the mine with him, the other employes 
were naturally incensed at the proceeding, and ad- 
dressed a respectful letter to the Grand Duke to inquit® 
whether his generous benefaction had been applied a 
he had intended. To this His Highness made no di 
reply, but forwarded a diamond ring to the manage! 
“To him that hath shall be given” was hencef 
that gentleman's favorite text. 
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‘ It is generally admitted that our pieasant sins are apt 

take the form of scourges, but nothing has hitherto 
been said (with the trifling exception, perhaps, of danc- 
jng) against our accomplishments. Even these, how- 
ever, are NOW beginning to be cast up against us. A 

tleman who had been very severely pummeled and 
“eut about” by two acquaintanées, is cross-examined 
by them as to his alleged injuries in a police court. 
«You are in the habit of chewing bottles in public 
pouses, I believe,” observes one of them, Well, really, 
ifa man believed that, one would be inclined to think 
he would believe anything. The prosecutor, however 
at once admitted that he is partial to that singular prac- 
tice, only he is careful to add that he does it for pleas- 
ure and not for profit; itis the relaxation of his lighter 
pours. ‘* You are also given to sticking pins and knives 
into your flesh for the amusement of the public.” ‘‘ For 
their amusement, yes,” the other allows; ‘‘it is a per- 
formance; it seems extremely attractive to public-house 
audiences.” ‘‘ Very good,” then exclaim the accused 
persons with one voice. ‘‘ Why shouldn’t those cuts 
and stabs you make so much fuss about be your own 
doing and not ours?” The feats of this interesting person, 
which may have delighted thousands, are thus absolute- 
ly quoted to his own detriment. 

Asa boy, I remember to have seen similar exploits in 
certain houses of entertainment; and, indeed, there was 
aschool-fellow of my own who gave great satisfaction 
by ranning pivs into his legs without apparent incon- 
yenience; but I had an idea that these amusements were 
out of fashion. In old times the chewing of glass and 
even the swallowing of stones were extremely popular 
as exhibitions. Nor was this latter a deception. In 
Boyle’s ‘‘ Experimental Philosophy” we read of a man 
carefully watched who dieted himself on stones for 
some time; while in Father Paulian’s ‘* Physical Diction- 
ary” there is a narrative of a true lithophagite, or 
stone-eater, who preferred that nutriment to all others, 
and for a mace dish, or entrée, thought nothing so good 
as‘ pebbles and marbles made into paste.” 

The attention of the public is drawn by an evening 
journal to the ‘‘Lawyers’ Prayer Union, the existence of 
which is not generally known.” This form of introduc- 
tion strikes one as not altogether complimentary, and 
even as being a trifle cynical.. It reminds one of Lord 
Westbury’s observation from the bench, when the coun- 
sel for a fraudulent banking company was demonstrat- 
ing that the directors were very religious and could not 
therefore be guilty of the conduct imputed to them. 
“Their proceedings always commenced with prayer.” 
“Who officiated?” inquired the judge. ‘The chairman, 

my Lud, he always began with ‘ Let us pray.’” ‘‘ Did 

hespell it with an a or an e?” was the judicial rejoinder. 

The ties of family in Germany are said to be very pow- 
erful, but its military law is stronger. A German long 
resident in London, who left home at twenty years of 
age, thereby evading service in the army, has sent to the 
papers a communication received from the authorities 
in ‘the Fatherland” in answer to an application to be 
permitted to visit his father ere he died. ‘‘ Come by all 
means,” was in effect the austere rejoinder; ‘* but you 
will have to pay a fine of £6, 10s., undergo six weeks’ 
drilling and spend six months in a fortress.” This 
was a little too much for the correspondent’s filial in- 
stinct. ‘It would have been a great joy to me to have 
seen my father,” he says; ‘‘ but under these circum- 
stances we shall meet no more.” 

The supposed murderer of the tourist in Arran seems 
to have been very ingenious. He returns to the cottage 
where they had a double-bedded room together, saying 
that he himself had tired of their mountain walk, but 
that his companion had gone on and would return pres- 
ently. By lying down in both beds, and washing in 
both basins, and then departing in the early morning, 
before the household was astir, he gave the impression 
that the murdered man had returned and departed with 
him. If the story had been imagined, it would certainly 
have been a feather in the cap of the novelist, to have 
hit upon this deception. It will be claimed no doubt ae 
a victory of fact over fiction; but the truth is the con- 
test between them is similar to that between heavy guns 
and defensive armor; if one seems to have got the better 
of the other to-day, the other is the victor to-morrow. 
As to the moral drawn from the murder by some scribes 
concerning the caution we should exercise in choosing 
our traveling companions, it will be utterly thrown 
away. Every summer scores of tourists fall into this 
error, and tho few are murdered a good many are bored 
to death. 

There is not much, perhaps, to be deduced from the 
hospitalities of the country house, but still it seems 
strange enough to read among the ‘“ Fashionable De- 
partures” that of the Archbishop of Canterbury from 
Lambeth to ‘“‘ Earl Cliffe Lodge, Ramsgate, the residence 
of Mr. Montefiore.” Among the company invited to 
meet his Grace, we are also told, is the Chief Rabbi. I dare 
Say these dignitaries will find they have plenty in com- 
mon, but it will certainly not be creed. The cynic who 
has assured us that if ever the lion should lie down with 
the lamb it will be with the lamb inside him, must now 
Own himself in error. Nor can it be any longer said 
that it is only because they have not the opportunity 
that the heads of the various Christian Churches do not 


held out with voluntary hand, and much to his Grace’s 


credit. In Spain the crop of Christian charity seems 

still a little backward; but tho the Archbishop of Toledo 

would probably not hob and nob with a chief rabbi, he 

would hardly send him tothe stake. ‘* Pooh, poch, burn 

aJew? Burn adozen, burn two,” would be now con- 

sidered quite an indefensible remark, even tho the con- 

flagration was recommended as “‘a receipt for a Prince 

of Asturia.” 

There has been a great deal of indignation expresed of 

late against the practice of *‘ cribbing” in examinations 

in the army for promotion. Of course it is very wrong, 

but the exemplary punishment demanded by some who 

have perhaps never undergone any educational ordeal 

of a similar nature, or perhaps of any kind, seems a 

little blood-thirsty. The offenders, they say in effect, 

should be ‘* hung, drawn and quartered.” Well, being 

officers they are quartered, so that a part of the sentence 

has been already inflicted. Of course, tho their crime is 

committed in cold “blood, they are not murderers, and 

therefore cannot look for the sympathy that is always 

extended to persons who take human life, especially 

under aggravated circumstances; the evidence cannot 

be impugned altogether as in their case; but on the 

otber hand it is quite possible that the examiners may 

sometimes be in error. The coincidences of mistakes 

in examination papers are often very remarkable; and 

where the subject is one depending upon memory are 
explicable enough even if the examiner has a judicial 

mind, which is not always the case. I remember a 
curious example of this in my undergraduate days. 

Two young gentlemen of the name of Smith sat next to 
one another (as they were bound to do from alphabeti- 
cal reasons) in a college examination, and their papers 
gave rise to strong suspicion of collusion. The head 
lecturer, who was a man of great decision of character 
(which his friends called obstinacy), was convinced of 
their guilt, and sent for the delinquents, whom of course 
he interviewed separately. ‘‘ Your brother sat next to 
you in examination last Monday, I believe,” was his 
remark to the elder of the two criminals. ‘‘ No, sir,” 
was the quiet rejoinder; ‘the fact is I have not got a 
brother.” ‘* Don’t prevaricate,” thundered the lecturer; 
‘the relationship is of no consequenoe; at all events 
you sat next to somebody of your own name.” ‘‘ Why 
yes, sir; there were a good many Smiths on both sides 
of me, and likewise opposite,” was the imperturba- 
ble reply. ‘‘ Well, Iam only speaking of one of them. 
The charge I make against you is that you took an 
English translation of Thucydides into the Hall with 
you, and copied it verbatim, while you suffered your 
neighbor to take the same advantage, making a few 
mistakes and alterations to conceal the fact.” ‘I never 
took the book you speak of into the Hall with me.” 
‘*Your crib is at your rooms, I suppose?” ‘‘ Yes, sir.” 
‘Then let me see it.” The head-lecturer accompanied 
the accused to his rooms and looked at the book, He 
expected to find the pages containing the translation of 
the required extract (which was known beforehand) 
had been torn out, for the greater convenience of copy- 
ing it in the Hall; his mind was ingenious, and he ought 
to have been at the Bar, but the page was not missing. 
‘* Now be kind enough to sit down and translate from 
the original.” The culprit did so, and preduced almost 
word for word the translation he had given before. 
** You don’t seem much of a scholar, sir, but I must say 
you have an extraordinarily good memory.” ‘Just 
so. You will find that the other Smith is quite as little 
of a scholar, and has not so good a memory.” And 
this turned out to be the case; he also learned his Thu- 
cydides from the crib, but had no more copied from 
his neighbor than picked his pocket. The head-lec- 
turer made a handsome apology to both his young 
friends, and was afterward known, in the confidence 
of private intercourse, to admit that on-one occasion 
during his life he had committed an error in judgment. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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AMERICAN ARTISTS AT THE MUNICH ART 
EXHIBITION AND ARNOLD BOCKLIN. 


BY COUNTESS VON KROCKOW, 








THE American artists who exhibit works this year again 
in Munich would make up a group by themselves; but 
their pictures are not only scattered on the walls of the 
Crystal Palace, their names, too, appear in German, or are 
followed on the catalog by the name of a foreign city—by 
Munich, Rome or Paris—so that there is nothing to inform 
the uninitiated of their nationality. As they work in 
Europe, the subjects of their pictures are naturally foreign 
if they be—as is mostly the case—landscape or genre 
painters. In the few instances of ideal or bistorical com- 
position no trace of the nationality of the artist is looked 
for at any time. 

The American visitors to the Exhibition, therefore, altho 
of astonishingly great numbers, are left unaware of there 
being works in every room by home artists, and are thus 
deprived of experiencing the thrill of pride that comes of 
discovering that a good piece is by a countryman. The 
artists are men too young as yet to have won a general 
reputation, or are men whose names have got associated 
with continental towns by this same faulty method of 





persecute unbelievers as of old, Here is the olive branch 


It grew up perhaps partly in the early sense of depreciation 
of American art and the wish to pass for a European 
artist, and partly out of practical reasons; for the putting 
of one’s present address to one’s name was a denotation of 
the schooling that was being undergone and was easing 
communications with would-be purchasers. The latter 
ground holds good, no doubt, up to the present day. Sales 
take place at exhibitions through the secretary, who reaps 
a percentage (the Munich percentage is five per cent. of the 
market price of a work); but purchase is often an after- 
thought, and in such cases it is advantageous for the artist’s 
address to have been fixed on the mind of the contempla 
ting buyer through thecatalog. Thepresent practice is not 
to be done away with, but it should be widened. To the 
name of the town where the artist is at present residing 
there should be prefixed, as occurs often in other catalogs, 
the name or an abbreviation of the name, of the country to 
which the artist belongs. 

A single instance of this kind occurs as an exception in 
the case of Caliga, who writes “Amerika ”’ in parenthesis, 
after his professional name (No. 153). 

The painting he sends represents the interior of a cottage 
on the shores of the Lake of Constance, and is a piece such 
as I have mentioned, creditable to American skill and cal- 
culated to gratify American visitors. A young peasant 
couple are seated at the cradle of their first born; a theme 
that is old, because it is universally felt that the moment 
is solemn and subduing. The pose of the two is simple 
with just enough of awkwardness of movement to betray 
the peasant stiffness of muscle in all exercises except the 
common ones of labor. The tones are cool and the out- 
lines of the figures softened. So, too, is the light from the 
low windows pearly. One recognizes a successful applica- 
tion in the piece of the healthiest axioms of the ‘‘ gray ” 
school. A subdued and quiet effect is the united result in 
it of the motive, the drawing and the color of the work. 
Kdhler’s two pictures are café scenes. One is a tolerably 
large canvas, and shows the interior of a popular resort at 
a crowded hour in the afternoon. There is a good deal of 
admirable characterization in the piece; the party at play, 
at the left, and thestudent in the background giving an 
order, are extremely successful bits; but the female figures 
at a center-table are weak, and this accident is unduly no- 
ticeable because the dress of one is the lightest color and the 
only light color in the somewhat dark interior. The tone 
of ‘‘ Morning in a Café”’ is clearer and better. The three 
figures that compose the scene are delightful; the back of 
the elderly gentleman who is intent on a game, the bright, 
pretty woman drawing on her gloves at a neighboring 
table, and the faded lieutenant who eyes the spectacle of 
the disappearance of the dainty fingers for a moment in- 
stead of his board and chess-men. The light in this picture, 
too, is very good and much exce!lent painting is to be 
found in the details, such as the marble surface of the 
tables, the water glasses standing upon them and the va- 
rious textures of the furniture. 

Mr. Kohler is a Milwaukee man, and the museum of his 
native town, which possesses already one of his works, 
contemplates buying the ‘‘ Strike,” a canvas that attracted 
attention last year in Munich and is being exhibited this 
year at the Paris Exposition. 

Other American pictures are “‘ Resting on the Flight into 
Egypt,” “‘ Love Idyl”’ and “ Maternal Bliss,” by William 
August Shade; ‘‘Reconvalescent,’”’ by Charles F. Ulrich; 
“ Twilight,’’ by Frank Richardson, and vhe ‘“‘ Leaves Gath- 
erers” and “Highway,” by Hartwick. Marr’s “ Flagel- 
lants’”’ is a colossal painting containing some three hundred 
figures or more, and will gain one of the medals of the Ex- 
hibition. The scene represents a street procession of the 
religious fanatics that arose in Europe after the great pest, 
and went crying and castigating themselves through the 
land, abhorred by the regular Church authorities and ter- 
rible to the inhabitants until they became themselves in- 
fected by the Flagellants’ ecstatic madness. A saintly 
youth on a stretcher, a coffin borne by cowled monks, a 
swoon'ng seer on the back of a draped mare, are objects 
which pass by, together with their groups of fanatic follow- 
ers and individuals detached from their fellows in fits of 
raving. The castigating, many-lashed whip which gavethe 
name to the medieval flagellant is seen in the hands of the 
personages of the picture and even, indeed, inuse. But the 
brutal side of the topic is not turned out obtrusively. We 
have to thank the artist, on the contrary, for much more 
emotion and much less blood than it was the fashion of old 
Spanish and modern French painters to represent. 

That the architecture in the piece is a little heavy, I have 
mentioned, I think, before. Mr. Marr suffered trom the in- 
convenience of a small studio while painting it, and sees 
his composition now for the first time in an adequate light 
and perspective. 

The painting is a collection of pretty nearly all the fea- 
tures which have been raised of recent years into vog, 

from the size of the frame and the subject of the scene to 
the way in which the brush is handled. Every exhibition 
that is on a large or international scale, contains pictures 
essentially like the *‘ Flagellants,” in overwhelming ma- 
jorities, by which I mean that most works are composites, 
and the present Ausstell$ng is like others in offering a 
great number of them. 

As that which we value in art is manifold and various, so 
the artist himself retains seldom a single factor as the 
thing and the only thing to be acquired. He holds, while 
creating an ideal in his mind that is composed of many 
factors—these factors being tne insights which he has 
gathered during his years of work, from his own experi- 
ence or from the example of other men, Some artists, like 
Marr, add soberly one insight after another, so long as they 
do not counter-act. Ten to one, however, if the latest in 
sight will be over-valued, during the process of progressing, 
and hailed as the only one of any worth—a fact that is 
as trae of schools or bodies of artists as it is of individ- 
uals. 

Munich, for instance, is given up in a body just now to 
“tone.’”?’ When I come to the city the talk I hear in the 





cataloging. 


ateliers, which I visit, is of this or the other man’s “‘ tones,’’ 
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And when I walk with artist friends through the Exbibi- 
tion halls they astonish me by the frequency of judgments 
which are founded upon this sole quality alone. The 
men, as I remember, that occupied their present places 
some sixteen or seventeen years ago, talked of composition 
in the strain of praise which they now use for “ natural- 
ness’”’ and the “ want of composition,’ and of color, with 
the same enthusiasm which “ tone’’ and “‘ nuance” incite to- 
day. 

The strength and movement which a new insight reaches 
in art makes it like an irresistible flood, and men are car- 
ried off upon it. Nearly every tide strands some of those 
whom it has once caught up. They remain ‘‘colorists,”’ 
“impressionists,” or ‘‘realists’’—whatever it may be— 
their whole life long. Others ride on the wave until they 
behold a newer one, or see that what they took for the ark 
of salvation, and intrusted themselves to, is but a chip of 
artistic truth. They land from it and work up their chip 
as an additional bit of new material into the habitation of 
their individual and peculiar style. 

This is so true that it takes but a little knowledge of the 
currents of European art to classify under a few heads 
nearly all the thousand works of a score of walls. A chro- 
nological dating of currents is the key as to which are the 
oldest, the elder, the younger and the youngest men; for 
an artist must be isolated by reason of aye or of locality 
to have escaped the influence of contemporary thought. 

One man’s work alone, or above all others, strikes the 
mind in the present exhibition as unclassifiable and unique. 
There are paintings of more masterly technical comple- 
tion, as there productions of most amiable, dignified, or in- 
dividual talents, like Defregger’s, Benczur’s and Gabriel 
Max’s. Inthe etchings of Klinger, ‘‘It is not Death but 
the forms of death that the soul abhors,”’ an imagination 
announces itself even, of equal depth and of a humaner 
greatness. But Klinger’s powers seem fragmentary. 

In Arnold Biécklia all is mature. Be certain thatif a 
piece wears a look of momentariness and incompleteness 
of grasp, it is because the theme itself is fleeting, like the 
breath of_spring passing over the land, or moisture evapo- 
rating from off a hill-side. It is only in imitating or spread- 
ing his own works (and he borrows from no one else) that 
ne becomes grotesque. For Bicklin has this trait too of 
genius. The sublime and the ridiculous stand divided in 
him only by a line. He is no producer of mediocrities. 
He can show nothing indifferently or respectably good, 
just as he is never ‘“‘damned by faint praise.”” His pictures 
are creations of the most original fancy or of the most 
childish extravagance. 

This imagination has a likeness with the poet Shelley’s, 
and is the rarest, perhaps, at present inGermany. Subtle 
Paul Heyse, born in the circle of the art historian Kugler, 
and living his whole life in an atmosphere of the same re- 
fined and comprehensive criticism, doing away with my 
‘“‘perhaps,” called it the other day the rarest phantasy in 
Germany; as indeed, there are enough critics of his mind. 
Bécklin seeks and has sought from the first, the elements 
of the natural world. ‘These he personifies and gives com- 
panions, new conections or new careers and destinies. Such 
were the series of his early landscapes, now possessed by 
Count Schack, of his fire-pieces in Carlsruhe, and of all his 
water pieces from the ‘‘Pan in the Rushes” of an indolent 
sea, that first aroused Munich in 1857, to the idyls which 
he sends to this year’s{Jahres Ausstelling. 

There are three of them: ‘‘A Roundelay of Spring,’ 
** An Ocean Idyl,” and * Silence at Sea.’”’? A fourth num- 
ber, entitled a ‘“‘ Castle Plundered by Pirates,’”’ belongs to 
the class of reproductions er lmitations which I have men- 
tioned, having for its original one of those Carlsruhe fire- 
pieces which early established his fame. We talk of ideas 
running to sand; Bocklin’s here have run to rock. There is 
nothing left of the dash of thought which illuminated the 
first canvas by summoning up a fortress in flames despite 
a limitless sea at its base, and one form of the misuses of 
the Promethean gift to man (incendiarism). This present 
piece shows a rock that has for its chief trait, the position 
which it holds across the face of the picture, from one side 
of the frame to the other, like a broad band or strip of 
woolen cloth. The red of the burning castle on the top is 
more conspicuous in its vermilion than in the original; 
but the energy of the combined elements of fire, air, water 
and the rapacious iustincts of man that makes the first 
piece extraordinary is altogether wanting in it. The can- 
vas looks like some out-of-the-way chromo. 

A **Roundelay of Spring”’ is so light in tone one holds it 
for an imitation of Bécklin by some follower of the plein 
air school, until the round-cheeked old fellow on the bank 
fixes youreye. You recognize then atrue Bicklin figure, 
or a figure inherently living, and living from a supernatu- 
ral source, different from our human spring of being. Itis a 
dryad: and his companions, the floating, draped figure that 
rises like a breath of refreshing, cleanly moisture from the 
glistening fountain, as well as the rollicking dancers, on 
the brow of the hill, are blood of his blood, despite the differ- 
ence in their looks and shapes. All are births of the earth. 
And every one who has been drawn to nature and knows itin 
all its miens and familiar growths, and has felt the scanti- 
ness and inadequateness of the classic personifications of 
them, hails the bluffy dryad as the personification of the 
very first of these familiar births, and one which has 
hitherto been without an embodiment in art. For not the 
anenome aud violet break first into life in spring, as poets 
have been fond of intimating. Your farmer’s boy and 
Bicklin know that it is the folk of the skunk-cabbage 
world that overtakes the grass-blades in sunny, wet spots 
on hill-sides, and pash up their flabby, homely heads first 
over the brown of last year’s turf; just as this bourgeon 

dryad spreads his heavy, turgid limbs upon the slant above 
the fountain. The floating naiad is solitary; only the 
rollicking group on the top of the hill reminds one of elfin 
rings. 

What is new in the picture is the freshness and complete- 
ness of the inspiration. The old-style embodiments of 
spring and its voices were pretty, dainty and airy, and 
nearly always in conventional groups, as if the spirits of 





the elemental world were as gregarious as ourselves; 
whereas fountains as a matter of fact, run alone, apd most 
flowers stand isolated and apart. But above all, the in- 
troduction of the robust, unsentimental and homely speci- 
mens, together with ideally slender and graceful ones of 
this iatangible folk of hamadryads is noticeable. 

Bocklin’s imagination, indeed, so swarms with the popu- 
lation of every element, that it seems a chance whether a 
beauty or the beast of them shall get upon his canvas. 
The more surprising and delightful on this account is eve- 
ry fresh production of his brush, for it offers of a certainty 
something characteristic and rare. In the ‘‘ Roundelay ”’ 
we have both the beauties and the beasts of spring, the 
gross, flabby weed, with its heavy base, and the refined 
floweret as it is touched by the waving wand of the dulcet 
wind. The “‘ Silence at Sea,” on the other hand, is a sin- 
gle beautiful figure; a mermaid with hair of dusky gold, 
and nether parts of sapphire and every gemmy hue. She 
lies on her side upon a rock of the boundless, empty sea. 
Three sea-gulls sit with folded wimgs at her hand, anda 
monster of the deep lies on its back, a symbol of short rest 
in the waveless water beneath the rock. One arm of the 
mermaid is raised, and it can be noted as a wonder in art 
that this gesture which might be thought calculated to 
disturb the effect by a suggestion of movement, only 
hightens the spell of the canvas. 

The piece is a coloristic marvel, and is painted upon an 
underground of impasto, like all of the finer works of 
the artist—at least of later years. I have described Béck- 
lin’s technical processes in the journals that are devoted 
especially to art, and cannot do more here than call atten- 
tion to the fact of their being genie]. 

The last composition, an ‘*{[dyl of the Sea,” is the most 
important; and one could search Europe, indeed, for its 
match in respect of originality and potency. The'scene is a 
family of ocean sprites; the mother in the foreground lies 
extended with her naked limbs upon a rock, that is lipped 
by the sea, a suckling naiad near her crushed breasts, her 
yaze indolently turned to the scene above. Artists complain 
that the figure isincorrectly drawn; and Bécklin, it is true, 
never uses models; his great studio in Zurich is as empty 
as a barn. Be the figure wanting anatomically as hu- 
man females go, the fishy character of the mermaid is em- 
bodied in it in every line. Her very position upon the rock 
is characteristic, since it bespeaks her having been half 
washed by the heaving of a wave upon it. 

What her slothful gaze directs itself to, is a sleek sea an- 
imal of the seal kind, which the father brings up from a 
dive into the deep. For her it is no novel sight, but beside 
himself with amaze, is a boyish offspring, who halts in his 
climb toward the upper rock. 

All of the supernatural, wondrous figures are of a hand- 
some race, and the coloring of the picture is of a satiating, 
deep, rich tone. 

The ‘‘ Pinakotek” bought last year a sea piece which al- 
ready draws a pilgrimage of artists and laymen; and this 
composition is equal to it. Bdécklin, besides, may cease cre- 
ating more of its kind, and it is certain that his produc- 
tions will be striven for some day by American collectors 
as they already are by European connoisseurs. I wisned 
the ‘‘Idyl”’ might be secured now for one of our galleries. 
Its rarity is of the sort that a poem of Shelley might have 
possessed, if the poet had l:ved to Bécklin’s mature age. 

MUNICH, BAVARIA. 





Science. 





ADOBE seems to be a geological deposit analogous to 
the loess, but more widely extended and thicker. I.C. Rus. 
sell, of the United States Geological Survey, treats of it in 
the Geological Magazine for July and August. It is to be 
found in the Cordilleras region of the West wherever the 
rainfall amounts to less than twenty inches annually. It 
is a fine-grained porous earth, gray or yellow, crumbling in 
the fingers and separating most readily in a vertical direc- 
tion. Vertical scraps of it will remain intact for years with- 
out forming a talus slope, and its durability is well shown 
in the sun-dried bricks used by the Indians for building 
their houses. It is analogous in character and composition 
to the playas of the arid region, which consist of fine sedi- 
ment interpenetrated by precipitated salts which are set 
free by the evaporation of saline waters. This adobe is over 
1,500 feet thick at many localities in Utah and Nevada. 
The wind adds materially to the composition of the adobe 
by blowing fioe particles of mineral and organic nature to 
the places of its growth. 


....The July number of the American Journal of 
Science presents a detailed account of the Peridotile, a 
crystalline igneous rock in Arkansas, by Prof. J. C. Brau- 
ner, State Geologist of Arkansas. The fact had been stated 
orally last year at the Cleveland meeting of the A. A. A. S. 
The geological maps have for many years represented an 
Archean area in this State, based upon this occurrence. The 
entire exposure is about 2,400 feet long and 1,600 wide. It 
is of igneous origin, having been erupted through Paleozoic 
strata near the close of the Cretaceous. It consists of augite 
and olivene without any feldspar, with a considerable 
perofskite, a little yellow mica and magnesite. The oli- 
vine is frequently changed to serpentine and chlorite. Only 
two related roots have thus far been found in the United 
States, the first the so-called serpentine from Syracuse, N. 
Y., and the second from Elliott Co., Kentucky. 


.... Prof. E, Hall, in a recent paper read before the Royal 
Society, thinks the pheaomen of terrestrial magnetism can 
be explained by the existence of a concentric zone of rock 
filled with magnetic iron, situated about 100 miles below 
the surface of the earth. If only 15 per cent. of iron were 
present, this zone need not exceed three miles in thickness. 
The existence of the magnetic poles at the north would be 
due to protuberances of the magnetic massinto the exterior 
non-magnetic shell. 





Persoualitics 


Mr. CHAUNCEY M. DEPEw, who returned from 
last week, expressed great disappointment over the 
can exhibit at the Paris Exposition. He says that we 
show what we are made of at the World’s Fair in 
Referring to the talk he had with Mr. Gladstone, Mr 
pew quotes the following remark made by the Grand Ola 
Man: 

“If [had to select from the beginning of the world down 
the present time, and so on to its close, the fifty years in what 
would pass my active life, I would choose the half cent : 
which I have lived, because in that half century there has been 
the emancipation of the slaves; there has been the emanej 
of the restrictions upon the Catholic, there has been the 
pation of all the restrictions upon the corn law; there has been 
the emancipation of the voter from restrictions upon 
It has been fifty years of emancipation, and the only half 


ry of which that can be said.” 


-.-.When King Kalakaua first came to this country he 
was entertained in Chicago by Mayor Colvin. Upon 
arrival in that city he was met in the depot by the Mayor 
who with the City Council and distinguished ¢j < 
corted his Majesty to the Grand Pacific Hotel, They ap. 
rived, and had proceeded up-stairs when the Mayor halted 
his guest in front of one of the parlors reserved for his use 
Then he drew himself up, and everybody expecteda Speech, 
Finally he cleared his throat and said: *‘ Your Majesty, we 
will now leave you and give you a chance to wash up!” 


-...THE INDEPENDENT recently fell into an error con 
cerning the identity of one of our contributors, Graham R, 
Tomson. The Boston Advertiser asserted that the poet's 
real name was Mrs. Sharp, and as there had been some little 
uncertainty as to whether Graham R. Tomson was a pen- 
name or a real name, we repeated the statement. Bat now 
Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton writes us from London that 
Mrs. Graham R. Tomson is her intimate friend; that sheig 
not and never was a Mrs. Sharp, and that her real and true 
name is Tomson, Graham Rosamond Tomson. 


----At the Guilford, Conn., celebration last week, special 
honor was doneto the memory of Fitz-Greene Halleck, who 
was born there. Professor C. F. Johnston, in his tribute to 
the author of “‘ Marco Bozzaris,” said that “ he could 
trace his descent from more than one ancient and honor. 
able family.””, We may mention that he was a direct de. 
scendant of John Eliot, the apostle to the Indians, who 
could himself turn a verse on occasion. 


-...-The home of Jean Ingelow is described as an‘old- 
fashioned, cream-colored stone house in Kensington, sur 
rounded by handsome grounds, and embosomed in flower 
and shrubs.”” Miss Ingelow is well along in years, but is 
still active with her pen, altho she publishes infrequently, 


...-Mr. Lewis Morris was intrusted to write the odeto 
Queen Victoria on the occasion of her recent visit to 
Wales. Morris is a friend of the Prince of Wales anditis 
thought by some that he will succeed Lord Tennyson 
poet laureate of England. 





Pebbies. 


THE ruler of Morocco is able to do a Dey’s work—- 
Washington Critic. 


..-‘* Well, Browne, how do you find yourself?” “ Never 
lose myself. If I did, I suppose I’d advertise.’”"—Harper’s 
Buzar. 


....Oyster suppers are appropriate only for months which 
have an Rin them, and for pocket-books which havea V 
in them—Life. 


....The tar likes the ocean swell because it makes his 
vessel pitch. This is the real resin of his affection for the 
salt sea.—Harper’s Bazar. 


.... The reason that some men can’t make both ends meet 
is because they are too busily engaged in making one end 
drink.— Baltimore American. 


...."I can’t understand all this fuss about using elec- 
tricity for executions,’ remarked Judge Lynch, of Kansas, 
reflectively. ‘‘Out in our section we have used the tele 
graph pole for years.”’—Life. 

.... Young Simpkins: “I went to see the lovely Clara last 
night, and do you know she asked me to sit beside her 0B 
the divan. What do you say to that?” Charley: “ I should 
say Sofa so good.’’—Kearney Enterprise. 


....“*Pawo me honah, me deah boy.” ‘ Don’t,” inter 
rupted his friend, ‘“{ beg of you, don’t; you couldn’t raise 
enough on it to buy acord for your eye-glass.” And the 
conversation was not resumed.— Exchange. 


.... Miss —-——: “‘Why, John, these gloves are nd 
mates.” John: ‘1 know they’re not, Miss; and what 
troubles me most is, the other pair what’s in on the table 
do be ia the same perdicament as these.’’—Judge. 


....“*Waiter, bring me a couple of soft-boiled eggs.” Voice 
at next table: ‘‘ Tne same for me. But, waiter, be sure 
they are fresh.” “ Allright.” Waiter’s voice in the dix 
tance: ‘Four soft-boiled eggs; two must be fresh.”—Paris 
Figaro. 


.... Miss Gladys Herbeau: “‘Iv’s not for my property ye 
love me, is it, George? You love me for myself alone?” 
Mr. Hermann: “ Yes, darling.” Miss Gladys Herbeaw 
“For my real worth?” Mr. Hermann: * Yes, dear. 
and personal.’’—Life. 


...“* Doctor, will you let me know how much I owe 
you?” “Oh, my good woman, I know you are not in easy 
circumstances, I will not charge you anything for my 
trouble.” “ Yes, that’s all very well; but who is to pay 
apothecary ?”’—Fliegende Blittter. 
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School and College. 


THE John Crouse Memorial College for Women, Syracuse 
University, formally opened and dedicated Wednesday of 
this week, has been finished and furnished by the donor, 
Mr. John Crouse, of Syracuse, N. Y., in the most com- 
plete manver. Its site is on the university campus, 
on what is perhaps the most conspicuous position in 
or near Syracuse; the Crouse College can therefore be seen 
for miles in every direction. Its dimensions are: length, 
190 feet; width, 160 feet; hight, to top of tower, 172 feet. 
Dressed Long Meadow brown sandstone is the material 
of which it is constructed. The general form is that of 
an L. There are four floors; the first has twelve recitation 
rooms, the janitor’s apartments—a suite of five roots. 
boiler, engine, coal, cvil and blast rooms—in all, twenty- 
ope rooms; the second floor has eighteen rooms and four 
princip» | entries; the third, twelve rooms and the music 
hall; the fourth floor has eleven 1:0oms—in all, sixty-four 
rooms, almost each of which has been planned for the spe- 
cial purpose for which it is to be used. The music hall at- 
tracts most attention, for it is a marvel of costly design, 
prilliant and rich composition and skillful workmanskip. 
The tower, which rises from the northeast corner of the 
puilding, contains a set of chimes consisting of nine bells. 
The heating apparatus cost $40,000. Besides the radiators 
in each room, apparatus for heating air and forcing it all 
over the building is provided. The temperature of each 
room is automatically regulated and registered by electric- 
ity. Ground was broken for the building April 1st, 1888. 
The corner-stone was laid June 6th, 1888. Just a year after, 
June 25th, 1889, the great building was about completed 
when, in the midst of Commencement, the death of the 
donor, Mr. John Crouse, was announced. The work, how- 
ever, did not stop. Mr. D. Edgar Crouse, the son of Mr. 
John Crouse, went forward with the planus of his father. 
Under bis direction the building has been got ready for use. 
Music Hall has been completed and s-ated with one thou- 
sand opera chairs. All the various and peculiar furniture 
tor drawing, painting, modeling, music and waiting rooms 
has been procured 





....Reports having been circulated representing that the 
Johns Hopkins university was financially embarrassed, 
President Gilman authorizes the statement that the present 
efficiency of the university is assured for at least three 
years. Hesays that while the income from Baltimore and 
Ohio stock has been cut off, the accumulated income of 
former years, the income from investments outside of the 
railroad, the income from tuition (which amounted last 
year to nearly $40.900) are available. Besides, generous 
persons have subscribed the sum of $108,000 to be expended 
asan emergency fund during the next three years. A new 
building, given by Eugene Levering. of Baltimore, is now 
going up. A lectureship in literature bas been endowed 
byagift of $20,000. By the bequest of John W. McCoy the 
university inherits his library of 8,000 volumes, and is the 
residuary legatee of his estate, estimated at above $100,- 
000, exclusive of the library. It is safe to say that within 
six months the Johns Hopkins University has received 
from these various sources nearly $300,000, and other gifts 
are expected. 


....A number of changes in the faculty of Lehigh Uni- 
versity have been announced. In the department of chemis- 
try, Mr. Lennox takes the place resigned by Mr. Richardson 
as instructor in qualitative avalysis, and Mr. Ernst A. 
Congdon, Ph.B., a graduate of Columbia School of Mines, 
Columbia College, instructor in qualitative analysis and 
assaying. Mr. P. F. Dashiell, a graduate of Johns Hop- 
kins University, in organic chemistry, to fill the position 
resigned by Mr. Charles W. Marsh, Ph.D. A largenumber 
of students, including half of the freshmen, have applied to 
take a course in electrical engineering. 


.... Williams College opened fts ninety-seventh year last 
Thursday with the largest attendance in its history. The 
whole number of students is 314; freshmen, 84; other en. 
trances, 19; total, 108. Professur Russell, class of ’72, late 
of Yale Theological Seminary, begins bis duties as Mark 
Hopkins Professor of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy. 
George H. Flint, of 86, becomes assistant in chemistry. 


-..» Washington and Jefferson College opened last week 
With a large number of new students. The college leased 
& part of their property, on which an oil-well bas been 
bored which flows at the rateof forty barrels an hour. 
The income from the oil-well will be a great help to the 
college which needs more funds to make improvements. 


-+.-The twenty-first year of Swarthmore College was 
formally opened last week. About one hundred new stu- 
dents are registered, and more are expected. 








Urws of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 

THE high tidal wave that swept the New Jersey and 
Long {sland coasts a week ago Sunday was the foreranner 
of 4 most disastrous storm, which lasted the bette: part of 
last week, Winds, high tides, rain, tempest, cyclone, de- 
scribe the week. At the hight of its speed the wind biew 
4l miles an hour in this city, 64 miles at Block Island, 36 
at Philadelphia, and 24 at Boston. Its velocity on the 
Coast of New Jersey was estimated at a mile a minute. The 
first reports of damage came from Coney Island, It is 
said that property worth a quarter of a million dollars was 

re destroyed. The grounds about the big hotels were 
desolated, pavilions and cottages were wrecked, and the 
Whole island was strewn with litter. Between the Man- 
Beach and Brighton Beach Hotels, all paths, roads 

aud fences were entirely obliterated. The water flooded 
intervening space 500 yards inland. At the 
Beach Hotel the tide had its own way. 

The lawn and flower-beds were destroyed, and thé tile- 





brick pavement was distributed in fragments over the 
neighborhood. ‘The bulkhead there was of sandbags 

weighing 500 pounds each, and extended 600 feet along the 

water-front. This ** protection” aguiust the surf was help- 

less in the tight, and the sandbags were tossed about like 

peas in a hopper. The children’s pavilion and the old 

Brighton Beach Bathing Pavilion were directly in the way 

of the onslaught, and tittle Was Teft of etther of ‘thém. 

Seid!’s large concert’ pavilion had the shingles completety 

ripped off. ‘he términus of the West Brighton Railroad 

was badly torn up, and the buildings and tracks of the new 

Brighton Railway, back of the hotel, were destroyed for 
300 yards, The hotel basement suffered as badly as did 

that at Manhattan.Beach, The water itself was destruc- 
tive enough, but as much more damage was done py the 

sand, which was piled up in the cellars and over the lawn 
of the hotel. The tide-wave asserted itself at Rockaway 
Beach with the same energy it displayed at Coney Island. 

At high-water on Tuesday morning the surf came upon 
shore ‘with tremendous force, and frightened people from 
their homes, compelting them to seek sheiter on more ¢le- 
vated points. The guests at the Arverne Hotel began to 
vacate the house early in the morning. At daybreak the 
hotel was completely surrounded by water, and the first 
stages were used to convey the guests to places of safety. 
The tide kept rising until the stages could no’‘longer make 
trips to the hotel, and boats had to be substituted. The 
guests went away hungry, as no meals could be prepared in 
the house, the water having flooded the kitchen and put. 
out tne fires. ‘the wind blew a gale from the northeast: 
and wrecked bathing-houses and other small frame struc-' 
tures, carrying them out to sea. 

On Wednesday the storm raged with great violence along, 
the entire New Jersey coast from Sandy Hook Point to 
Cape May City, and up the Delaware River as far north as 
Trenton. The place where’ the danger all day seemed! 
greatest, where thoueands of lives were thought to be in. 
peril, was Atlantic City, which on Monday night was com- 
pletely cut off from communication with the rest of the 
country by the floods overthe salt marshes. No trains 
could moveinor out of the city, and fears were enter- 
tained that the people would have little to eat except bread 
and water. Happily, however, they were reached on 
Thursday, and it was found that no lives had been lost. 
An exodus trom the place at once setin. The pretty little 
villages of Sea Bright and Low ‘Moor suffered terribly 
from the surf and from the waters backed up iuto the 
South Branch of the Shrewsbary River, on the west: side of 
the town. The ocean hammered away at the Sandy Hook 
Peninsula, opposite the foot of the Highlandsof Navesink, 
until it succeeded in re-opening the passage into. the 
Shrewsbury River which has been closed since the days of 
the Revolution. The waves tore out bulkheads, carried 
away the beautiful lawns which were the pride of the 
summer cottagers, and toppled several elegant cottages 
down intothe boiling surf, where they were almost instant- 
ly knocked to pieces. Thefragments were scattered farand 
wide aldng the beach. One of the saddest features of the 
storm was the encroachment of the sea along the front of 
Long Branch. Here the storm carried away bath-houses 
and pavilions and cut huge gaps in tne bluff which skirts 
Ocean Avenue, the famous sea drive. On Tuesday night a 
reign of terror prevailed among the cottugers from High- 
land Beach as far south as Monmouth Beach. Many of 
them sat up all night. The wind raised the sand from the 
beach and hurled it like small shot farinland. The tracks, 
of the Sandy Hook division of the Central Railroad Com-| 
pany of New Jersey were torn away in several places be-, 
tween Sandy Hook Point and Sea Bright. At Asbury Park, 
the loss was not as severe as it was further nortn. James. 
A. Bradley, the founder of the town, had his famous, 
wooden ocean promenade badly damaged and one of his big} 
pavilions was partially undermined by the surf.- The sand! 
was cut out from the beach from Deal Lake south, through) 
Asbury Park and Ocean Grove to Avon-by-the Sea. } 

The destruction of life and property was greater off Del-| 
aware than elsewhere. A dispaten to the Poiladelphia /n- 
quirer said: 


“ Advices from the Delaware Breakwater state that this has. 
been the most furious storm known to the oldest inhabitants. 
At least two-score vessels are now beached. Both wooden piers 
were washed away. The beach from Reheboth to Lewes is 
strewn with wrecks. It is thought at least fifty lives were lost. 
Men were seen clinging to the rigging of the fast sinking vessels 
frantically yelling for help. The life-saving crew were power- 
less to render assistance, owing to the fury of the gale. lt-was 
a terrible sight to witness, but no human power could save, 
them. Their bodies were washed ashore Wednesday morning 
and were buried in the sand along tne water. The loss to vessel 
property at the Breakwater will reach, it is thought, $5,000,000,”", 


....Corporal Tanner handed in bis resignation as Com-' 
missioner ot Pensions last week. It is understood that the 
resignation was requested by Secretary Noble, with the 
consent of the President. Following are Commissioner 
Tanner’s letter and the President’s reply: 


** DEPARTMENT OF THE sions, 
* BUREAU OF PBNSIONS, 
** WASHINGTON, DV, C., Sept. 12th, 1889. 
“ To the President: 

* The differences which exist between the Secretary of the In- 
terior and myself as te the policy to be pursued in the Adminis- 
tration of the Pension Bureau have reached a stage which 
threatens to embarrass you to an extent which I feel [ should 
not call upon you to suffer, and, as the investigation into the 
affairs of the Bureau has been completed, and, l am assured 
both oy yourself and by the Secretary of the Interior, contains 
no refiection on my integrity as an individual or as an officer, [ 
herewith place my resignation in your hands, to ‘take effect at 
your pleasure, to the end that you may be relieved of any fur- 
ther embarrassment in the matter. 

* Very respectfully yours, 
* JAMES TANNER, Commissioner.” 
“ EXECUTIVE MANSION, WASHINGTON, Sept. 12th, 1889. 
“ Hon. JAMES TANNER, COMMISSIONER OF PENSIONS: 

“ Dear Str.—Your letter tendering your resignation of the of- 

fice of Commissioner of Pensions has been received, and your 


resignation is accepted to take effect on the appointment and 
qualification of your successor. 

I do not think it necessary, in this correspondence, to disouss 
the causes which have led. to the present attitude of affairs in 
the Pension Office. You ‘have been kindly and fully advised of 
my views upon most of these matters... , ’ 

“Tt gives me pleasure to add-that, so far as [ am advised, your 
honesty has not at anv time been called in question, and I beg 
to renew the expression of my personal good will. 

“ Very truly.yours, BENJAMIN HARRISON.” 
-.-.The new United States war-ship, ** Baltimore,’>had a 
trial of speed last week and made a most remarkable record; 
her rate was 20 21 knots an hour on a four hours’ continu- 
ous run. The engines: developed fully 10,300 horse power, 
and asa result Cramp aud ‘Sons are entitled to a bonus of 
$130,000 for thus obtaining a showlag over and above the 
contract requirements. 


-...Grave fears were entertained for the safety of the 
new United States cruiser ‘Atlanta,’ whieh left New 
York for Newport on Monday and encountered the gale in 
allits severity. On Friday, however, the vessel reached 
Newport, having proved herself thoroughly seaworthy. 


.... Last week there were great subterraneous commo- 
tions, followed by tremendous explosions of gas and steam 
in the Upper Geyser Basin, Yellowstone Park, Many gey- 
sers which have long been dormant, and were supposed to 
have been extinct, are active. 


FOREIGN. 


A conference between Cardinal Manning and the direct- 
ors of the London dock companies was held on Thursday of 
last week to effect a compromise by which the strike might 
be ended. The Cardinal found that the directors were not 
willing to agree to the compromise proposed by him—viz., 
that the terms which the dock companies have already con- 
ceded go into effect on November 1st, provided the men im- 
mediately resume work. The Cardinal persuaded the di- 
rectors to consider again the proposal and to postpone. their 
decision for the present. After the conference was finished 
the Cardinal informed Messrs. Burns and Tillett, ‘leaders 
of the strike, that altho the directors adhered to their orig- 
inal offer to advance wages on January Ist, they were still 
open to further negotiations. He had been charged.by the 
directors to tell them that if the strikers had any other 
terms to suggest it was for them first to agree: among 
themselves what the terms should be, The directors had 
nothing from the men at present which they considered suf- 
ficiently clear and explicit. If the leaders of the strikers for- 
mulated final proposals, and presented them through Cardi- 
nal Manning,t he directors would again consider what. course 
they would pursue in response to the strikers’ demands. 
On Fiiday another conference was held between Cardinal 
Manning, on behalf of the strikers, and the directors of the 
deck companies. The Cardinal submitted to the directors - 
definite proposals from the strikers for the settlement of 
the wage question. The joint committee appointed to 
consider the proposals of the strikers agreed that the wages 
demanded by the dock laborers should be conceded, the 
advance to take effect November 4th. On Saturday Cur- 
dinal Manning and the Lcrd Mayor made strenuous efforts 
to bring about a settlemeet of the difficulties between the 
lightermen and their employers. The master lightermen 
finally conceded the terms demanded by their men, and 
thus the last obstacle to a fullresumption of work by the 
employés was removed. Messrs. Burns and Tillett, the rep- 
resentatives of the strikers,ou the same day signed the agree- 
ment entered into between themselves and the directors of 
the dock companies for the settlement of the strike. 
Theagreement between the dockmen and the directors of the 
dock companies includes a stipulation that contract work 
shall te converted on: November 4th next into piece work. 
All payments are to be made directly to the men under the 
supervision of the dock officials. Laborers who worked 
during the strike are to be treated as fellow-workers by 
the strikers, and the directors pledge themselves not to 
show resentment against the strikers. Ata meeting of the 
strikers Messrs. Burns and Tillett made speeches in which 
they announced the end of the dispute, and praised the ex- 
ertious put forth by Cardinal Manning and the Lord Mayor 
in effecting a settlement of the strike. Cardinal: Manning 
also addressed the men. He extolled the self-command 
shown by them during the struggle, and said they had 
passed through the ordeal unstained by anything detract- 
ing from their honor. ‘The strike was at an end, and on 
Sunday a monster meetiug of rejoicing was held in Hyde 
Park, 


....As a consequence of the dismissa] on May 3ist of the 
Conservative Cabinet (appointed under the regency of 
Princess Isabel in March, 1888, and presided over by Coun- 
cillor Joao Alfredo), the Emperor of Brazil called the Liber- 
al party to power, in accordance with the privilege granted 
to him by the Constitution of the Empire, in cases in which 
the good of the nation requires it. Viscount de Ouro 
Preto, the well known statesman and Liberal leader, was 
intrasted with tne formation of the new Cabinet. 
The lower House of Pariiament was accordingly dissolved, 
and a new one convoked to assemble within the time. pre- 
scribed by the Constitution. The etections took place on 
August 31st, and of the 125 new members of the House of 
Representatives, the Liberals. have 95 and the Opposition . 
parties 30. The Brazilian nation, well aware of the ad- 
vanced ideas of the Emperor and of the proposed reforms 
of the Ouro Preto Cabinet, has thus fully indorsed their 
policy. 

....A cable dispatch from Zanzibar to the Government 
of the Congo State said last week: 

“ Henry M. Stanley, on leaving the basin of the Albert Ny- 
anza, endeavored to make his way southward by passing to the 
west of the Victoria Roe a ail ee Sere in a at- 
ot the ine hemin Pasha accompanied him. After a tong stay 

the borders of the lake awaiting supplies from ; 
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THE CHANGE IN THE PENSION OFFICE. 





THE presentation and prompt acceptance of Commis- 
sioner Tanner's resignation last week brought to a 
timely conclusion a case that has occupied a large place 
in the public press. The Commissioner had been in office 
but a few months, and his retirement was doubtless a 
humiliation to him; but for some time it had been seen 
to be inevitable. His is the only appointment to any 
office of prominence that has brought trouble to the Ad- 
ministration; and tho this appointment can only be 
looked upon by the President with a feeling of regret, 
he can comfort himself with the reflection that his only 
serious mistake so far,that it has been promptly corrected, 
that he has exercised reasonable care in trying to avoid 
mistakes, and that in this he has been more successful 
than many of his predecessors. Wedo not expect ever to 
get a President so far above the level of human wisdom 
and foresight as to be incapable of making mistakes, 
The utmost we can ,hope for is a President who will be 
honest and faithful in his endeavor to avoid them, and 
brave enough to correct them when he falls into them. 

Mr. Tanner’s retirement was not due to any lack of 
confidence on the part of his superiors in his honesty. 
No charge affecting his moral character has been made. 
It is not alleged that any of his official acts were tainted 
with dishonest or corrupt purposes. An investigation 
was made of his administration, but nothing was discov- 
ered which indicated intentional wrong-doing on his 
part. In his letter of resignation he tells the President 
that he has been assured both by the President and the 
Secretary of the Interior that the investigation ‘‘ con- 
tains no reflection on my integrity as an individual or 
as an officer”; and the President in accepting his resigna- 
tion frankly says that so far as he is advised the Com- 
missioner’s *‘ honesty has not at any time been called in 
question.” 

Recent events have made it clear to everybody that 
Mr. Tanner was not the proper person to be at the head 
of the Pension Bureau. As we saida few weeks ago, 
Mr. Tanner has not the qualities for a wise and safe ad- 
ministration of this very important office. He is an im- 
pulsive, warm-hearted, generous-minded man, enthusi- 
astic in his love for the veterans and anxious to make 
them all comfortable; but he issingularly lacking in dis- 
cretion and in judicial temper and balance, An admin- 





istrative officer must have bilan:e and business sense or 
his impulse will run away with him. Moreover, he 
should be a man who knows how to hold his tongue. 
Mr. Tanner tulked much, indicating little self-control; 
he seemed impatient with the restrictions of law in the 
administration of his office; he went out of his way to 
honor veterans with larger pensions; and was apparently 
too ready to swell the list of pensioners to be sufficiently 
careful to observe the safeguards of law. No Adminis- 
tration can afford to have an important office filled by 
aman whose bearing and language constantly suggest 
want of judgment and discretion. It provokes general 
suspicion that his administration is not wise and leads to 
an expectation of improper or irregular acts. 

The President, in bringing about the retirement of 
Commissioner Tanner was supported by Secretary Noble, 
the Commissioner’s superior officer. The change has 
been made as quietly and with as little friction as possi- 
ble, and the President is free to look about him for a 
new man. 





STIRRING UP A RACE WAR. 


A RACE WAR is impossible in the South, It would be 
arace massacre. It would bea war between wolves and 
lambs, The white race is vastly stronger than the black, 
and any one who suggests or provokes such a race war 
is only a villain if he is white; but he is a mad fool if 
he is black. Colored people all know this, and the 
whites also. ; 

The past month or two has put into the fore-front of all 
our political questions that of the treatment of the Ne- 
gro. There has not been for years such an outbreak of 
murderous violence against the Negroes, and in so many 
places. Itis not from any act of a Republican Admin- 
istration, for it has done nothing. It has simply been 
the result of the natural and necessary progress of the 
Negroes, and their growing assertion of their rights. 
The time will come when Negroes will demand protec- 
tion, or will try to protect themselves. Then the time 
will come when white men, accustomed to Negro ser- 
vility, will call this insolence and will ‘‘ punish” it. If 
the Negroes band together to protect themselves, if 
they purchase arms, if they agree to demand certain 
wages, if they answer taunt for taunt and insult for in- 
sult, then they are ‘‘ dangerous,” ** bad,” ‘‘ plotting an 
insurrection,” and the sheriff is called on to arrest them, 
and the military comes to finish the job. This is the 
story of every one of the outbreaks, so far as we can 
learn. It is with the Negroes as with the Indians—the 
whites are always to blame. 

The facts are hard to get. It is constantly charged by 
the Negroes that the reports sent to the Associated Press 
are always distorted to the injury of the Negro, and we 
do not-doubt it. But itis on these reports that we must 
rely, and they indicate clearly enough that we have in 
these outbreaks the attack of barbarism on emerging in- 
dustry. Here is a story from Mississippi, not told by the 
correspondent of some bloody-shirted organ but sent 
to the colorless Herald of this city. Notice the devilish 
coolness of the story of barbarous massacre: 

‘*GREENWOOD, MIss., Sept. 9th, 1889.—The George Allen 
arrested at Indianola yesterday is not the leader of the riots 
at Minter City, but an incendiary who fired B. T. Jameson’s 
store at Shady Grove. He was sent to Charleston this eve- 
ning, but even if he reaches that place it is believed he will 
be lynched. 

‘**Louis Mortimer and another bad Negro who had active- 
ly partivipated in the riot were captured at Charleston, 
Miss., and brought here this evening. He is now in jail, 
but will be carried to Shellmound to-morrow. He will be 
shot upon arrival there. The volunteers state that they 
have seven more on their list, and that will finish the 
number wanted. 

“Two Negroes, whose names cannot be learned, were 
killed near Indianola Saturday. Mr. Richard Townes, a 
planter living near Minter City, arrived here yesterday and 
reported that three Negroes were killed near Red Cross on 
that day. Aside from the little excitement occasioned by 
the killing of cach bad Negro as he is caught and brought 
in for trial, everything remains peaceable. They receive a 
fair and impartial hearing, and many who have been ac- 
cused and brought before the committee have been released 
for want of evidence. 

“‘The whereabouts of Oliver Cromwell are yet unknown, 
but his capture is only a matter of time. He wili be killed 
when caught.”’ 

It is enough to make a man’s blood boil to read such a 
story. 

The occasion of this wholesale massacre, in which over 
twenty Negroes have been killed, is the attempt of a 
‘*bad Negro” to establish labor organizations called ‘‘al- 
liance lodges.” He was ordered to leave, and his friends 
proposed to protect him. Then the Regulators, under 
the leadership of Major General Lyddell, who led in 
killing thirteen blacks at Carrollton in 1886, took up the 
work of suppression with the result stated. Governor 
Lowry, who was so brave in the Sullivan-Kilrain mat- 
ter, has a duty here, which he will not perform. 

Here is another report from the Associated Press: 

“MERIDIAN, MIss., September 12th.—Reports have reached 
this city that a band of Regulators burned a Negro church 
last night at Post Oak, twelve miles west of Paulding, in 
Jasper County. It is said that thetrouble between the 
races has been brewing for some time, and recently several 
Negroes have been whipped and ordered to leave. 

“It is understood that secret meetings of the Negroes in- 











citing violence have been held in Post Oak Church, and 
this is assigned as the probable cause of its destruction, 
“The sheriff and posse left the county seat te-da) 
the scene of the trouble, and will act Promptly in the 
matter.”’ 

Here isa worse case at East Point, four miles from At. 
lanta, and the direct result of the Post-office riot in that 
city. A white girl reported that she had been chased in 
the woods by a colored youth. He was caught ang 
hanged. The next night white Regulators, not ij 
perhaps, the way the Negrocs talked about that lawless 
way of trying the accused, entered the houses of the Ne. 
groes, and took twenty-four of them out of their beds 
and flogged them unmercifully, so that even The Con. 
stitution was compelled to take notice of the fact, 
we repeat, is the general story of the riots. AN 
is shot. The Negroes get together and talk about it 
This frightens the whites, who report a rising imminent 
and bad Negroes plotting. Then men come with Tifles 
and they call on the Governor for the military, and a 
large number more are whipped and shot, and then the 
terrorized Negroes are reported as pacified, and very 
few cases ever get into the papers. 

Now, for relief, we turn to a very mild case—no mur. 
der at all, only there would have been if the men at- 
tacked had exercised their right, not to say duty, of 
self-defense. The National Baptist Colored Convention, 
was held in Indianapolis last week; and the condition 
of things in the South and the treatment of delegates on 
their way up absorbed all the thought of the meeting. 
Five of the delegates were attacked en route, 1 
came over the East Tennessee and Georgia Railroad be- 
cause they expected courteous treatment from the 
agents of that road. On other lines colored people are 
compelled to ride in second-class cars. The party took 
seats in one of the best cars, and soon began to hear 
murmurs from the white passengers. They were warned 
by the porter that there would probably be trouble, asq 
passenger had sent a telegram ahead that the party was 
coming. Hear what one of the party says: 

‘At Baxley, Ga., a dozen rough-looking men boarded 

the train and ordered us out of the car. We didn’t go, and 
we were then assaulted. We were all badly beaten. Re 
volvers were drawn, and we were driven out of the car, Fe | 
think some of us would have been killed if it had not beep 
for the interference of the conductor.” 
The delegates told the story to the Convention, and the 
best wisdom which the other speakers had to offer was 
that they go armed and defend themselves. “Carrya 
pistol,” said one speaker, ‘“‘and use it when attacked,” 
That is what white men would do. Here is part of the 
resolutions passed by the Convention: 

‘* WHEREAS, The colored Baptists of all this country a» 
represented in this meeting in this the home of our worthy 
President; 

‘* WHEREAS, News comes to us from some of the Southem 
States that our people are being shot down like dogsorwild 
beasts at their homes, in their fields and other places with- 
out there being any redress for outrages and wrongs perpe- 
trated; therefore be it 

** Resolwed, That this body lay our grievance befure the 
President and all the Governors of the States where these 
outrages are perpetrated, to ask them for the protection 
that belongs to citizens of the United States.” 

A committee was appointed to lay the matter of these 
outrages personally before the President and Attorney- 
General. 

If there be all this barbarism, which sheriffs and govern- 
ois are powerless or unwiiling to repress, there is a 
most remarkable strictness on other points. Mr. Day 
Conklin, of the Seventh Day Adventist community of 
Michigan, moved to Georgia, where there is a missionary 
work of that body. He strictly keeps the seventh day 
of the week, and has been very careful to keep within 
the letter of the Sunday law of the State. On an occa- 
sion of necessity he chopped some wood on Sunday be- 
hind his house. That was all his offense. His next 
neighbor, living only a hundred and fifty yards off, testi- 
fied that he had never known him to work on Sunday. 
For that one offense he was arrested and convicted, and, 
strange to say, his lawyers were so indignant that they 
paid nearly half the fine. 


THE PROMISE OF INSPIRATION. 


A CORRESPONDENT wishes to know whether the prom- 
ise of inspiration made by Christ to his Apostles before 
his death, especially in the fourteenth, fifteenth and six- 
teenth chapters of the Gospel of John, is to be com 
strued as limited to them, or may be regarded as appli- 
cable to all Christians and in all ages. This is a large 
question than we can here discuss in all its details. 

The question is not whether other persons thaD the 
Apostles received the special gift of inspiration ™ 


apostolic age, using the word inspiration in its well- 


known-sense, but whether the promise of Christ in che 
terms thereof extended beyond the Apostles. This que* 
tion we answer in the negative. One or two exam 
will suffice to illustrate the answer. Jesus said to ™ 
eleven disciples in the *‘ upper-room,” just before his 
death: “ But the Comforter, which is the Holy Ghest, 
whom the Father will send in my name, he shall 

you all things, and bring all things to your rr 
brance, whatsoever I have said unto you.” This prom: 
ise was addressed to the eleven disciples, and is ast 
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face limited to those to whom it was spoken. They 
had heard Christ’s words; and while he declares that the 

‘rit would teach them all things needful in preaching 
pis Gospel, he specially mentions the fact thst this Spirit 
would bring to their remembrance what they had heard 
from bis lips. This shows that the Saviour had them 
in. view, and not those who-had never heard his preach- 

So, also, when the Saviour in the same conversa- 
‘ich said that the Spirit ‘‘ will show you things to come,” 
he pledged to them the gift of the prophetic power. 
(Jobn xvi, 13.) It is a fact that,in the apostolic age, 
this power was extended beyond these eleven disciples; 
et this does not prove that such extension was em- 
braced in the promise made to them. The promise in 
its terms is confined to them. It will not do for any 
one else claiming the prophetic power, whether cor- 
rectly or not, to fortify the claim on the basis of this 
promise. 

Christ, after his resurrection, summarized his promises 
to the Eleven in respect to their inspiration. He told 
them that they should ‘‘ be baptized with the Holy Ghost 
not many days hence,” and also declared that they 
should ** receive power after that the Holy Ghost ” was 
come upon them. (Acts i, 5, 8.) This language was 
addressed to them, and meant them. It does. not ex- 
clude the inspiration of Stephen, or Philip the evangelist, 
or Paul who was subsequently called into the apostolic 
winistry; and it equally does not include these persons. 
No one, except the eleven Apostles, can by reasoning 
from this promise, establish the fact ef his own inspi- 
ration by the Holy Ghost. The promise contains its own 
specific and express terms, as to the nature of the prom- 
ise, and as t> persons to whom it is made, and exhausts 
itself within the limits fixed by these terms. Togo be- 
yond these terms is not to interpret the promise bat 
rather to amend it and add to it, Whatever may be 
true as to the numerical extent of inspiration in the 
apostolic age, the promise of such inspiration is, as a 
question of exegesis, confined to those to whom it was 
made. 

We, of course, use the word inspiration in the thoe- 


. pneustic sense meant by the Apostle when he said that 


“ all Scripture is given by inspiration of God.” (2 Tim. 
iii, 16.) There is a sensein which every one may be said 
to be inspired, upon whose mind and heart the Spirit 
graciously acts, disposing him to seek salvation through 
Christ, and making him meet to be a partaker ‘of 
the inheritance of the saints in light.” This, however, 
is not the sense in which Paul uses the term theo- 
pneustos, translated by the words: ** given by the in- 
spiration of od,” and not the sense in which the term 
insp'ration is generally used and understood among 
Christians. To call all the gracious influences of the Spirit 
inspiration, and thea claim inspiration for all Caris- 
tians on the basis of Christ’s promise, is not only to 
confound the influences with others different in their 
character and nature, but also to reason falsely from 
Christ’s promise of inspiration to the eleven Apostles, 
by making it say more than it does say, and, in fact, 
to turn all Christians into prophets and apostles. 

We do not believe that the term theopneustos, as used 
by Paulin his Second Epistle to Timothy, or that the 
term inspiration as generally used, applies to all Chris- 
tians, while we do believe that all Christians are the sub- 
jects of the gracious influences of the Holy Spirit, and 
are thereby sanctified and saved. If any one chooses to 
apply the term inspiration to these influences, then he is 
at liberty todo so; but it would be well for him to remem- 
ber that this is not the usual sense of the term, and is not 
the sense in which Paul speaks of “all Scripture” as 
being theopneustic, or “‘ given by inspiration of God.” 
Such a mistake in the use of a word may, especially if one 
hasa tendency to become a fanatic, lead to other mis- 
takes, alike in thinking and practice. One who has 
committed this mistake, may get it into his head that he 
is wiser than the Bible, or at least competent to supple- 
ment it by revelations madeto him. Some men have in 
this way turned their own notions into inspiration, and 
vested them with the authority of God. All such per- 
sens are intellectually in a bad way; and the sooner they 
get out of it the better for themselves. 


THE STORM ALONG THE COAST. 


THE storm of last week found but one parallel in the 
minds of all—that of the blizzard of March, 1888. It was 
4summer blizzard; but its foree was in the wind rather 
than in the temperature. A fortnight ago a whirling 
tempest, whose center was at the West Indies, started on 
its travels. Its destination was what we know as the 
Atlantic seaboard, or that portion of it lying between 
North Carolina and Massachusetts. It took in Bermuda 
by the way, sending an avant courier to us, which came 
rolling up its unprecedented tide a week ago Sunday. 

_ On Monday night the whirling tempest was here. At 
ts Coming, great houses fell prostrate, trees bowed down 
till they broke, the beaches raised their sind-caps and 
Waved them high in air till they were whisked away 
and lost. The angry surf beat down the inhospitable 
breakwaters in its white fury, and it pushed the coast 
aside here and there as it barred its entrance. It poured 
itself upon inland streams and bays that were supposed 
to be guarded against foreign foes. It fought with land 
aad water, till a peaceful coast was stirred to an un- 








known passion and arose and flung its sands and its 
spray into the face of the wind. When the tempest 
was gone the face of the coast was desolate and distorted. 

If we had known the storm was coming could we hav - 
teen on our guard against it? Probably not effectively. 
A blizzard or a cyclone is beyond control or hindrance. 
Science can give warning. If the people at the sea-shore 
resorts are told that an immense tidal wave is coming 
they can leave the scene of immiment danger. They need 
not be imperiled as they were last week when the storm 
burst practically without warning; for the warning of 
Sunday night was a great danger in itself. But even 
science cannot station itself along the coast and tell what 
is going on at sea and whither the winds and the storms 
are tending. Our Signal-Service system must embrace 
the sea as well as the land. How can our coasts be pro- 
tected ? is a question of the day. Ships and fortifications 
are a guard against one kind of foe, but against the 
other nothing can avail but weather stations on the isl- 
ands—the West Indies, the Bermudas, the Azores— 
which will send us our signals by cable. Every now and 
then there is talk and occasionally there is a practice of 
reducing our Signal Service expenditures because an ex- 
cessive tum seems to be spent for imperfect results. 
This is the hight of folly, for the effectiveness of a Sig- 
nal Service system diminishes in geometrical proportion 
as its opportunities of observation diminish, while it in- 
creases in the same proportion. It is of the utmcst im- 
portance that our Government should establish observa- 
tories outside of our own boundaries and especially at 
the points we have named, whence so many disastrous 
storms take their way to us. 

The Delaware Breakwater seems to call for some ex- 


| penditure on the part of the Government. .The most se- 


rious damage to life and property of last week’s storm 
might have been averted if this Breakwater had been 
properly constructed. The Government is not called 
upon to take means to prevent the Coney Island bath- 
ing beach from drifting hither or thither, but it is 
called upon to enlarge and strengthen the Delaware 
Breakwater when it has been shown to be unequal to 
the work for which it was constructed. It is now 
sixty years since the Breakwater was built, and tho 
we may not have another storm like the one of lust 
week for sixty years to come, it is both prudent and 
necessary to profit by the woful experience we have 
had. 


A CONSTITUTIONAL CRISIS IN HAWAII. 








WE do not refer to the military emeufe, which there is 
considerable reason for believing was encouraged by 
the King. That insurrection was really against the Cab- 
inet, and the result has been to establish the power of 
the Cabinet as against the King. 

The King refused to sign the commission of the com- 
mander of the Hawaii Volunteers, as advised by his 
Cabinet, or to recognize the authority of the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs in disposing the army and ammunition. 
The Cabinet thereupon made up a case and presented it 
to the Supreme Court, stating that he claimed the right 
to exercise his personal discretion in and concerning 
the performance of official executive duties of the Sov- 
ereign, such as making appointments requiring the royal 
signature; appointment and removal of diplomatic and 
consular officers accredited by the Hawaiian Govern- 
ment abroad; the acknowledgment of fureign diplomatic 
and consular representatives from abroad to the Ha- 
waiian Kingdom; the authority over and control of the 
military forces and munitions of war belonging to the 
Hawaiian Government, etc. They also informed the 
Supreme Court that the following statement of princi- 
ples had been offered to the Kiug, and returned by him 
as uncalled for and insulting: 

“ Before going further, the Cabinet desire a thorough un- 
derstanding with your Majesty upon the fo) lowing point, viz: 
The Governmentin all its departments must be conducted 
by the Cabinet, who will be solely and absolutely responsi- 
ble for such conduct. Your Majesty shall in future sign 
all documents and do all acts which under the laws or the 
Constitution require the signature or act of the Sovereign, 
when advised so to do by the Cabinet, the Cabinet being 
solely and absolutely responsible forany signature of any 
document or act so done or -performed by their advice.” 
This paper, having been rejected by the King, the 
Cabinet asked the opinion of the Supreme Court wheth- 
er, under the Constitution, the authority and reponsi- 
bility rested with the King or the Cabinet. On Au- 
gust 3d the Supreme Court answered: 

“There can be no dual Government. There can be no 
authority without responsibility. The King is without re- 
sponsibility. The Constitution confers the responsibility 
of Government upon the Cabinet; they therefore, have the 
authority. With this in view, we are unanimously of opin- 
ion that the principles formulated by you and presented to 
His Majesty above set fortn are in accordance with and 
in pursuance of the Constitution.” 

This ends the Constitutional crisis of the Hawaiizn 
Islands, which began two years ago at the time of the 
removal of the obnoxious Cabinet and the revision of 
the Constitution. The King now becomes a figure-head, 
dependent on the Cabinet, and the Islands are safe against 
such ridiculous insurrections as that which was lately at- 
tempted by a half-breed officer, and which was so sud- 
denly terminated, 


As related to Hawaiian matters we add that a copy of 
the last report of the Hawaiian Board of Health shows 
that there were, March Sist, 1888, 749 lepersin the dis- 
trict of Molokai set apartfor them. These are provided 
for religiously by two Protestant and two Catholic 
churches. The report of the Hawaiian Evangelical 
Association for 1887 shows that one of the Protestant 
churches has 225 members. The membership of the 
other is not given; but as it reports more than half as 
many deaths as the former church, we may be sure it 
has over one hundred members, and that it is perfectly 
ridiculous to speak of the lepers of the Sandwich Islands 
as notcared for now or before Father Damien came to 
them. The idea of giving him credit for revolutionizing 
the care of lepers is laughed at in Hawaii. It is clear 
tht the lepers have been so well cared for that many 
have sought admission just to get the generous support 
given by the State. The last report of the Board of 
Health makes no mention of Father Damien, but they 
‘*cannot say enough of the inestimable and disinterested 
services to the sick rendered them by Mr. J. Dutton, 
who is a trained nurse, and came to the Settlement on 
his own account, for the purpose of living with the 
lepers and devoting his life and entire time to their ben- 
efit; and who may be seen busied from morning to night 
cleaning and healing the many sores of the lepers, and 
administering to the other ailments of the sick, and very 
much to the setisfaction and comfort of the sick.” It is 
made clear that the contagion of leprosy comes from 
violation of laws of cleanliness or morality. 


‘ni 


POINTS FOR PROHIBITION. | 


63. The question of fee in High License has two sides. 
Those who contend for large fees insist that it is a matter 
of simple justice that the saloons should be compelled to 
bear the burdens which the evils they produce lay upon 
the taxpayer. The expense of maintaining the paupers 
and the cost of prosecuting and punishing the criminals 
ought to fall, they say, on the shoulders of the saloon- 
keeper. But its to be saidin reply tothisthat the money 
received as license fees is not often strictly applied to these 
purposes, It goes generally to the credit of other items 
of goverrment expense—the support of schools for ex- 
arple. The moral effect of taxing the saloons directly 
for the maintenance of criminal courts, prisons and 
almshouses is lost, if the license fees are used to mend 
the roads, or build bridges’ or educate the children, 
instead of being applied solely to the care of the victims 
of the saloon, 

64. License money, when usel for the current ex- 
penses of guvernment, always furnishes a convenient 
argument against the entire suppression of the saloons. 
This is the other side of the fee question. Where large 
amounts of money go into the public treasury as so 
much income from the saloons, many men object for 
financial reasons to the closing of the saloons because it 
would deprive the treasury, they say, of a large fund, 
and impose an extra burden on the taxpayer. Ifa city 
has a hundred saloons which pay an annual fee of $1,000 
each, and the whole amount, $100,000, is used for the 
support of the public schools, Jet us say, many would 
louk upon a proposal to close the saloons by a prohibi- 
tive law as a proposal to levy an additional tax of $100,- 
000 on the already ‘‘ over-burdened taxpayers.” This is 
a very grave objection to a public income from the sa- 
loons. It stands in the way of an advance movement. 
If High License is a better temperance measure than 
low license, it ought to bring a community nearer to 
Prohibition ; but high fees really tend to block the way 
to Prohibition. 











Coditorial Uotes. 


JEsuUs, after speaking of himself to the Jews as having 
power, like that of God the Father, to quicken “* whom he 
will,” after declaring ‘‘ that all men should honor the Son, 
even as they honor the Father,’’ and after saying that he 
had “authority to execute judgment also,” proceeded still 
further to say to those Jews: 

* Marvel not at this; for the houris coming, in the which all 
that are in the graves shall hear his voice, and shall come forth; 
they that have done good unto the resurrection of life; and they 
that have done evil unto the resurrection of damnation.” (John 
Vv, 28, 29.) 

I’r. Meyer, in his comment on these words, very properly 
regards this language as affirmative and predictive in re- 
spect to the general resurrection at the last day, when 
Christ shall come the second time to raise the dead and 
judge the world. He calls the language *‘ the resurrection 
summons.”’ The words are added, not as explanatory of 
what Jesus had previously said, but as a further statement 
of his power, especially in connection with his asserted 
“authority to execute judgment.’’ The natural applica- 
tion of the words is to the final resurrection of the dead— 
the resurrection referred to by Paul when, standing before 
Felix, he declared ** that there shall be a resurrection of 
the dead, both of the just and the unjust.’”’ (Acts xxiv, 15.) 
The words used by Jesus assign the resurrection power to 
him. “All that areio the graves’’—language descriptive 
of the dead—*‘ shall hear his voice and shall come forth.” 
He by his own power will raise the dead ‘‘at the last 
trump.”’ The resurrection will be a stupendous and in- 
stantaneous miracie wrought by Jesus Christ; and then 
before him will ‘‘ be gathered all nations.”’ (Matt. xxv, 32.) 
The risen dead, as described by Jesus in the words above 
quoted, will consist of two classes. The first class em- 








braces those who are spoken of as having “done good’’; 
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and of these it issaid that they shall come forth ‘ unto the 
resurrection of life.’”’ The other class embraces those “that 
have done evil’; and of these it is said with equal clear- 
ness that they shall come forth ‘unto the resurrection of 
damnation.” The two classes are contrasted iu moral 
character and equally in final destiny. The scene, as set 
forth by Christ, corresponds with what we find in the Book 
of Revelations. John says: ‘And I saw the dead, small and 
great, stand before God; and the books were opened; and 
another book was opened, which is the book of life; and 
the dead were judged out of those things which were writ- 
tenin the books, according to their works.”’ (Rev. xx, 12.) 
This description applies to all the dead, the good and the 
bad alike. The resurrection taught in the Bible, as Paul 
conceived of it, and as Christ states it in the above passage, 
is not confined to the * just’? simply, but exteads equal.y 
to the “unjust.’”’” Both classes are embraced in the doc- 
trine; and both must ‘appear before the judgment-seat of 
Christ that every one may receive the things done in his 
body, according to that he hath done, whether it be good or 
bad.’”’ (II Cor. v, 10.) Those who believe in the absolute 
annihilation of the wicked at death, and hence deny any 
resurrection for them, hold a doctrine which bas no war- 
rant in the Bible 

WE are gratified to learn that the American Board is 
closing its year amid tokens of substantial success. The 
story of the year which the Prudential Board will have to 
tell at the annual meeting in this city next month will be 
an interesting and encouraging ore, The receipts from 
legacies arein advance of those of last year by more than 
seven thousand dollars, and are the largest in the history 
of the Board excepting the years in which the great Otis 
and Swett legacies came into the treasury. The receipts 
from donations area few hundred dollars in excess of those 
of last year, and these, too, are the largest in the history 
of the Board. if we bearin mind the financial history of 
the past year we must admit that this is a remarkably en- 
couraging exhibit. Une donor alone gave in consequence 
of unfavorable business conditions, $2,500 less than he gave 
the previous year. It is also to be noted that the Berkeley 
Street diversion received some $10,000 from sources that had 
usually contributed to the treasury of the Board. The 
Board will report alarger number of new missionaries 
—upward of fifty—sent to the field than in any year of its 
history since 1837. This, also, is a surprising and gratify- 
ing result, All thisis a sure indication that the hearts of 
the young people in the churches, and of the benevolent 
members, are with the American Board. The report of the 
work from the foreign field will be equally encouraging. 
Tho the statistics are not yet all made up, enough are in 
hand toshow thatthe year has witnessed a notable advance- 
ment in both evangelical and educational work. There 
are special centers, we understand, where the progress has 
far exceeded anything ever before reported. The great re- 
vival in Aintab, Central Turkey, of which we elsewhere 
give an interesting account, is one of these marvelous in- 
stanees af growth. The number of hopefal conversions is 
reported as in excess of 500, and the work is still going on. 
An almost equally cheerful report may be given of the 
Christian work in Kioto, Japan. Great revivals are re- 
ported in the Zulu mission and in parts of the Chinese 
missions. Friends of the Board will be glad to see these 
tokens of the onward movement of the old Board, and will 
jook forward to a grand meeting in Dr. Taylor’s Broadway 
Tabernacle, next month. 


THERE will be no more interesting and critical question 
come before the Congregational Triennial Council which 
meets in Worcester next month than what shall be its atti- 
tude and that of the denominition toward the ecclesiasti- 
cal fellowship of the two races. The question definitely 
will be whether the Council will receive delegates as in 
good standing from the new Congregational Conference of 
Georgia, which covers the same ground as the Georgia Con- 
gregationa! Association, and which is divided from it sim- 
ply on the question of color. There is in Georgia one State 
body already recognized, which receives members indiffer- 
ently, of both colors; now, shall a second State body be rec- 
ognized, which maintains its existence simply because it is 
unwilling to consort with Negro Congregationalists ? The 
answer might seem easy, but it is complicated by the fact 
that there will be an application for membership from an- 
other ‘elective affinity ’’ conference, covering the same 
territories as are already recognized. As the result of a 
schism some years ago, most of the pastors of the lead. 
ing Congregational churches—and a large number of the 
leading clergymen not pastors—left the New York and 
Brooklyn Congregational Association and formed the Man- 
battan Association, both being purely ministerial bodies. 
Later the New York and Brooklyn Association became a 
conference of churcbes, and so sent its delegates to the State 
body and to the National Council. This last winter, under 
the earnest lead of Dr. Meredith, the churches whose pas- 
tors are in the Mauhattan Association formed a conference 
which will now for the first time be represented in the Na- 
tional Council by Dr. Meredith, who was at Saratoga the 
strong defender of the position of the new Georgia (white) 
Conference. Naturally, both new applications—that from 
the Manhattan Conference and that from the Georgia Con- 
ference—would go to a committee on credentials, and they 
would be reported together to the Council. If, however, 
the case of the Manhattan Conference should be acted on 
favorably first, the admission of one “elective affinity ” 
conference from New Yorkand Brooklyn, while another an- 
tedating it covered the same ground, would be made a prece- 
dent for admitting an ‘elective affinity” Georgia Conference. 
What shonld be done in the case of the ManhattanConference 
we do not say, as it is not yet wholly clear that the occasion 
is not past for the division which has existed in New York 
and Brooklyn. But the occasions for the division in the two 
eases are as different as tight is from darkness. The 
Georgia division is purely one of color caste. A mole could 
see the difference. 





WE have a lively new preacher in town. He isthe Rev. 
Madison C. Peters, who comes to the Bloomingdale Re- 
formed Church from Philadelphia, and who kicks back at 
his old sta]! in the following frisky way: 


“* My dear friends, I left, last Sunday, a most pleasant pastor- 
ate, and you might ask why I did not stay there and continue 
my work. I willtell you. It is because there is not a live man 
in Philadelphia who does not want to come to New York.” 


And thus he launched out in his new church in a way to 
open the eyes of the old Dutch dominies, shuwing that he 
has taken lessons from that other original Dutchman, Dr. 
Talmage : 

* Arouse! Be red-hot or freeze over! Instead of droning and 
whining and canting and moaning and croaking and funeraliz- 
ing religion, let us freshen up and get out of the old ruts and 
introduce into our sermons the brightness, the holy sarcasm, 
the sanctified spice, the blood-red earnestness and the fire of 
zeal. 

* Arise, Christian sleepy-heads! Take hold of the Lord’s work 
or get out of the way. Ifthe axles of the Lord’s chariot wax 
hot and kindle into a flame and it jumps out of the old ruts, 
don’t tremble: it won’t fall to pieces. There are canned-fruit 
Christians, boiled a little when converted, sealed, shelved and 
to all purposes dead.” 


THE happiest editor in the United States is Elder Gray, 
of The Interior. He writes us to stop sending THE INDE- 
PENDENT to his summer camp in the North Woods of Wis- 
consin, and he adds: 


I dislike very much to go back into the clamorous world. I 
am fearfully tired of sanctimonious cussedness. It is so silent 
and innocent and kindly here. The only reminder of it is the 
wolves. Even when they are chasing a deer the note is a mix- 
ture of diabolism and piety, “* Yah-hoo-e-e,” ending up ina piti- 
fulwhine. They assemble on the mainland shore, and to hear 
them you would think that all the “ financial secretaries” in the 
union were holding a convention over there. The wolf is a very 
benevolent and distressful critter, judging by what he says. 

I like the bears, and like them all the time better. ‘They will 
tear any of our canoes that they can get at all to pieces, just as I 
would if I were in their places. ‘'he boys caught a young one 
last fall. He and a little dog are great playmates. The dog will 
slip up slyly and bite him onthe nose. Then the bear will grab 
him, lift him upand squeeze him till he yelps, and then put him 
down and look at him with a sort of wondering expression. As 
soon as the dog gets his breath he will jamp for the bear’s nose 
again. The funniest thing about the bear is that he will pretend 
he does not see you, tarn his head away but roll his eyes 
around. He thinks his hypocrisy is perfectly opaque. 

My library cabin is on a high, sharp point of the island— 
nothing but some trees visible from my table and the green 
shimmering lawn of the lake. I have a nice little library, and 
in the absolute seclusion and silence it is a heaven to me. We 
have no neighbors except the deer, bear, wolf, porcupine, squir- 
rel, badger, lynx, loon and other wild happy things. 

* Must I thus leave thee, Paradise?” 








THE country suffered a keen loss Jast week in the death 
of Sunset Cox—for we must still apply to him the name 
given to, and always accepted by, him with the utmost 
xood humor. He wasa mau of sterling character, of in- 
domitable energy, and of great personal magnetism, tho 
people were drawao to him less through admiration than 
friendship. He bad the genuine American wit, without 
which it is perhaps impossible for a public man in this 
country to be thoroughly popular. ‘The best work of Mr. 
Cox’s life was done in Congress. Mr. Frank G. Carpenter, 
who knew him well, has something to say on another page 
of his literary career. His books sold enormously, but they 
were not after all literature in the best sense of the word. 
And still he never wrote anything that was not either 
amusing, interesting or instructive, and usually his writ- 
ing contained all three elements. Many of the chapters of 
his books appeared first in the columns of THE INDEPEND 
ENT. It wasonly in April last that he wrote an article tor 
us oa ‘The Centenary Census,’’a subject upon whicb,in all its 
bearings, he was considered the Congressional authority. 
Mr. Cox was the typical Congressman of the best order. He 
was an indefatigabie worker, was versatile, witty, eloquent 
and honest. He was the only man in Congress who dared 
to speak against the bill known as the back-pay grab. He 
would be remembered,if for nothing else,for having secured 
the establishment of our life-saving service. By the system 
which he introduced more than 13.000 lives have already 
been saved. When the reports from the coasts that were 
swept by storm last week are all in, we shall read that 
here a life was saved and there a life was saved, that ships’ 
crews were rescued and drowning men dragged ashore by 
the brave men who were working in the service established 
by him who at that very moment was breathing his last. 
The man who could gladden the lives of those he met and 
make life safe in ]ast week’s storm, did not live in vain. 


WHEN Atlantic City was cut off by the great storm last 
week, completely surrounded by the raging waters of the 
sea, so that neither railroad train nor telegraphic dispatch 
could reach it, it was the daring reporter, of course, who 
first made his way over the submerged meadows to the be- 
leaguered city. His account,which was a thrilling one,was 
the first we had as to the condition of the city. Rumors of 
a destructive fire had been in circulation, and it was feared 
that the famous watering-place would be entirely wiped 
out, with its large population, hy fire and flood. The world 
was very thankful, therefore, te the reporter for relieving 
it of its painful suspense by forcing his way through the 
waves and assuring it that no great disaster had occurred 
and no lives had been lost. It would have been interesting 
to know who the reporter was, but the public was not defi- 
nitely informed. His story appeared in our great Metropol- 
itan dailies, word for word, substantially, and each ap- 
peared to claim him. ‘‘ By Telegraph to The Tribune” we 
were informed that it was The Tribune reporter who 
‘* forded the flood in the meadows, risking his life at every 
step,’”’ and then it was added: 


“ The trip across the meadows, now a surging sea, was a most 
thrilling experience, and was accomplished by the reporter in 
company with Wilson R. Ker, the plucky son of Assistant Dis- 








trict-Attorney Ker, of Philadelphia, Capt. John H, Pedr, ot : 
Camden, whose ship lies at the Knickerbocker wharf, 

City, and “ Joe” Gardner and Edward I. Krouser, of the 

News Company.” a 
Turning to the Times we found that it was a Times corte. 
spondent: 

“The trip across the meadows, now a strging sea, was cn 
thrilling experience, and was accomplished to-day by the 
correspondent and a number of companions, including Ww; 

R. Ker, the pluckv son of Assistant District-Attorney Ker, of 
Philadelphia, Capt. John H. Pedrick, of Camden, whose 
at the Knickerbocker ice wharf, Atlantic City, and Joseph Gara. 
ner and Edward I. Krouser, of the Reading News Company.” 
Then came the Herald, showing that it was the “ Hera, 
own”: 

“ My trip across the meadows, now a surging sea, was a thrill. 
ing experience. 1 was accompanied by Wilson R, Ker, the 
plucky son of Assistant District Attorney Ker, of Ph: ; 
Captain John R. Pedrick, of Camden, whose ship lies at the 
Knickerbocker ice wharf, Atlantic City.and Joe Gardner ang 
Edward I. Krouser, of the Reading News Company.” 
Finally, we took up the World and there we found the 
identical story as a “ Special to the World,” somewhat ex. 
panded, it is true, but still the same story, and the credit 
for the great feat was claimed for ‘‘ Your correspondent”. 

“ The trip across the meadows, now a surging sea, was a most 
thrilling experience, and was accomplished by your corregpong. 
ent and a number of daring companions, comprising Wilson R, 
Ker, the plucky son ot Assistant District-Attorney Ker, of Ppjj. 
adelphia; Capt. John H. Pederick, of Camden, whose ship lieg 
at the Knickerbocker ice wharf, Atlantic City, and Joe Garang 
and Edward I. Krouser, of the Reasling News Company.” 

It is evident that there was but one reporter. They all 
claim him. Whose was he? Those unacquainted with 
newspaper methods were doubtless puzzled by this phe 
nomenon; but the explanation probably is that it was some 
unattached newspaper man who made thetrip. Knowiy 
that he had what every newspaper wanted he sold his story 
to as many as were willing to buy it, and each, having 
bought it, printed it as tho it were an exclusive account 
from its own particular correspondent. 


WE do not possess full details as to the size of the incom. 
ing classes in all our American colleges, but the reports 
that come to us from many of them, both male and female, 
show a growth of interest which is significant as an indica. 
tion of social tendencies and full of promise for the future 
of higher education. The colleges for young men, steady 
and vigorous as their advance in numbers, equipment and 
method has been, do not present such surprising phenomena 
as the colleges for young women. We know nothingin the 
history of education to match the surprising development 
at Wellesley, both as regards the material development of 
the establishment on the ground and the hold it has taken 
on the young women of the country. Smith College presenta 
the same phenomena. The incoming class seems to have 
risen well above 160 members and to have so nearly over 
flowed the extreme ability of the college to instruct them 
as to raise the question whether the same measure whieh 
has been adopted at the Stevens Institute in Hoboke 
will not have to be adopted here and some limit put tote 
numbers by curtailing the list of applicants at the lowe 
end. It would seem to be a pity to shut the doors of leam 
ing on the crowds pressing on them, but to doso in the way 
suggested might have a stimulating effect on the prepare 
tory schools, There is, however,a limit which the colleges 
cannot transcend without putting themselves out of the 
most useful and fruitful connection with the educational 
needs of the country. Their standard should not be ideal 
but practical, and it is not always true that the lad who 
comes in at the rear goes out in the rear. At all events the 
news that comes to us from the colleges shows that they 
are taking a hold on the minds of young men and young 
women which is more general than ever before. The same 
is true as to the colleges for women in England. Newnham 
and Girton have fought their way into recognition andnow 
the princely generosity of Sir George Martin-Holloway has 
built Royal Holloway on ascale of magnificence, ampleness 
and convenience unsurpassed ,tho in numbers and extentitis 
still below Smith and far below Wellesley, both of which in- 
stitutions we believe were studied by Sir Martin-Holloway 
in person, 


JUDGE Nort Jast week called the attention of the grand 
jury of Albany County, N.Y.,specially to the so-called “ceil- 
ing fraud” in repairing the chamber of the Assembly room 
in the Capitol, by which fraud the State, according to the 
report of the Assembly’s committee, has been cheated out 
of more than one hundred thousand dollars as the result of 
a conspiracy between Snaith, Sullivan and Andrews, who 
had charge of the business. The Judge urged the jury 
subject the whole matver to a thorough investigation, and 
find bills of indictment against these partiesif the facts 
warranted them in so doing. The Attorney-General of the 
State and the District-Attorney of Albany County seem 
determined t» do their duty in the premises. There cal 
hardly be a doubt, in the light of the facts which havecome 
to the knowledge of the public, that an outrageous swindle 
has been perpetrated against the State. Let the rascals be 
pursued by the processes of law, and brought to that jus 
tice which the law awards. 





JUDGE McCoNNELL, who presides in the Cronin case 
after nine days had been consumed without getting 4 sil- 
gle juror, and after one hundred and seventy-five persons 
had been examined as to their competency to sit as juror, 
aud all of them rejected, took occasion to make some re 
marks to the counsel on both sides. which ended as follows: 

*- Now I mean to say that where I find that these opinions are 
simply founded upon newspaper reading, and men come 
on whose intelligence a d character the court is compelled @ 
come to the conclusion that from what they say they can fairly 
and impartially try the case on the law and evidence, I 
not be so liberal as I have been. We have already co 
nine days in endeavoring to impanel a jury.” f 
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— 
that an ideal or pe:fect jury cannot be secured—that 
pete which has not formed any impressions upon the 
matter, then the court must take the next best jury it cam 
go long as it is a legal jury.”’ This is good sense, with 
the qualification that no one, in any case or at any stage 
of atrial, ought to be deemed incompetent to serve as a 
simply because from the reading of newspapers or 
public rumor be has formed an opinion in the case, 
ded that he declares under oath that he can and will 
render a verdict according to the evidence, and provided 
turther that the court is reasonably satisfied that he can 
and will do so. Any other theory as to the qualification of 
jurors is stupidly absurd on its face, and is calculated to 
defeat public justice by filling the jury box with block- 
heads not fit for the service. Itis high time that the old 
common law notion on this subject was abandoned by 
every court in the land. 





WE most heartily indorse and adopt the appeal of Wil- 
liam Cranston Lawton. of Cambridge, Mass., in behalf of 
the effort for securing for the American School at Athens 
the privilege of excavativg the site of Delphi. As our 
readers are aware, al opportunity has now been offered to 
the American School to undertake a task of world-wide in- 
terest and of the greatest importance. Delphi will be ex- 
cavated soon in any case, by some other nation if not by 
ourselves. The failure of our Archeological Institute to 
secure the aid for which it asks, will therefore not be a 
fatal misfortune to the scientific world, but it will be an 
irreparable loss to us. It is evident that the work at 
Delphi, and the proper publication of what will be discov- 
ered there. would tax the highest powers of our classical 
scholars and of Humanists generally for a decade at least, 
and form the best possible training-school for a whole gen- 
eration of American students—such a school as Olympia 
has been for the Germans. It would be a lasting disgrace 
to our national intelligence, if this enterprise should fail, 
for lack of a sum so trifling as compared with the result to 
be obtained by its expenditure; a sum cfiten spent on a sin- 
gle banquet or a single picture. Yet it would not be 
strange if its success should depend on the small contribu- 
tions of liberal-minded and thoughtful men of limited 
means. The original founders of the school have been 
heavily taxed already. It is not certain that our rich fel- 
low-citizens geverally will see the lasting value and patri- 
otic character of so unbusiness-like an investment. It is 
to be hoped, therefore, that none will be deterred merely 
by modesty from sending a small sum for the work to Per- 
cival Lowell, Treasurer, 40 Water Street, Boston. 


Tue great London strike is over, and the result is the 
suceess of the strikers. If they have not all they asked for, 
they have nearly all, for the advance in wages is to begin 
inNovember. Ihere have been those in this country who 
have been cock-sure the men could not win, because—well 
—because a strike cannot wid, and least of all a big strike; 
for,they told us, the bigger the strike the greater the des- 
tiation and the speedier the submission of the working- 
men. And they had another because, and that was that a 
strike ought to be a failure. They had no objection to the 
union of employers, but were horrified at the union of 
workmen, which is revolutionary and anarchical, and 
should be treated with blue pills. Well, the Roman Cath- 
olic Cardinal and the Nonconformist clergy, with one 
voice, took the part of the strikers, and so did the Lord 
Mayor of London; and the result is that they have the 
praise of all men and the satisfaction of success; a reward 
in which the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of 
London have no share. The result of the strike appears to 
be wholly good, except as the folly and greed of the Dock 
Companies may have turned trade from London. 


.»The following is the emphatic statement officially made 
by the American Home Missionary Society more than six 
Years ago, as to what its policy ought to be and would be 
pursued in the South. There was no question then of sepa- 
rate ecclesiastical bodies for the two colors. 


“The American Home Missionary Society is taking steps to 
enlarge its work in the Southern States. Recent statements 
and inquiries having been made which show a misapprehension, 
on the part of some, of the methods of its work in that part of 
the country, the Executive Committee deem it proper te state: 
That the American Home Missionary Society still adheres to its 
long established usage in declining to aid in the support of a 
missionary to serve any church, whether in the North or south, 
which refuses to receive to its membership any applicant, solely 
on account of color. That is still expects, as it has from the 
beginning, that any church, wherever situated, that receives its 
aid in supporting a minister, will unite with the association, 
convention, or other ecclesiastical body of the denomination, 
within whose bounds he is appointed to labor; and by partici- 
pating in councils, conferences, or other customary gatherings 
formutual help and edification, will show its Christian fellow- 
ship with other Congregational churches. And that in case of 
Proposals to form or aid churches in cities or towns where the 
American Missionary Association has organized missionary 
operations, this Society will not enter on such work without 
first corresponding or conferring with its sister Association. 

“Joun K. HUTCHINSON, Chairman, 
* CHas. H. Parsons, Cor. Sec. pro tem. 

“BIBLE House, New York, Feb. 12th, 1883.” 

---That vigorous Catholic editor, the Rev. Mr. Phelan, 
who has been writing from Rome to his paper, The West- 
ern Watchman, keeps nis eyes and ears open. In his last 
letter he says the good [talian is very good, and the bad 
oe is horrid. He continues: 

“Those who are not practical Catholics seem to have a griev- 
ance against God. Strange to say, mapy who blaspheme our 

Speak very reverently of the Blesssd Virgin. They think 
she has done all she can for them, but her Divine Son is obdur- 
“eid will not listen to her petitions. The way these people 

the Blessed Trinity in moments of angry disappointment 
Would make an ordinary Catholic’s blood run cold.” 
But he was much impressed with the piety of the Italians of 

. 8, a8 exhibited in the Feast of the Assumption: 


Halian devotion is the sweetest, most natural, most charming 
‘athe world, We see nothing like itin America. The Italians 





with us are very different from Italians in Italy. Like their na- 
tive wines, there is something in their composition that makes 
them unfit for transportation.” 

And yet, the Italian clergy shake their heads when asked 
about the condition of the Church in Italy. In the first 


sentence of the reply you are sure to hear the word “‘ mis- 
eria.” 


... Those temperance people in Rhode Island who were 
so quick to fall into the trap set by the liquor men and vote 
for the repeal of the Prohibition Amendment, have plenty 
of leisure, and, we may add, plenty of reason to repent. 
The Hon. A. C. Barstow, an old and honored citizen of 
Providence, writing te The Advance of the present situa- 
tion in Rhode Island, says it is ‘‘ mortifying in the ex- 
treme.” ‘“ Weare given over, now,” he writes, ‘‘so far as 
our cities are concerned, to a reiga of license for an indefi- 
nite period.’”’ And this license system, devised by the real 
victors, the rum element, is by no meaus what temperance 
men supposed they were to have asthe result of voting 
down Prohibition. People get druuk under it and stagger 
in the streets, and the saloons are doing a rushing business. 
Mr. Barstow, a strong believer in total abstinence and in 
Prohibition, feels “‘ ashamed of the action of the Legisla- 
ture and the vote of the people of the State, which secured 
the repeal of the Constitutional Ameudment,’’ and he lays 
part of the blame for iton the Third Party. That party 
pursued a course, he says, designed to barass the Republi- 
can leaders and drive them to favor repeal. 


....Bishop Newman is reported to have said in Chicago, 
recently, in an address before the Methodist ministers: 

“T look forward tothe time,and hope it is not far distant, 

when we can stand up firmly, and say: * No foreign-born citizen 
shall henceforth have a place in the legislative vonduct of this 
country.’”’ 
This is quite as unreasonable as is the rage against the-Chi- 
nese on the Pacific Coast. They held a meeting the other 
day to protest against even allowing Chinese gentlemen to 
make a tour through this country. The cry against men 
simply because they happen to have been born on foreign 
soil is unreasonable because there is no reason in it or for 
it. There is,in many cases, undue haste in making citi- 
zeps of our immigrants before they have been here long 
enough to learn our ways and to become permanently set- 
tled among us; but one extreme does not justify avother. 
It would be a narrow, unnecessary, unwise and un-Ameri- 
can policy to insist that the mere fact that men like Carl 
Schurz, Senator Beck, Senator Jones and others were born 
in otber!ands should exclude them from our law-making 
bodies. 


.... We regret to see the champions of the single tax gos- 
pel, which is going to abolish poverty and hurry up the 
Millennium, indulging in quite unmillenaial language 
about each other. Henry George, Editor of The Standard, 
attacks the teaching of Mr. Pentecost, Editor of The Twentt- 
eth Century, as “ at once preposterous and inconsequep- 
tiai,’’ and the “ essential principles of crankism’’; and the 
Editor of the The Twentieth Century raspingly replies that 
Mr. George’s editorial ‘* is of that peculiar sort that usually 
indicates ignorance or misunderstanding, or else the con- 
sciousness of weakness’”’ and that his arguments are 
* puerile and ill-digested”; and he charges him and his 
associates with forming “an organized compapy of land 
speculators,’”’ referring to their investment in the Merri- 
wold Park stock. It ddes seem rather strange to see those 
who curse the “‘ unearned increment ’”’ themselves engaged 
in land speculation, and we fear their bickerings may delay 
the promise held fortn in ** Looking Backward.” 


.... The long contest over the Governorship in West Vir- 
ginia has been settied in favor of the Democratic candi- 
date, Fleming; or at least it will be settled that way, in 
all probability, when the Legislature meets, General Goff 
was elected, according to the returns, by a majority of over 
a hundred. But the Democratic Legislature refused to 
bave the result declared in his favor; and tinally appointed a 
committee to go over the returns and report. The com- 
mittee went over the results in all the counties but two 
without finding any pretext for wiping out Goff’s majority. 
In the last two counties 1t has found, it seems, sufficient 
technical points for throwing out Goff votes and making 
out a majority for Fieming. It is, we believe,a most un- 
righteous decision; but undoubtedly the Legislature will 
accept and confirm it. Meantime, the old Democratic Gov- 
ernor has remained in office. The people ought at the next 
election to rebuke this shameful scheme to defeat the will 
of the majority. 


...-lt isin the Constitutional act organizing the Province 
of Manitoba that the Catholics saoall have separate public 
schools, and that the French language shall be recognized 
equally with the English. Then why not the German lan- 
guage also? There are in that province not ten per cent. of 
French speaking people, and not more French than Ger- 
man. It is clear that the unity of the people requires that 
the Constitution be amended, as it has been in New Brubs- 
wick. The Constitution of Canada needs considerable 
amendment, as it allows the endowment of religious orders 
from the public funds, the right of the Church to exact 
tithes and other taxes; the right of Catholic bishops to 
create parishes which shall, ipso facto, be municipalities; 
the right of the Church to control the public schools; and 
the right of the Church, in spite of civil laws against mort- 
main, to hold and transmit real and personal property. 


.... The beneficent play of denominational rivalry appears 
in a paragraph in The Northwestern Congregationalist : 

‘*The means MUST be provided for the Home Missionary So- 
ciety to meet the needs which are certain to arise in connection 
with the opening of the Sioux Reservation in South Dakota. 
Let not the story of Oklahoma be repeated. .. . There will be 
room enough for Congregationalists todo considerable hustling, 
without treading on the toes of their Presbyterian friends, 
either.” 


Our Minneapolis contemporary refers to the fact that while 
the Congregationalists were devoting their energies to turn- 





ing over to Congregationalism a number of Methodist 
churches in the mountains of Georgia, the Presbyterians 
went in with the first rush to Oklahoma and established 
churches in the principal towns, while the Congregational- 
ists have not one. 


--.-Collector Erhardt has satisfied himself that the 
charges brought by the Civil Service Commissioners 
against two of the employés of the Custom House are well 
grounded, and has dismissed them from the service. One 
of these menp, Hollander, who pretended to pass the exam- 
inations in 1886, proves to be “‘ignorant ef the very rudi- 
ments of arithmetic,’ and cannot spelleven simple words. 
The spoils system would keep such a man as this in office 
simply for his political influence. It was only by the gross- 
est rascality that he got into the service, under the Reform. 
system. The moment that system fell into the hands of its 
friends his fate was sealed; he hadto go, and one of his 
fellow-conspirators with him. These incidents show where 
the Reform system is superior to the spoils system. 


..--The Press, ot this city, is urging that on our élevated 
railroads there should be ove smoking car. It quotes one 
general passenger agent as saying: ; 

“There is arough elewent on the cars, especially on other 
lines than the Sixth Avenue, which would naturally drift to the 
smoking cars.” 

That “‘rough element” is created and maintained by 
whisky and tobacco. And they call the pens where such 
people herd “ gentlemen’s cabins” and “gentlemen’scars’’! 
“Gentlemen,” indeed! A gentleman is known by the com- 


pany he keeps, the company of ladies, not of the “*rough 
element.” 


.... Two subscriptions last week of one thousand dollars 
each, brought the fund for the Washington Memorial Arch 
up to about #50,000. This is but half of the sum needed. 
If all those who on the 30th of April, saw and admired the 
wooden arch at Washington Syuure, which is to serve as 
the model of the proposed arch, would give ten cents 
each, the required sum would be raised in a twinkling. It 
will not do to dawdle in raising this monéy. We want the 
arch, and we want it built before the nations of the earth 
come tothis city in 1892. We have nothing beautiful now 
but Central Park, Greenwood and the Brooklyn Bridge. 
Let us have the Arch. 


....We have received the following note of correction 
from Dr. Geo. G. Groff, whose article, on the “Stricken 
Conemaugh,” we published two weeks ago: 


The approximate estimate of the registered losses at Johns- 
town and vicinity, through the grea’ catastropne of May 3ist, 
was placed at $6,698,887 by the Board of Inquiry on August 16th, 
This is exclusive of private corporations, borough, school and 
church property. The number of bodies recovered is less than 
8,000. The census taken in the early portion of June showed 
that the houses remaining in the devastated region contained on 
the average 5.2 rooms, with 6.8 people to the house, or 1.3 to the 
room. 


....-The Nineteenth Century has published a long list 
of English ladies who have signed a protest against wom- 
an suffrage. A story was currenta few years ago of one of 
these ladies whose husband, when in Parliament, took an 
active part in the reform of the married woman’s property 
law. In reference to the words of the marriage service, 
“With all my worldly goods I thee endow,” he remarked 
to his wife, ‘‘ had nothing to endow you with.” ‘Oh, yes, 
you had, my dear; you had your brains.” ‘No one ever 
supposed I had endowed you with those,” was the re- 
joinder. 


....We call the attention of our readers to an article in 
our correspondence columns of this week on “‘ Christologi- 
cal Theology,” from the pen of Dr. 8. T. Spear. It is to be 
followed by other articles on the historical and doctrinal 
Christology of the Bible, which is a subject second to no 
other in importance. We need not assure our readers that 
these articles will abundantly pay them for careful read- 
ing. We advise them to begin with the one of the present 
week, and read them all as they shall appear from time to 
time. 


.... The Rev. Edward Riggs, of Marsovan, Western Tur- 
key,is known in the regions where he is wont to make tours 
asthe “Dervish” Missionary. Not that he is an ascetic in 
any sense. He simply adapts himself to the circumstances 
of his surroundings, and wins the hearts of the people by 
content, whether he has bread to eat or whether he has 
none, whether he has a bed to sleep in or only a mat on the 
bare ground. Where the people themselves would grum- 
ble hg is patient, and so they call him “‘ Dervish.” 


..--The Albany Law Journal says that Mr. Justice Mil- 
ler, of the United States Supreme Court, who has been a 
member of that court for twenty-seven years, never hada 
collegiate education, was originally educated as a physi- 
cian, and was not admitted to the bar until he was thirty- 
one years of age. He nas delivered, as the Journal says, 
more opinions on constitutional questions than any other 
judge in the whole history of the court. He is certainly 
one of the great judges of this country. 


-.-» The Queen of Rumania won her fame in literature by 
her writings in German; she received a medal of honor 
from the French Academy for her writings in French; what 
shall we give her for her success as a writer of English? 
The translation published on our first page is her own work. 
An English poet might have been proud to render a foreign 
poem in his own tongue so well; it is an extraordinary feat 
for one to have performed whose native language is neither 
Rumanian nor English. 


....Dr. H. H. Tucker, editor of the Baptist Christian 
Index, of Atlanta, who died some days ago, by accident- 
ally falling out of a window, was one of those able ante- 
bellum preachers, who could see no good in the elevation ef 
the subject race. During asickness a few years ago he 
continued to fill the editorial page by reprinting the suc- 
cessive editorials of some ycars before. No one suspected 
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it, as, like the Absolute, they had no relation to place or 
time. 


‘!... Race troubles are unknown or at a minimum in the 
South wherever drunkenness is kept out,” says the Nash- 
ville Christian Advocate. What an awful amount of 
druvkenness there must be among the whites of Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana and Georgia, judging from the beating, 
shooting and hanging of Negroes and the burning of Negro 
houses and churches recently repurted from these States ! 


....The Democrats have boosted one Negro paper io this 
city, edited by T. Thomas Fortune, much quotea by The 
Evening Post and other Democratic papers of this city as 
the representative of colored sentiment. But the late out- 
rages in the South have proven too much for Mr. Fortune, 
and he has taken his paper back into the Republican 
Party. 


....Dr. Talmage is reported as saying in a recent sermon 
on the signs of the times: ‘One of the brightest rays of the 
dawn I find in the fact that arbitration is everywhere being 
substituted for war.’’ Such ought to be the fact, and in 
the end, as we hope, will; but it is far from being the fact 
at present. 


....The grand jury of this city is digging away at the case 
of conspirators in the Flack divorce suit. We hope that 
there will be no tampering with this case, no matter on 
whom the blow falls. A gross violation of law has been 
committed, and the guilty parties ought to be indicted and 
punished. 


....The Catholic University in Washington was made 
possible by the gift of three hundred thousand dollars by 
Miss Caldwell. She isa niece of the distinguished Presby- 
terian preacher of Kentucky, Dr. Robert Breckinridge, and 
was sent by her parents to a Catholic school, with the re- 
sult that was to be expected. 


....-An appeal is made in The Christian Advocate for 
help to send to a leper hospital in China a Chinaman now 
in a hospital in Brooklyn. We should think the Board of 
Health might find some way to raise the money necessary 
to get him back to his own country, 


....Puck, with its full-page cartoon, representing Com- 
missioner Tanner as the biggest manin the Administra- 
tion. came a day after the fair. The presentation and 
acceptance of the Commissionet’s resignation took all the 
point out of its little joke. 


... The little Greenback party, consisting of one Mr. 
George Jones and about a baker’s dozen kindred spirits, 
last week held a National Convention in Cincinnati, delib- 
erated, read Washington’s Farewell Address, and then ad- 
journed. 


...Judge Tuthill, of Chicago, last week beat all previous 
records in the divorce business. It took him iust ten min- 
utes by the watch to enter and complete a divorce suit. 
This is running the divorce mill at a bigh rate of speed. 


.... The Catholic Telegraph is discussiog “The Insecu- 
rity of Protestantism.” It had better discuss the insecu- 
rity of Catholic editors and publishers when there is an 
angry archbishop about. 


....The news that Stanley is marching to the Coast at 
Mombasa indicates that the southern route to Zanzibar 
was too thickly beset with hostile Arabs. He seems to have 
had a hard time of 1t. 











No one whois a sinner against God and a neglecter 
of his grace can have any hope of improving his moral con- 
dition simply by dying. The difficulty lies in the state of 
his character, and for tbis death is no remedy. Dying is 
not regeneration and not sanctification. 


....One of Satan’s most artful tricks is that of conceal- 
ment. He does not come to men as Satan, the “liar”’’ and 
the “‘ deceiver,” but as “‘an angel of light.’ concealing his 
real character and purpose. Then it is that *‘ the wiles of 
the Devil” are most likely to be snccessful. The evil is 
then disguised under the appearance of a good. 


.... The supernatural element in the form of miracles, lies 
upon the face of the Bible as a book of history, especially in 
the record given of Jesus of Nazareth. Take away this ele- 
ment from Christianity, and the whole system, as set forth 
in the Bible, would at once fall to the ground. The super-: 
natural is really the battle-ground between the friends and 
enemies of Bible religion. 


given by Solomon iu the following words: 

“Cease, my son, to hear the instruction that causeth to err 
from the words of knowledge.” (Prov. xix, 27.) 
The wise way is to have nothing to do with such instruc- 
tion. To listen to it is worse than a waste of time, since it 
involves peril to the best interests of the soul. 


....Paul tells us that Christ ‘‘gave himself for our sins 
that he might deliver us from this present evil world.”’ 
(Gal. i, 4.) He was voluntary in the gift. What he gave 
was himself. The gift was on account of “ our sins.’”’ The 
object of the gift was our deliverance from sin and its 
curse. The Gospel system, as a plan for salvation for sin- 
ners, is thus compacted into a few words by the inspired 
writer. No man need to misunderstand this system, and 
surely no one should neglect it. 

....Martin Luther said of the Epistle to the Galatians 

“ The Epistle to the Galatians is my epistle. I have betrothed 

myselftoit. It is my wife.” 
Paul’s apostolic authority and the great doctrine of justifi- 
cation by faith, without any compliance with the rites and 
ceremonies of the Mosaic law, are the tw chief points con- 
sidered in this Epistle. It was in this doctrine that the 
Protestant Reformation was born, first in Luther’s mind, 
and, through him, in Europe. Luther’s Commentary on 
this Epistle is one of the best things that ever came from 
his pen, 





Religions Intelligence. 
THE RUSSIAN MENNONITES. 


AN account of the Mennonites in Russia is givenin 
the Germain periodical Das Ausland, by Mr. Gregory 
Kupczauko, on the basis of facts furnished him by the 
Russian schvol commissioner for the Caucasus, Cyril 
Petrovich Janovski. From this account it appears that 
the Mennonite colony emigrated from Germany, 
chiefly from Prussia, in the sixth decade of the century, 
and settled in the Crimea. Thence they have spread 
eastwardly and northwardly, toward the Caucasus and 
Siberia. During the past twelve or fifteen years a great 
many of them have again emigrated to Bokhara and 
America; and there are now hardly more than 10,000 of 
them in Russia. They are leaving tbat country, partly 
to avoid compulsory military service, and partly, as 
they allege, on account of the hard conditions of life 
there, and of persecutions. 

The real grounds for their leaving, it is alleged, lie in the 
religious strifes among them. These arose about thirty 
years ago, when the New Mennonites, or True Mennon- 
ites, as they call themselves, began Jenouncing the oth- 
ers as enemies of the Russian Government. They de- 
clare that they alone follow the true teaching of Menno 
Simon, and that they are called to restore the Brother- 
hood to its original purity. They abstain strictly from 
the use of spirituons liquors and tobacco, and from all 
indulgences, and keep themselves separate from Men- 
nonites not of their sect. 

There are also the Old Mennonites, who are not be- 
yond the New Mennonites in partisanship; and the two 
sects mutually recriminate one another as destroyers of 
the faith; and each is ready to accuse the other before 
the authorities. The Government does not attempt to 
decide between the two, but looks upon both as equally 
troublesome. Of the official commissions that have been 
sent to investigate matters, some have heard one side, 
and some the other; and in either case, going no farther 
in their inquiry, have returned with only half the story 
tuld them, to make a prejudiced report. The Govern- 
ment consequently looks unkindly upon both. The local 
authorities take advantage of the opportunities given by 
these disputes to vex the sectaries, curtail their privi- 
leges and impose upon them, The situation at last be- 
came very hard for the M-nnonites, 

The emigrations were immediately provoked by the 
eaforcement of the general military obligation in 1874, 
The recruits who stayed at home were permitted to serve 
in the forest corps in the Chersonesus. They peti- 
tioned against a contemplated assignment of them to 
arsenal work on the ground that it was contrary to 
their religion to make arms for the destruction of men. 
More recently full military service has been required and 
this cannot fail to make the emigration still more gene- 
ral, 

The Old Mennonites are less stringent and ascetic than 
the other sect and permit some degree of sensual indul- 
gence and worldly pleasure. They practice adult bap- 
tism publicly administered to persons whose fitness to re- 
ceive the ordinance has been approved; and no one 
awong them is allowed to marry till he has been bap- 
tized. Those who lead disorderly lives and neglect the 
ordinances of the faith are excluded from the congre- 
gation. 

The New Mennonites insist on the practice of right- 
eousness. They attach no value to ceremonies, but look 
to the inner life and walk. They do not make baptism 
compulsory, but will administer it to fit candidates at 
any time and place; and they do not forbid the marriage 
of unbaptized persons. 

In the sect of Jerusalem Friends, or of the Temple 
Court, instead of baptism, the minister, in the presence 
of a number of the brethren, lays his hand upon the 
bead of the child and invokes God’s blessing upon him. 
From this time the child belongs to the congregation and 
is a member of it, while the people are considered 
pledged to look after its training. This sect was founded 
in 1848 by Christopher Hoffmann, a brother of the fa- 
mous Court preacher in Berlin, who is now living in 
Jerusalem. 

There is but little difference among the three sects 
with regard to other religious usages. 
are plain and, instead of pictures, are adorned with 
framed religious sentences. Their ministers are chosen 
from among themselves, and must be acquainted with 
the Scriptures, possess oratorical talent, be of strictly 
moral character, and abstain from spirits and tobacco. 
There are higher and lower orders of ministers, but the 
Jerusalem Friends do not admit any distinctions in a 
hierarchical sense ; and the selection of ministers is re- 
ferred by them to a ministerial council, instead of being 
made, as in the other two sects, by the congregation at 
large. Great importance is attached to the education of 
the young. The school-house is, after the church, the 
the most important building in every Mennonite village; 
sometimes the school is taught in the church. Attend- 
ance on school is obligatory from seven to fourteen 
years of age, and unexcused absence is punished by a 
fine. The teachers are trained at the Halbstadt Central 
School, and have to pass a public examination. From 
the Volkschule the pupils pass, if in good circumstances, 
to the parish school or the Gymnasium ; otherwise they 





Their churches’ 


t 


meetings and Sunday classes for the children Contribute 
to the maintenance of the moral standard. Secular fes.” 
tivals are not encouraged, and only two—those of May 
and of the harvest—are generally observed. ; 


— 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


IN the pending trial of the Bishop of Lincoln for ritualis. 
tic practices counsel took five hours the other day to show: 
that a bishop is not a “minister” within the meaning of 
the acts of uniformity and the Prayer Book, 





...According to reports made te the late Mormon 
Conference in Salt Lake City, the “ Church of Jesus Chrigt 
of Latter Day Saints” has twelve apostles, seventy patri- 
archs, 3,919 high priests, 11,805 elders, 2.069 priests, 2,299 
teachers, 11,610 deacons, 81,809 families, 119,915 officers ang 
members, and 49,303 children under eight years of age—a 
total Mormon population of 153,911. 


--+-The late German Catholic Convention in Cleveland 
was attended by 700 delegates. In a discussion on the 
school question a priest held that the child belongs to the 
parents and not vo the State, and it is for the parents to say 
how it should be educated. If the priests would agree to 
this and allow the parents to decide, the school question 
would be speedily settled. Parochial schools would sop, 
be empty. 


-.-»Mr. E. Payson Porter’s table of statistics for Sunday. 
schools in the United States shows that there are in gl 
101,824 Sunday-schools, with 8,345,431 scholars, and 1,100,. 
104 teachers, making a total of 9,445,535 in the Sunday. 
schools of the country. Pennsylvania continues to be the 
banner State in the number of schools—8,729—tho New 
York has more scholars. Pennsylvania has 964,500; New 
York, 979,415. Among the States, Louisiana seems to stand 
at the foot. It has only 522 schools and 32 617 scholars, 
The little State of Rhode Island exceeds it in scholars by 
about 12,000, Of the cities, Philadelphia is in the lead, 
with 616 schools and 178,865 scholars. New York comes 
next, with 600 schools and 172,000 scholars. Brooklyn, the 
city of churches, has 263 schools and 97,033 scholars, easily 
holding the third place. 


....An important appeal is now before the Royal Court 
of Final Appeal ia [India on the question whether the Pa- 
triarch of Antioch has jurisdiction over the Syrian Church 
of Malabar. The Syrian Church in India has departed 
somewhat from the usages and doctrines of the Church by 
the omission from the ancient liturgy of prayers forthe 
dead and prayers addressed to saints, by administering 
commupnion in both kinds, and sundry other measures tend- 
ing toward what Protestant Christians would regard agr- 
form from superstition and error, For this departure the 
Patriarch of Antioch interdicted Mar Athanasius, and 
now refuses to recognize his successor Mar Thomas Ath 
nasius. The lowercourts have all decided in favor of Alw 
pasius. The case, as printed for the use of the judgesof th 
Court of Appeal; is very voluminous, consisting cf four vol- 
umes, aggregating 1,172 pages. The book is said to beof 
great value to the student of history. manners and customs 
of the Syrian Christians. 


...-Uerr Windthorst, the great Ultramontane political 
leader in Germany, was reported to have said concerning 
the abrogation, two years ago, of the most objectionable 
features of the May Laws, that it was only “a preliminary 
peace, a truce, a temporary demarcation line”; and that 
the pext great contest—that for the possession of the 
schools—would compare with the Kulturkampf asa moun- 
tain with a mole-bill. Legally, the Catholic Church of 
Prussia does not stand as independent and uotrameled by 
State control as was the case before the first anti-Catholic 
legislation of 1871. Quite a number of the enactments of 
that period are still in force. Several of the smaller Ger- 
man states, especially Baden, have virtually rescinded none 
of their actions. Recently strong efforts were made to se- 
cure permission for the Vatican to have an official repre 
sentation in Berlin, and it is confidently claimed that Bis- 
marck, for political reasons, was favorable to the scheme. 
It failed, however, through the determined refusal of the 
young Emperor. Ever since his visit to Rome the firm 
evangelical attitude of the latter has been a thorn in the 
eyes of the papal authorities. Even in that stronghold of 
the Catholic Church, Bavaria, the Prince Regent recently 
made a clear and strong protest against the ambitious 
plans of the Catholic clergy. and strengthened the hands of 
his Minister, Lutz, in bis contest against their encroach- 
meuts on the rights and provinces of the State. Not one of 
the German states has been willing to yield an inch on the 
school question notwithstanding the attitade of the Cath- 
olic congresses. Of late there have been more wails of 
disappointment than cries of victory in the circles of the 
German Catholics. 


....At the regular meeting of the Presbytery of Pitts- 
burg, September 10th, the overture oun “revision” W# 
answered in the negative with but two dissenting voices 
and a paper offered by Dr. G. T. Purves, giving the Pres: 
bytery’s reason for not desiring revision was 
unanimously. Those reasons are in substance as follows: 
First, Sincere attachment to the system of doctrive co? 
tained in the Confession. and opposition to any mov 
likely to impair the integrity of that system. second, The 
proposal to revise the phraseology of the Confession, eve? 
tho made with the intention of preserving the syste@ 
doctrine unchanged is inexpedient, because the Conf 
as it stands has been proved, through years of strife 
growth, adequate for the purpose for which the 
needs a Confession, is fally consistent with revivals a™ 
missions, has served happily to unite in one eccl : 
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“dows doctrine which has been produced by the Church; 
Eizaes the possible improvements which might be made 
in its language, arrangement or emphasis do not promise 
to be worth the risk which an attempt at revision would 





the Creed, or of opening the way for further changes 
which would impair the essentials of our system; because 
ar misunderstandings of one doctrine are not likely 
te be removed by the mere change or omission of particular 
phrases in the Confession, and therefore constitute no suffi- 
gient Teason for its revision, while the effort to remove 
them in this way may lead to supposed or real declension 
from our doctrines themselves; because the terms of sub- 
scription required of office-bearers binds no one to the ex- 
‘act phraseology of the Confession and allows ample liberty 
within the limits of essential Calvinism, for those who dis- 
sent trom the details of its statements. 


_..-The recent Convention of German Anti Semitics, held 

in Bochum, in Westphalia, was of more than ordinary in- 
terest in illustrating the character and aims of the whole 
agitation. ‘The number of delegates present was 182, 
among them also a few representatives from France and 
Austria. This assembly was controlled entirely by the 
radical wing of the party, Pastor Stécker and bis friends, 
who believe that the solution of the Jewish problem lies.in 
the Christianization of Israel, had refused to co-operate 
with the Bochum convention. The program of the latter 
reads, that the rights and privileges granted the Jews in 
the emancipation from the political and social debilities, 
especially in 1848 and 1849, are to be taken away again. 
Tne words of the Kreuzzeitung: ‘‘The Jews are and ever 
will be an alien people!’ expresses the fundamental prop- 
osition of the Anti-Semitics. It is therefore proposed that 
they be deprived of their rights as citizens and be put 
under special alien laws. In detail the demand was made 
that no Jew should be appointed a judge or occupy avy 
official position in the State; that no Jew should act as at- 
torney, except in cases of Jew against Jew; that Jews 
should not be allowed to practice medicine, except in Jew- 
ish families, nor be teachers of any kind, except among 
their own brethren. They are not even to be allowed to 
enter the army, but are to pay a tax for this exemption. 
In their religious observances they are not to be molested, 
as long us they do not act contrary to the public good. 
They are to be allowed to engage in all kinds of business, 
except that of the small peddler (hansirhandel). Then 
proscriptions are to be applied also in the case of baptized 
Jews, as the struggle is against the people as such and not 
against their religion. A number of speakers were bitter 
in their denunciation of the converted Jew, pronouncing 
him even more dangerous than the Talmud and the Re- 
formed Jew. But even this radical wing of the Anti-Semi- 
tics, which in parliamentary language is generally consid- 
ered as a section of the Old Conservative Party, is a house 
divided against itself. It was proposed to change the name 
ofthe organization to **Anti-Semitic-German-Social Party.”’ 
Theadoption of this name by a vote of 110 to 72, caused 
one of the leaders, Dr. Béckel, and about a dozen others, to 
secede and form a new faction under the old name; so that 
there are now at least three Aumti-Semitic parties in Ger- 
many. 

.... The General Assembly of the Liberal Reformed Church 
of France, was held in Paris last summer, under the Presi- 
dency of Pastor Gachon, of Montpellier. The Liberal dele- 
gation presented a repurt of its labors for three years, 
which, besides due attention to financial matters, had con- 
sisted largely of looking after the interests of the Liberal 
churches, under the government, and providing for the the- 
ological students. The committee were pleased to testify 
to the impartiality of the Ministry of Worship. Suitable 
provision for the theological students had been made at 
last by the establishment at Nimes of the Samuel Vincent 
school, the success of which had been all that could 
have been expected. Liberal friends at Geneva had been 
warm in their support, and had helped by contributions. 
Expressions of sympathy had been received from Holland. 
The cause of the churches had been represented in England 
by an American pastor, who, having visited Liberal congre- 
gations in different parts of France, was able to speak of what 
hehad seen. There had resulted from his representations 
a marked movement in favor of the Church, under which col- 
lections had been made, and subscriptions had eome in; and 
4 resolution of sympathy had been passed at the last meet- 
ing of the British and Foreign Unitarian Association. A 
recent article by Pastor N. Cyr in the Unitarian Review 
of Boston, on “The Reformed Church of France, since its 
re-Organization in 1802,” is spoken of as having been an ex- 
cellent means of putting the brethren of the United States 
in the current of the efforts that are made in France “to 
escape the yoke of confessions of faith and maintain evan- 
gelical liberty.” 

“It is a little hard to believe, but even inthe most enlightened 
countries, an exact account of the condition of our Church has 
hot been given. They receive our journals and reviews, but 
tueir attention is directed elsewhere, by more pressing national 
interests. The ortLodox fraction of our communion presents it- 
self abroad as constituting in itself alone the Reformed Church 
of France. It enters into its plans to have it believed that liber- 

m is an insignificant factor, is extinct. Our bretbren in 
England and America exhibited marked astonishment when the 
=-yaesany of our consistories and presbyterial councils, the list 

our pastors,and the tables of our operations were presented 
to them.” 
The report also remarks upon the lack of precise knowl- 
edge of the affairs of the churches at home and among their 
own members, reviewing the course of affairssince the gov- 
erament tried in 1872 to quiet the differences between the 
© sections of the Church, the report declares that no 
tia has been made in the impositjon of the declaration 
that was instituted then, but the Liberal party has 
gained; and, “if anything has been demonstrated, it is the 
oWerlessness to which the Orthodox party of domination 
8nd exclusion has been reduced.” The Assembly reiterated 


evangelistic effort among the Roman Catholic population. 
As to its relations with the orthodox branch of the Church, 
it declared that the Liberal party, always ready for concilia- 
tion, did not see in the present condition of affairs any rea- 
son for opening new negotiations. The Assembly was 
visited and addressed by representatives of the Protestan- 
tenbond of Holland, the Liberal Union of Alsace-Lorraine, 
and the Swiss Liberal Union; and a letter was read from 
the Britisk and Fore'gn Unitarian Association. 








Missions. 
THE REVIVAL IN AINTAB, TURKEY. 


BY THE REV. H. 0. DWIGHT, 





THE revival in Aintab appears to be a work of grace of 
a degree of power the like of which has not been seen in 
Turkey for many years. Commencing with the yearning 
of one of the pastors in Aintab for a blessing upon the 
Church under his charge, its first manifestation was an in- 
tense interest in spetial meetings conducted there by the 
Rev. Mr. Jenanyan of St. Paul’s Institute, Tarsus. The 
interest soon showed itself also in the other two churches 
iu the city, and before any one had grasped the meaning of 
the yearnings tugging at the hearts of all young people, 
members of the families of Protestants, who had hitherto 
been careless and worldly, began to come forward with 
confession of sin and declaration of consecration to Christ. 
At the first communion season after these meetings began, 
250 persons united with the three Aintab churches, most 
of them being from the Protestant community. But there 
was increase ratber than diminution of interest after this, 
and it has sometimes seemed as if the whole Armenian 
population of the city were moved of the Holy Ghost. The 
churches are crowded, the young men’s meetings, mothers’ 
meetings and children’s meetings are overwhelmed with 
the people flocking in to hear the Gospel. Confirmed sin- 
ners have come forward and confessed and abandoned their 
habitual vices and the number of applicants for admission 
to the churches at the next (September) communion service 
is nearly 400. Let praise go up from the American churches 
which have so long sown seed in Turkey for this manifes- 
tatio: at last of the overwhelming power of the Spirit in 
that land! 

One incident of this revival was the surrender to Christ 
of aclub of six men whose association had been based on 
the principle of a common interest in all manner of vice. 
They came forward together, humble and penitent, and 
pledged themselves to stand together in work for Christ. 

Another strange spectacle was that of the Third Church 
in Aintab, entirely filled, and hundreds filling the court 
unable to enter. All that the preacher could do was to 
stand in the church-door and speak in the hearing of those 
within and those without. 








A note from the Rev. Henry Marden, of Marash, speaks 
of the Aintab revival as follows: 


The Annual Meetings of the Central Turkey Mission and of 
the Cilicia Union were held in Aintab in July, when daily 
preaching services were instituted in each of the three Protest- 
ant churches. The interest in these meetings has culminated 
in a revival of remarkakle power and extent. Net only is the 
Protestant community, numbering some 2,500, deeply moved, 
but many whole families from the larger Armenian community 
have been converted. Sunday, August 4th, 219 new members 
were received into the different Protestant churches on profes- 
sion of faith, and hundreds more are expecting to be received in 
two weeks. The interest seems to be rising each day and is 
already extending to the neighboring churches. The good seed 
sown in past years seems springing up all at once and the char- 
acter of the new converts gives promise of the fruits of the Spirit 
in abundant measure. 


The latest reports from Aintab received at the rooms of 
the American Board in Boston places the number of con- 
versions at 500 or more. 








Biblical Research. 


THE late eminent scholar in Egyptology, Dr. Samuel 
Birch, once expressed himself ip regard to the Tablet of 
Four Hundred Years: ‘‘ The inscription is in some respects 
peculiar if not suspicious.”” He was led to make this re- 
mark by the fact that the inscription consists of two dis- 
connected and very slightly related legends, a fact which 
hitherto has defied explanation. Had Dr. Birch lived till 
the present time he would, without doubt, have welcomed 
the secret of the matter which has at last been perceived. 
In the current number of the Century Magazine Pref. J. 
A. Paine shows, from a comparison with other similar 
epigraphic designs, that the second figure in the vignette 
and lower legend in the inscription of this tablet are addi- 
tions by a later hand, a hand which either found these por- 
tions of the surface blank or erased whatever they bore, 
allowing the other portion to stand because necessary to 
the purpose of the usurpation. He finds that the original 
sculpture was engraved by Rameses II, the Pharaoh of the 
Oppression, to celebrate his worship of an ancestor, Nubti 





the Pharaoh of the Exodus, in two places, one upon the 
vignette as a posthumous “mass” in behalf of his only son 
—a prayer addressed to the divine ancestor Set, tbat the Ka, 
i.e., the spiritual double or life, of the deceased Seti might 
be granted a long time in his service, and the other, at the 
bottom of the Tablet, as a petition to the same end, repre- 
sented as offered by Seti himself. This Prince Seti turns 
out to be the same personage who is elsewhere called Seti- 
Menephtab, and who is now styled in histories Seti II, and 
is generally regarded as the king whosucceeded Menephtah 
on the throne after his death, but who really was the first- 
born son of Menephtah that died before his father under 
the inexorable operation of the last of the biblical ten 
plagues. It follows that Menephtak, the father, having 
survived to carve the picture and prayer of his son Seti on 





Teommendations made three years before respecting 


Set, and that the supplement was incised by Menephtah, a 
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morials of him upon other monuments, could not have per: 
ished at the time of the excdus in the crossing of the sea; 
and the question, whether or not the Bible teaches that 
this Pharaoh was drowned there and then, has already 
been raised in the columns of The Examiner’, a year ago, 
by the same writer, and, after acritical review of every 
Scriptural passage thereon, answered in the negative. 


....In the last volume of “ Transactions” of the Royal 
Historical Society, Mr. Stuart Glennie brings forward a 
new theory in regard to the ‘Akkadian White Races,” as 
he styles them, and supports it by a long array of facts. 
He maintains that the civilizations of the world are due to 
these races, of whom the ancient Egyptians and Akkadians 
of Chaldea were the leading representatives. They were 
distinguished by a peculiar type of skull and feature, by a 
white skin, and by superior intelligence and originality. 
Also, they possessed in common certain traditions of prim- 
itive kinship, as well as of a Paradise and a Deluge. By 
their greater power of organization they held the mastery 
over and commanded the labor of the black or coloretl 
races. At about B.c. 3000 these Akkadian white tacts 
were succeeded by the Semites, another branch of the white 
race; and at about B.c. 500 the Semites, in tukn, wete su- 
perseded by the white-skinned Aryans. As a consequente 
of this theory it would follow that the grosser myths of the 
white races, instead of being survivals of their primitive 
culture, are really derived from the superstitions of the 
lower or dark races with whom the white races have been 
mixed ; and the myths prevailing among the lower races 
may be the degraded conceptions of the higher races by 
whom they were subdued. In like manner the institutions 
of polyandry and matriarchy are to be explained by the 
supremacy of the white woman over the members of an 
inferior race. Mr. Glennie’s contention is worthy of regard 
at least, and, if well-founded, it will have a wide bearing 
upon many questions of mythology and ethnic institu- 
tions. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
ATCHLEY, W. A.., Islesboro, Me., resigns. 
DALBEY, W. W.. Philadelphia, called to Harrisburg. 


FOLWELL, G. W., Brooklyn, N. Y., accepts call to Parkers- 
burg, W. Va. 


FOX, C. P. P,, Washington, inst. Sept. 5th, Concordia, Kan. 
GOODWIN, E. C., Coos, N. H., resigns. 
KIMBALL, Clarion H., Holyoke, Mass., resigns, 


PARSHLEY, J. H., Damariscotta, Me., accepts call to South 
Bend St. ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


STUDLEY, J. N.. Amherst, N. H., accepts eall to Grafton, Mass. 
TUCKER, H. H., D.D., died Sept 9th, Atlanta, Ga., aged 80, 


CONGREGATIONAL. 





ADAMS, Harry C., Hartford Seminary, accepts call to Turner’s 
Falls, Mass. 


AINSLIE, James 8., Ogdensburg, N. Y.. accepts call to Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 


APT ETOCS, HARRY, accepts call to Millbrook and Mecosta, 
ch. 


BLACK, W1iv1aM A., Eldon, Ia., resigns. 
BLODGETT, CHARugs E., W. Minneapolis, resigns. 
BRUCE, CHARLEs R., Sun Prairie, Wis., resigns. 
CATON, CHARLEs H., Leadville, Col., resigns. 


CONNETT, A. W, (United Brethren), Blue Spring, accepts call 
to North Bend, Neb 


CURTIS, E1HAn. Danforth ch., Syracuse, N. Y., resigns. 

DAVIS, Epaar F., Wolfeboro, N. H., resigns. 

DRISKO, RayMmonpD C., Derby, Vt., resigns. 

EVATT, R.B., Hankinson, N. Dak., resigns. 

FISK, P. H. (Methodist), Slayton, called to New Richland, Minn. 

FULLER. Avuaustus H., West Medway, accepts call to Billerica 
ass. 


FURMAN, WILLIAM F., Montevideo, Minn., resigns. 
GARDNER, AustT1n, Buckingham, accepts call to Warren, Conn. 


GREENE, Caves, Oakland City, accepts call to ‘Tennyson and 
Gonia Springs, Ind. 


HARDEN, Jouxy, Hammond, Ind., resigns. 

HARDEN, Jouxy, Hammond, accepts call to Kokomo, Ind. 

BOUSTON, WARREN H., accepts call to Campbell and Bladen, 
eb. 


BUA, Sevens T., Talmage, called to De Witt and Kilpatrick, 
Neb. 


KENNGOTT, George F., called to Newport, N. H. 

KINNE, T. C., accepts call to West Warren, Mass. 

KNOPF, Frank E., Angola, Ind., resigns. 

LONGREN, CHARLEs W., Freeport, Me., resigns. 

McCONNELL, 8. J., accepts call to Byfield, Mass. 

McLAUGHLIN, Jamss, ord. Mantorville. Sept. 3d. 

MITCHELL, Jonn, Sycamore, LIl., resigns. 

MORSE, CHARLES H., Cedar Rapids, Ia., resigns. 

NASON, Joun H., Anoka, Minn., resigns. 

ORR, James B., accepts call to Hebron, Ind. 

RICKER, GrorGe 8., Kansas City, Mo., resigns. 

RILEY, J. Epwargp, Chelsea, Mich., accepts call to Dundee, II. 

RUDDOCK, Epwarp N., Villard, Minn., resigns. 

SILLENCE, WIt11AM E., Chicago, called to Roberts and Melvin, 
lil. 

SMITH, FreperRick H:, Waukegan, acceptscall to Byron, Ill, 

VOORHEES, J. Spencer, ord. Telluride, Col., Aug. 25th. 

Waren ener. ELIPHALET, died Sept. Ist, Elwood, N. J,, 
ag a 


WALLAR, W.C., called to Belgrade, Minn, 
YOUNG, ALBERT A., Boscobel, Wis., accepts call to Monona, Ia, 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


BAINUM, G. W., D D. Greencastle, Ind., resigns. 

BARNES, W. 8., Union Theo. Sem., accepts call to Kearney, Neb, 
BURKE, J. C., called to Indianapolis, Ind, 

COMPTON, A. J., Beaumont, accepts call to Traver, Cal, 
CROSS, ANDREW B,, died Sept. 14th, Baltimore, Md,, aged 87, 
JACKS, J. Wiurorb, Romulus, N. Y., called to Dunkirk, Ind. 
LITTLE, Josrepa A., Albany, N. Y., called to Des Moines, Ia. 
McMANYN, A.. accepts call to Pittsburg, Kan. ‘ 


ROGERS. D: B., Portland, accepts call to Richmond ch., Phila- 
deiphia, Penn. : , ; . 


WHEATON, H., Mansfield, Ill, resigns. 
' MISCELLANEOUS. 
CRANKSHAW, W. A., Universalist, accepts call to E. Cam- 
bridge, Mass. ' os : 
GILL, J. W., Prot. Ep., accepts call to Keesville, N. Y. 
KNOX, Taper, Reformed (Dutch), Tarrytown, N. Y., acce 
Cait to Manayunk, Penn: ’ , . PY 
Sr. JOHN, T. E., Universalist, Haverhill, Mass., resigns. 





the Tablet of Four Hundred Years, along with other me- 


PECK, E. E-, Uviversalist, died Sept. 10th, Bangor, Me. aged 4, 
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Sanitary. 


SANITATION AT THE EXPOSI- 
TION. 


THE Paris Exposition provided the oc- 
casion, during the last week of Julv for 
Congresses on Alcohol, Poor Relief and 
Therapeutics, while the first week of 
August had similar gatherings on mental 
medicine, on the amelioration of the con- 
dition of the blind, on zoology, on bygi- 
ene and demography or the study of popu- 
lation. We desire to draw attention espe- 
cially to the latter. Whileit did not com- 
mand a large American attendance, out of 
the 662 members 134 represented 28 other 
nationalties than that of France. Of these 
10 were English, 10 Italians. 14 Russians, 6 
Rumanians, 8 Spaniards, 4 Swiss and 22 
from the Americas. , 

Dr. Brouardel, who was here last year at 
the International Medical Cungress and who 
stands in the front rank of French physi- 
cians, presided. The first of these Congresses 
was beld at Brussels in 1876. Subsequent 
meetings have been held at Paris, Turir, 
Geneva, the Hague and Vienna, and now 
again at Paris. 

The one held two years ago at Vienna was 
especially notable for its large and distin- 
guished attendance. Professor Brouardel 
among other things spoke of the difficulties 
of the Legislature when sanitary measures 
were proposed, as they almost invariably in- 
terfered with some vested interests. These 
interests soon organized resistance against 
the proposed reform. The expense and diffi- 
culty of reform was a certainty, while the 
danger to be avoided was often unrecognized 
or doubtful in tbe mind of the public. Then 
there was always some doctor or other who 
supported the old ideas, and thus streneth- 
ened the reaction. The governments were 
often sorely perplexed. But such congresses 
as the present armed the sanitary reformers 
with an expression of competent ovinion 
which no administration could afford to 
discard: Paraphrasing the “ Marseillaise.”’ 
he said, “Vous entrez dans la enrriére 
lorsque vos ainees u sont encore’—Our 
generation has forged the arms; it is for the 
next generation to nse them 

At the opening Sir Douglas Galton, Pro- 
fessor Corfield and Shirley Murnhy. the 
Health Officer of London. epoke for Eng- 
land: Dr. Pacchintti for Italy; Dr. Croeq 
for Belgium; Dr. Dexterery for Russia: Dr. 
Felix for Bucbarest. and Senor Belmas for 
Spain. One is impressed with the evidence 
which all these gave as to the lively and 
growing interest in sanitary matters in 
their respective nationalities. Thus in Italy 
the Minister of the Interior is charged with 
the special service of hygiene. In Brnasels 
if a house inspection shows the necessity of 
improvements thev are at once ordered, ana, 
if not executed. the house is cloced and the 
tenants have the richt to prosecute and 
claim damage for the disturbance. The 
reason given was ‘‘That a healthy people 
cost. the least and produce the most.”’ 

The Congress accepted the present fashion 
of having an early discussion on tubercu- 
losis under the qnestion as to ‘“‘ What meas- 
ures should be taken in schools to prevent 
the spread of phthisis by the puta of youths 

suffering from tuberculosis?’’ 

Dr. Jablonski. of Russia, was for extreme 
measures and probibition of attendance; 
but this proposal found no support from 
the Congress. Dr. C. Drvsdale urged tbat 
it is too wide a question for summary pro- 
ceeding, and said he bad for twenty years 
been in cbarge of hospitals, treated phthisis 
and had failed to remark that nurses and 
other attendants contracted tuberculosis, 
Other speakers protested against the danger 
of spreading unnecessary alarm. 

At the Congres:, the same day, the impor- 
tance of the sanitary condition of seaport 
towns was discussed, as so often these are 
the ports of entry for disease. Soil cleanli- 
ness was especially urged. A paper and 
discussion on ‘The best means of protect- 
ing the health of children” showed how the 


home. the school and the factory must be 
inspected in their behalf, and thev protect- 
ed from evils which, if unchecked, must 
embarrass civilization and prevent prog- 
ress. 

A commission of the French Government 
on uvwholesome dwellings, presented 
alarming facts. The need of a system of 
house-to-house fnspection «as fully recog- 
nized. In Brussels the Government defines 
what a healthy house is. and so has a stand- 
ard on which to base action. 

Modes of dealing with refuse in towns 
was discussed by M. Dumesnil and Sbirley 
Murphy. There was a recognition of the 
fact that it is the indispensable requirement 
of city life that all forms of exeretion, 
refuse, garbage, etc., must be gotten he- 
yond city limits before decomposition be- 
gious. This means ao accurate daily and 
nightly service, in which the strictest busi- 
ness methods are appiied to securing eleanli- 


fiteraure. 


[The prompt mention in our liet of **Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us as equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received. 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice.] 


FREER’S HENRY III.* 


THE reign of Henry III of France has 
beencalled the most contemptible in French 
history. But the period it covered was 
transitional and as such of great impor- 
tance to the student and the statesman. 
The extraordinary restlessness of the time 
also brought many active and brilliant 
characters into a prominence they might 
have missed in a more quiet age. Hence 
this subject offered unusual possibilities 
to one who could rightly discern and 
vividly narrate. To Miss Freer destiny 
assigned the pleasant task of preparing 
such a monograph on the career of Henry 
III. It is not a little singular that no 
really good history of France has yet 
been written by an English or American 
author. Admirable accounts of single 
reigns or episodes in that history have 
been written and are multiplying, and 
with these we must for the present be 
content. To this series of monographs 
must now be added Miss Freer’s Henry 
III, which merits a very high rank 
among the historic writings of the last 
decade; in point of style, fidelity in the 
search of records and impartiality in the 
weighing of evidence it has no superior, 
so far as our knowledge goes, among his- 
tories composed by authors of her sex, 
The author. whose valuable researches 
have recently been terminated by an un- 
timely death, had already shown her 
fitness for such a department of literary 
labor by her ‘‘ Life of Margaret d’Angou- 
léme,” and of “‘ Elizabeth de Valois and 
the Court of Philip IT.” 

The book shows careful investigation 
of new authorities discovered in the Bib- 
liothéque Imperiale and the Archives of 
France and Italy, and is composed in a 
graphic style enlivened by certain mas- 
culine traits to remind the reader of Frois- 
sart. ‘‘Robinson Crusoe” owes its extraor- 
dinary charm and perennial success to this 
very feature, this love for detail of life 
and character so peculiar to the style of 
Defoe. Thus, while Miss Freer’s fascina- 
ting work may be read with absorbing 
interest by any young girl who takes it 
up, asthere is not a Jull page in it, the 
more mature mind is easily carried along 
over pages that offer abundant suggestion 
for serious reflection and solid instruction. 
The facts are evidently stated with a 
strict regard for truth while the dramatic 
interest proceeds with ever-gathering 
power to the last two actsin the great 
tragedy that wrought the downfall of the 
house of Valois. How vividly, for ex- 
ample, is the life of the period brought 
before us when Queen Louise is described 
shopping in Paris attended by only a 
single maid; how keenly we seem to look 
on the thrilling details of the assassination 
of Guise; when we are told that the King 





mon the Duke to bis doom: “‘ Reval! Mon 
Dieu, qu’avez vous! How pale you look! 
Rub your cheeks, Reval—rub your cheeks; 
you will spoil everything !” 

Catherine de Medici was the mother of 
three kings. If she had been less gifted 
with a genius for intrigue and command 
they might have proved more able as sov- 
ereighs and greater in principle as men. 
Miss Freer shows very cleafly that the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew was due to 
the machinations of Catherine, Henry III, 
then Duke of Anjou, and of the Duke of 
Guise, Charles 1X being drdwn into the 
plot only by their urgent niisrepresenta- 
tions skillfully brought to bear on the mind 
of that excitable monarch at the last mo- 
ment. She also argues with much plaus- 
ibility that the dreadfal deed was practi- 
cally forced upon the Roman Cathelics, 
altho they would have been free from 
the terrible alternative if they had not 
undertaken the foul murder of Coligny. 
The failure of that treacherous attempt 
produced an exasperation that would 





* Henry II!,, KING OF FRANCE AND POLAND; His 
CouRT AND TIMES. From numerous unpublished 
sources. By MARGARET WALKER FREER. In three 


exclaimed to Reval, when bidden to sum- ' 


have brought on a dangerous crisis; and 
hence it was immediately determined to 
crush out Protestantism by slaying the 
Huguenot leaders while assembled at 
Paris for the nuptials of Henry of Na- 
varre. While accepting this to be the 
most provable view concerning that stu- 
pendous crime, we must not forget that 
the Pope and his myrmidons ratified it 
with hellish rapture. We think also that 
theauthor underestimates the number of 
victims of the St. Bartholomew fury. She 
admits that the statementsof the writers 
of the period vary from 10,000 to 70,000 and 
considers the former the more correct, 
for the whole of France, 2,000 being, 
as she assumes, the number killed in 
Paris. These estimates are entirely too 
low. Those were times when life was lit- 
tle valued, and yet nearly the whole of 
Europe rose up in horror at the tidings 
from France: it must be considered also 
that many Huguenots were residents of 
Paris in addition to those who were tem- 
porarily visiting the place. That a city 
of several hundred thousand people should 
have arisen in one of the most appalling 
riots in history and slaughtered only 2,000 
is incredible. No; it is more just to con- 
clude that fully 10,000 were murdered in 
Paris alone, and at least 15,000 more in 
the provinces. . 

While admitting, also, the probability of 
the author’s conclusion that the Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew was an after-thought 
rather than a deep-laid plot conceived 
months in advance. there is good reason 
to believe that the idea was not a sudden 
one. The arrogant tone of the Huguenot 
leaders had aroused a reasonable alarm 
in the minds of manv, and especially of 
the Duke of Guise. Prudence and diplo- 
matic tact were not at that time strongly 
apparent among the Huguenots. The 
marriage of Henry of Navarre to the sister 
of Charles IX, and the seemingly cordial 
reception awarded to Coligny over- 
balanced the moderation and prudence of 
men whose rank and position has given 
them a fame in excess of their deserts, 
Coligny was not the genius that has been 
claimed: Henry of Navarre was over- 
rated. They were able partisan leaders, 
perhaps, but neither great as statesmen 
nor asgenerals. Napoleon had but amean 
opinion of the military qualities of Henry 
of Navarre. Guise, their chief opponent, 
on the other hand, owed his reputation 
chiefly to his birth, his hauteur and his 
ambition. On supreme occasions he 
showed himself deficient in the decision 
characteristic of the first order of men of 
action. Theonly mind in France during 
that age that is entitled to be considered 
as of high intellectual power, was Cath- 
erine de Medici. But even she committed 
serious errors in statecraft that con- 
tributed to ruin the house of Valois. It 
was exactly because they were men of 
only ordinary ability that the Huguenot 
leaders acted without sufficient tact at a 
most critical period, thus giving their 
enemies the pretext and excuse for cast- 
ing an indelible stain on the fair fame of 
France and the good name of the Church 
itself. 

Amid this multitude of prominent char- 
acters, prominent, as we have stated, be- 
cause brought forward by their rank or 
petty ambitions or the seething condition 
of France at that period rather than for 
any marked genius, Henry III was by no 
means the least in ability or force of char- 
acter. His blunders and crimes, partly 
the result of inherited traits, were in real- 
ity due far more to his environment and 
the evil influence of his mother, who, 
while loving him as the pet of her four 
children, insisted on dictating his move- 
ments and thus on several occasions was 
largely responsible for some of his capital 
errors. Henry was abundantly provided 
with physical courage and possessed some 
military talent. He was capable also of 
great determination in the execution of 
his plans, and his genius for dissimulation 
or concealing his purposes was extraordi- 
nary. On reading this history one feels 
that under different influences the vile 
traits so conspicuous in his career might 
have been minimized while the strong el- 
ements of his nature, developed in nobler 
chavnels, might have made his reign a 
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blessing rather than a curse to his coun- 





try. Henry was first chosen to the » 
ter of Poland, at that time an eless 


















monarchy, a constitutional fact 
proved in this case the ruin of that be 
ic and unhappy people. The energy ang 
maternal love of Catherine and the ze) 
and diplomatic resources of her 
Montluc, secured the election in the fag 
of the very great disadvantage created 
the untoward influences of the Massacr 
of St. Bartholomew, 

At that period many of the Poles were 
Lutherans, and in consequence some ot 
the articles signed by Montluc ex 
stipulated greater liberty and Clemency 
for the Protestants both in Poland and 
France; But when the Polish ambaaga. 
dors came to Paris to escort their ney 
king to Cracow, these conditions were 
utterly repudiated by Charles Ix and 
Henry. an example of bad faith quite too 
common in the annals of the Romish 
Churcb. The approaching demise of 
Charles and the reluctance of Henry to 
leave the gayeties of Paris, brought the 
succession into great doubt. The am. 
bassadors at last yielded the point, owing 
to the serious difficulties attending the 
election of a successor to Henry; while 
Charles, perceiving that his brother was 
lingering in order to snatch the French 
scepter from his dying grasp, imperatiye. 
ly commanded Henry to proceed to Poland 
without further delay. 

But the latter had scarcely been ip. 
stalled in his new sovereignty when secret 
tidings were brought him of the death of 
Charles. Catherine also sent word that 
if he would prevent his younger brother, 
the Duke of Alengon, from seizing the 
crown of France he must hasten home at 
once. This was, indeed, an embarrags- 
ment of riches that seldom falls toa voung 
wan of Henry’s age, a choice of thrones! 
But the situation was in point of fact not 
80 easy as itseems. Henry could will to 
select the crown of France, but to doso 
he must leave Poland for France, and 
that was not so easy athing todo. The 
Poles did not propose to have their scepter 
tossed aside in disdain by a monarch they 
had elected and crowned with expendi- 
ture of time and money, ceremony and ex- 
traordinary galore. Nor could he in justice 
throw them overboard after taking a sol- 
emn oath to be to them a king during the 
term of his natural ilfe. 

As soon, therefore, as the news trans- 
pired at Cracow, the whole city was ina 
ferment, and the nobles established a 
most vigilant watch to prevent the escape 
of Henry. Here then was a situation 
which required both courage and tact. 
Henry could only depend on the few 
French gentlemen in his suite, and they 
were all carefully watched by the Poles. 
The plan of evasion was designed byHenry 
himself, and was executed with great 
skill and daring. The wild flight and 
furious pursuit across the steppes and 
streams of Poland were full of thrill- 
ing avd romantic incident until Henry 
was safely beyond the frontier on the way 
to Vienna. The author relates this epi- 
sode in a simple yet thoroughly interest- 
ing style. 

By the wily artifices of Catherine de 
Medici the throne of France was kept va- 
cant until the arrival of the King of Po- 
land, who then received from his am- 
bitious mother the reins of government 
over one of the most turbulent, distracted 
and excitable nations in Christendom. 

Henry had three great obstacles to en- 
counter, without which his might have 
been a successful reign. The attempt of 
his mother to rule, the treasonable ambi- 
tion of the Duke of Guise, and his own 
low inclinations for frivolous pleasures 
and debasing vices. The minions oF fa- 
vorites of Henry brought him into such 
contempt as maie it possible for Guise to 
conceive the daring scheme of robbing 
Henry of Navarre of his rights to the 
succession in favor of the brother of 
Guise, the old Cardinal of Bourbon. 
There is no doubt that Guise, toward the 
last, plotted to hurl Henry III from the 
throne and seize the government for him. 
self, Guise pretended that a love for the 
Church and a holy hate of heresy were 
the actuating motives of his conspiracies. 
This was undoubtedly the case with some 
ef his confederates, wLo condoned theif 
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prodigious wickedness by an intense big- 

y that covered a multitude of sins. It 
was this which inclined Catherine to use 
her influence to protect Guise against her 
own 900 and the rights of her own daugh- 
ter, who was married to Henry of Na- 
varre. While clearly perceiving and con- 
demuing the enormities which the Rom- 
ish Church was then willing to overlook 
in those who swore allegiance to her and 
were willing to extend her claims, we are 
torliable to forget that the samé'spirit 
actuates Rome to-day, and that a bloody 
brigand who is a faithful son of the 
Church is more acceptable to her thana 
truly pious and orderly citizen who re- 
jects the domination of the Pope. The 
Rome of the time of Henry IIl and of 
Guise is the same to-day; animated by 
the same spirit. lts claws may be trimmed 
by the force of circumstances, but they 
are blind indeed who do not perceive that 
if she had her way in this free republic 
of ours she would quickly restore the 
condition of things which produced a 
Catherine, a Henry IIL and a Guise. Itis 
largely for this reason that such a work 
asthis has importance. It is necessary 
for us to see, to understand, to realize 
what becomes of civilization, of Chris- 
tianity, of human liberty when the Ro- 
man Catholic Church has full play for its 
devices, full sweep for the expression of 
the dominant idea of its tyrannical hier- 
archy—the obtaining and holding of 
power, whatever be the cost. They who 
become her instruments to accomplish 
this diabolical purpose receive absolution, 
whatever be the nature and extent of 
their crimes or their unblushing continu- 
ance in the practice of the same. 

Another point that this history promi- 
pently suggests is the unchangeableness 
of the French character. What the 
French people were in the Revolution and 
the Commune they were in the time of 
Henry III. The barricades of 93 and ’48 
were merely repetitions of the barricades 
of 1572. Volatility and love of frivolity, 
such prominent French traits to-day, were 
equally so in that period. Indeed, the 
writers of the time allude to them as 
national features. The Duke of Guise 
was a schemer, loving himself more than 
his country, raising a tempest he was un- 
ableto allay, and at the opportune mo- 
ment lacking the courage and decision to 
strike home. Such was Guise when he 
returned to Paris against the express 
command of his King. Attended by a large 
armed escort he marched boldly to the 
palace of the Louvre, into the presence 
of Henry. The act was not only flat dis- 
obedience, but an insult of the grossest 
kind, indicating, as it did, utter contempt 
of the royal authority. Henry grasped 


the situation and, with the nerve he. 


showed on great o casions, instantly took 
measures for the assassination of his 
deadly enemy before he could leave the 
palace, Catherine, who was present at 
the interview, divined the purpose of her 
son, and as the latter detained the Duke 
with the menaving air that in a sover- 
eign means death to the subject, she 
stepped between them and, on a sudden 
pretext which Guise was not slow to 
seize, dismissed him from the royal pres- 
ence. Then it was that the barricades 
arose, and the mob of Paris, that mob 
which has so often caused its streets to 
Tun with blood, besieged Henry in the 
Louvre, all in the interests of Guise. The 
King and his court barely escaped from 
the Louvre by a postern-gate outside of 
the city walls, and the Duke of Guise was 
master of Paris and of France. But at 
that supreme moment, altho well aware 
now of the intentions and the deter- 
mined character of Henry when he had 
once fixed upon a definite purpose, and 
well aware that Fortune rarely throws 
double sixes twice for the gamester for 
crowns, at that crucial hour which tested 
the stutf of which he was made, Guise 
hesitated, and the chance for a throne 
passed away from his grasp forever. 
It will hardly be credited, that the in- 
ion of Guise was such that after 
this event he ventured to follow Henry 
Ul to his refuge at Blois and attend the 
assembly of the States General. Nay 
more, notwithstanding that after he had 


. 


shown his purpose so plainly, he could no 





longer vount on the secret aid or neutral- 
ity of Catharine de Medici, Guise again 
brought up the scheme for effacing the 
claims of Henry of Navarre in favor of 
the House of Guise. Henry III was 
forced this time to accept this iniquitous 
scheme, which his judgment told him 
was based far more on ambition than 
upon the pretense of preventing the ac- 
cession of a Huguenot prince. But the 
day that Henry signed this compact of 
crime he at the same time in his own 
mind signed the death-warrant of the 
House of Guise. . 

Our columns forbid even a rapid synop- 
sis of the tremendous drama that culmi- 
nated when the Duke of Guise lay dead 
at the feet of his insulted King, while 
Cardinal Guise was on the same day 
slaughtered in the very act of prayer. 
‘* Now I am King once more!” was the 
fiercely exultant exclamation of Henry as 
he gazed on his fallen foe. In all history 
there is no tragedy more dramatic than 
this, and it is faint praise to affirm that 
the author of this deeply interesting his- 
tory has told it ina style that leaves little 
to be desired. 

There was one more act, however, in 
the checkered career of Henry, which, 
like every scene in a well-ordered play, 
followed logically from the preceding 
events. The Duchess de Montpensier, 
sister of the Duke of Guise and one of the 
most wicked wcemen of a period and court 
reeking with abominations, escaped when 
Henry pronounced the doom of her house. 
She escaped to vow vengeance against 
the King, entirely forgetting how abun- 
dantly he was justified by the plots and 
treason of her brothers. ‘‘The Guises 
were martyrs for their religion” was the 
cry of this frantic woman, who was at 
once a bigot and a courtesan. She found 
a fitting tool in Clement, a young Jesuit 
who was also a fanatic and a debauchee, 
traits not rarely combined among Roman 
Catholics, not only of that period but even 
of later days. There is, unfortunately, 
no doubt that the Duchess promised this 
precious tool of the Church the enj>y- 
ment of her person if he would compass 
the murder of the King. We all know 
how the deed was accomplished by the 
dagger of Clement. Henry was slain, 
and with him terminated the royal house 
of Valois. The briJliant reign of Henry 
IV and the stern administration »>f Rich- 
elien gain by contrast with the infamy 
of Henrv III and his equally infamous 
court. But one can see in the licht of 
that period that neither Louis XIV nor 
his successors were wholly responsible, as 
some claim, for the horrors of the French 
Revolution. The train of events leading 
to the troubles which have distracted 
France for a century began when the 
Church of Rome permitted the French to 
believe that all excesses could be con- 
ddéned so long as the anthoritv of the 
Church was allowed in State affairs and 
outward allegiance be considered the su- 
preme test of faith. Such a sham relig- 
ion might do for some people, but for the 
French—never. The Reign of Terror was 
the logical result of St. Bartholomew’s 
‘horror. France would have been happier 
if the Romish Churah had shown more 
unxiety to forbid absolution to infamous 
princes and nobles than to hunt and 
slaughter men of reputable character on 
account of a difference of creeds. 

It is to be seriously regretted that the 
publishers have omitted the Index from 
this important work. It isan inexcusable 
piece of shabby economy. To the student 
a history isa work of reference, and hence 
absolutely requires an index. It is almost 
an affront to the reading public to publish 
a work like this without one. 
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THE first number of The New Eng- 
land Magazine makes its appearance with 
September. This first number is called the 
Plymouth number, because it has articles 
by Mrs. A. M. Diaz, on “ A Plymouth Pil- 

rimage’”’; by Marston Watson on “In 

lymouth Woods”’; by Edward Everett Hale 
on “The Pilgrim’s Life in Common”; by 
Dr. Henry M. Dexter on “‘ The Pilgrims in 
Leyden”; and one or two other articles 
treating of similar subjects. The strength 
of the editorship of the magazine is assured 
when it is knowu that Edward Everett Hale 
and Edwin D. Mead are the editors. 








TWO READABLE NOVELS.” 


Miss HOWARD’s new story possesses, like 
her most ambitious effort in fiction, 
‘*‘Guenn,” an entirely foreign atmosphere; 
anid the New England woods and home-like 
folk and the surroundings that lent their 
every-day attractiveness to her sprightly 
maiden-effort ‘One Summer” seem fur- 
ther apart from her primal tastes as a 
writer than ever. Her new story is deciited- 
ly successful in the quality of interesting 
its readers with its pictureof life in a Ger- 
man household, of a social clique in a Ger- 
man city, and by a small group of clearly 
defined personages. These characters are, 
however, rather types than characters, and 
acertain air of familiarity hangs about 
pearly all of them: a reminder of these 
American readers have met in Mrs, A. L. 
Wister’s translations of Marlitt and Wer- 
ner. The title of Miss Howard’s book, The 
Open Door, contains a clever allegorical 
significance. The Countess of Kronfels, 
elderly, but unwilling to grow old, and ab- 
sorbed in a volatile social life and in fash- 
ionable whims (of which her affection for 
her lap-dog ‘‘ Mousey ’”’ is an amusingly im- 
portant matter in the novel), has a son and 
heir, Hugo. He has been suddenly reduced 
from splendid health and strength to piti- 
ful invalidism by‘a fall from his horse. With 
no home life to cheer his solitude, and en- 
tirely out of sympathy with bis frivolous 
mother, he is ina state of blank despair. as 
the story opens, and is seriously consider- 
ing suicide. He has no scruples about the 
right of «4 man, whose future is blasted 
ty fate, to take himself out of mortal ex- 
istence, his creed being the passage of Ep- 
ictetus: ‘‘ Above all remember tbat the 
door is open. When evervthing be- 
gins to pall upon you retire. Butif you 
Stay do not complain.” 

But the very belief is that he has the 
right to remove himself from earthly life 
and suffering. and the repetition to himself 
that the ‘‘ door” is “ oven” and that be can 
go when he chooses. holds him back. He 
will wait a while, and in the mean time, 
school himself to more perfect endurance. 
He undertakes this stoical vrocess. A dis- 
tant consin, Gabrielle von Dohna, comes to 
pas< a year at. the castle. She is the com- 
panion of his flighty mother. and a tor- 
menting and a vanid life heating for her. 
But little by little. Gabrielle interests 
Count Hngo, and acquires a nositive moral 
inflnence over bis morbid mind. Thev meet 
more fréquently and get to know and ap- 
preciate one antther, in spite of the quiet 
opposition of Countese von Krorfels, to this 
unnecessarv element of her niece’s residence 
with her. Gabrielle brings to the invalid 
new thoughts evd purrnses. Anintelligent 
stone-carver. Dietz Bernhard. emploved 
near the Count’s chambers, alen becomes. 
little by little. a valuable agent of sweet- 
ness and light, ta the sick-minded man. Tn 
the social circles to which she is intro- 
duced, Gabrielle carries her own sincérity 
and hich aims and views. At last, 
just when the Countess tells hershe is 
no longer enough in svmpathy with 
her “quixotic” ideas to wish her 
presence under her avd her son’s roof. 
Gabrielle and Hugo reach a frank. happy 
understanding. She discovers that svmnpa- 
thy for him has created a love in exchange 
for his. and the story ends with their ardent 
betrothal, in a seene in which. it may be 
added, Gabriell@’s honest tongue and ingen- 
nous nature does most of the courtship. 
The “open door” is guarded by love hence- 
forth, arid Hugo’s consideration of Roman 
philosophers’ views of suicide are over. 
There ia much movement and life in the 
book and the incidents follow in rapid suc- 
cession; tho none are particularly startling 
there is novelty and vivacity tothem. The 
tall and coquettish old Countess, with her 
French bonnets and juvenile airs and affec- 
tations is a diverting portrayal; and the dog 
aforesaid, ‘‘ Mousey,” is so active a partici- 
pantin st least two orthree important crises 
that he deservés recognition as a character. 
The gentle Princess Mercedes and Bernhard 
are also skillfully sketched. The best piece 
of study of human nature in the story, how- 
ever, is the Frau Major, a politic, affection- 
ate, exc@edingly popular society woman, 
the bosom friend of Countess Adelheid von 
Kronfeld; and a portrait that will be recog- 
pized by hundreds of readers as “‘ precisely 
like Mrs.”—S0 and So, whoever she may be 
or of whatsoever nationality. The Open 
Door is less smoothly constructed in its 
course, and savors a trifle too much of ex- 
travagance in sotne elements and in the de- 
velopment of sundry incidents, to stand 
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comparison successfully. with ‘‘Guenn’’: 
but it ison the whole little to be censured 
for the literary license of exaggeration, and 
it is a bright and wholesome addition to the 
summer’s catalog of agreeable stories. 

About a dozen years ago Frances Mary 
Peard put forth a graceful and sympathetic 
novel ‘ One Year,” which won an unobtr- 
sive literary success. We have not kept an 
observant record of Miss Peard’s later sto- 
ries; but a new one which came out only 
some months ago in England, bas now been 
transferred to this side, The Country Cou 
sin, and isa proof that her sharp percep. 
tionsia the study of human nature and her 
light yet firm touch as a writer have under- 
gone no diminishment. The Country 
Cousin is an excellently entertaining novel 
of English society life with a marked de- 
gree of originality in its pages. In Miss 
Peard’sstory. the * cousin ” isof an uncon- 
ventional sort—a girl possessed of extreme 
loveliness of face.a giftof which she has 
little appreciation; for her developing na 
tureis kept in wearisomely tight leading- 
strings by a nervous and fussy father, Lord 
Medhurst. Coming up to London for her 
first spring, Joan Medhurst’s self-uncon- 
sciousness and exquisite face fascinates one 
of the great matrimonial fish in the season— 
Sir Henry Lancaster. He is a marked man 
—a rising politician, well-disposed to be a 
benedict, but loth to take to himself a young 
wife to whom fashion and flirtation are im- 
portant objects of existence—the type he 
sees most represented about him. He rec- 
ognizes in Joan an unformed nature, and 
comes tv the conclusion which many men 
adopt as to women, that ‘‘ not having ex- 
perienced, she will not desire.” He mar- 
ries her to the surprise of every one. There- 
upon Joan shows a taste for frivolity 
avd for the most volatile social career with 
surprising quickness. Her marriage has 
completely revolutionized her. Conscious 
of her beauty and her position with the way 
once open to her feet she dances merrily on- 
ward, taking to every sort of “ smart’ digsi- 
pation in a “smart” set with the avidity 
and talent of-a woman who is born for just 
that sort of existence and has only now 
found it out. By degrees; her grave husband 
is disappointed and made'wretched. There 
is nothing in common between him and his 
pretty wife. Every month separates them 
more unhappily. His political success is 
embittered by his sense of a painfal matri- 
monial error. He has not maffied a help- 
meet and a woman to appreciate hit): buta 
giddy child. who admires hit; hi€ has no 
relish for his tastes and views! “Joan pre- 
sently goes further. In her inéxperietice of 
the social world she allows an indiscreet 
flirtation with a cousin of her husband, Basil 
Grey, to be the topic of wide gossip. She 
resents all counsel and interference. Sud- 
denly her husband’s health breaks down 
and he is at the point of death. Grey proves 
his worthlessness and superficiality com- 
pared with Lancaster. The spell of the 
world upon her breaks, and she realizes 
whither she is thouchtlessly drifting. Her 
affection for her husband and her recogni- 
tion of his talents is quickened; they are 
reconciled and come to mutual understand- 
ings and concessions, and the story ends 
with the prospect of a new order of thiags 
forthem. Miss Peard’s book is well writ- 
ten throughout. Joan and Sir Henry Lan- 
easter are admirably drawn; and Lady 
Millicent, secretly attached to Lancaster 
and apparently just the wife for him, but 
not the one he elects to marry, is a striking- 
ly refined and spirited sketch. There is 
plenty of humor in thestory and a good deal 
of delicate satire. Itisasummer novel well 
worthy the leisure hour, and, by the by, a 
capital one to read aloud. 
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Christian Doctrine Harmonized and its 
Rationality Vindicated. By John Stein- 
ford Kedney, D.D., Professor of Divinity in 
Seabury Divinity School. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 2 Vols.,8vo. Vol. I, pp. ix, 382; Vol. 
II, pp. 483.) We open these unusually well 
printed and noble looking volumes with a 
vivid recollection of the suggestive rich- 
ness of the author’s little volume on “The 
Beautiful and the sublime.’’ The present 
far more elaborate work is an examination 
of the rationality of the speculative basis of 
Christianity, and we regret to say suffers in 
perspicuity of style and thinking under the 
cloudy influence of the author's Hegelian 
studies. Whatever may ultimately be 
gained from Hegel’s speculations for phil- 
osophy, his writings make the very worst 
school an English writer can send himself 
to for literary style. The difficulty in read- 
ing the present work is enormously in- 
creased, and so far as decisive meanings are 
concerned, often rendered impossible by the 
strange phraseology and unnatural mean- 
ings which bring the reader down flat in 
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the full tide of a passuge that began per- 
haps with a noble eloquence. Here is an 
example from Vol. I, p. 138, which shows 
the author at his best: 

“ Heredity, environment and education can- 

not account for all the decisions of human free- 
dom. There are unsounded depths in the hu- 
man being which indicate that he has relations 
beyond the sphere of our actual knowledge. 
‘The human will cannot be thought as an unre- 
lated and indifferent force-center. That he isa 
true universal, and hence related not only to 
the universe we know, but to all existence is 
thus suggested. And, if so, he must relate not 
only the self-conscious wills which share 
with him the common physical organizism, 
but also ali self-conscious wills whatever, 
and through media undiscoverable by our 
intelligence. In his highest and finest capac- 
ities,as well as through his physical struc- 
ture he must relate the Fountain of his being. 
We can only account for what is best and high- 
estin man by thus thinking him in such rela- 
tion to the Hichest. And possibly we can only 
account for that which is worst and lowest in 
man, and hence for his primal declension, by 
similar presupposition—viz., that moral evil 
exists in the universe beyond our knowledge, 
and did exist spiritually befere the advent of 
man.” 
An author who can think so well and ex- 
press himself so well as this should not trip 
up his readers with such foreign meanings 
and mannerisms as these we have marked. 
Much less should he drop his thought into 
bathos as in this passage (Vol. I, p. 333): 

“The death of Christ bas then objective 
worth not as a physical change exceptional and 
different from all other physical death, but be- 
cause in and by means of this death does hu_ 
manity in him become perfect, and thereby be. 
comes loosened the might of spiritual gravitation 
80 that humanity in him springs up to its source 
and cleaves its way through the eternities into the 
infinite recesses of the Divine mind.” 

Nor such as this which we quote from page 
266 of the same volume: 

‘Thus there is for the entirety and for the in- 
dividual an endless progress, which does not 
consist in the removal of contradictions, but in 
an endless expansion into the ambient whereby 
every soul becomes richer and larger.” 

We do not hint that a few sentences 
should be added here and there to let us 
know what possible meaning such exam- 
ples as the one last quoted can have; but we 
do raise the question whether the omission 
of such passages entire and the stern limita- 
tion of himself to what he could express 
clearly might not have saved the author 
one of his two volumes and given the reader 
what he now can hardly hope for, a satisfac- 
tory conception of the drift and point of 
the whole work. The failure to do this has 
seriously increased the labor of mastering a 
book which as it stands contains enough 
suggestive thinking to pay for the harvest. 
The two volumes compose a whole which is 
designed to cover the ideal basis of Chris- 
tianity with an examination of its ration- 
ality. Itis conducted in afresh and orig- 
inal way and not without considerable 
boldness of thought, tho it is not a boldness 
which brings the author into serious collis- 
ion with the formularies of the Catholic 
faith. The author’s realistic idealism, if 

Dr. Kedney will permit us to apply to him 

a designation which he nowhere applies to 

himself, is apparent in the critical points of 

the work, nowhere more so thanin the de- 
pial that physical evil is the prior fact in the 
history of sin, the assertion of the priority 
of moral evil, and the basing of the argu- 
ment on the law which the author utters as 
the philosophy of the whole Christian sys- 
tem and which we will give in his own 
words (Vol. I. p. 317): 


“ This law is that the universe is so constitu- 
ted that intellectual and physical perfection are 
bound up with and depend on moral perfection; 
that if love is deficient, defect in the former 
two must necessarily ensue; if love is restored, 
these two also necessarily follow. Love is om- 
nipotent and omniscient from its essential 
idea.” 

The most interesting Application of this 
principle is that made to the exposition of 
the Atonement. We have no room for more 
than an allusion to the very suggestive 
speculations as to the doctrines of the Keno- 
sis and incarnation, and the conception of 
justice and forgiveiicss, which form the pre- 
liminary steps in our author’s approach to 
the doctrine of the Atonement. When he 
reaches the critical point where the death 
of Christ is offered up as the oblation for 
the sins of the world and becomes the atone- 
ment for sin, the distinct point which char- 
acterizes the work comes into view in the as- 
sertion that what we need to solve the prob- 
lem and relieve our difficulty isnot so much 
new facts asa correct philosophy—“ a phi- 
losophy that shall show that under the pos- 
tulates of the Divine Love and of human 
sin, the death of Christ had an absolute 
necessity—that nothing else, and nothing 
less could have restored ethical perfection, 


Here the author’s “philosophy” or law 
stated above comes into operation. The 
line of argument shows how in the incarna- 
tion Christ became true man, and howin 
the oblation of his sacrificial death he 
brought the human responsive and sacrific- 
ing love into connection with the Divine 
and self-limiting Love in the deathof Christ 
and set free in this ethical union of God 
and man the regenerating principle which 
was involved in the eternal constitution of 
the universe, and in the divine idea of man. 
This 1s probably as nearas we can come toa 
statement of Dr. Kedney’s position. It is 
very Hegelian, but not to be put down by 
that allegation nor on that account. The 
supreme test his exposition will have to en- 
dure is the amount of aid it gives us in in- 
quiring bow the oblation or sacrifice of 
Christ in this view ofits nature accrues to 
the redemption of ‘believers. Professor 
Simon, in the striking volume, recently 
noticed by us, comes forward here with a 
hint which is at least intelligible. Hesays 
that Christ’s oblation took effect on God; 
that the transaction was a personal one; 
that Christ’s oblation disposed him to 
mercy, changed the relation between man 
and God, and opened the door for pardon 
and redemption in Christ. This reply has 
at least the merit of simplicity. It puts 
the matter on a strictly personal ground in 
the same category with the divine answer 
of prayer. Dr. Kedney takes it wholly out 
of personal relations and finds the efficacy 
of Christ’s oblation in no personal relation 
to God nor change wrought by it on him 
but in a law or principle’ involved 
in the eternal constitution of the uni- 
verse and in the divine idea of man. 
This law is that intellectual and physi- 
cal perfection are bound up with mor- 
al perfection; if love is deficient the 
others are defective andif love is restored 
the others follow. Christ’s oblation effaces 
the contradiction which sin has brought 
into the universe and sets free the redemp- 
tive principles that lie in the divine cunsti- 
tution of man and the universe. With this 
introduction we shall leave Dr. Kedney to 
plead his own case, adding merely that if 
we have tailed to understand his difficult 
but suggestive speculation the fault is not 
wholly our own. 
American Literature. 1607-1885. By 
Charles F. Richardson. Vol. If, American 
Poetry and Fiction. (New York and Lon- 
don: G. P. Patnam’s Sons. 1889.) No one 
that has ever attempted the criticism of a 
single book can be blind to the difficulties 
that beset him who would characterize the 
literature of a nation. The preparatory 
labor is intrinsically great, for the number 
of volumes that must be read is enormous; 
but the real labor begins when this is com- 
pleted. The processes of discrimination, 
classification and comparison are never 
easy, and when applied to hundreds of 
writers become, or tend to become, a most 
painful drudgery: It may be doubted 
whether a critical history of all American 
writers is a possible achievement, but cer- 
tainly Professor Richardson has made a 
conscientious attempt at it; his work shows 
that his knowledge of his subject has not 
been obtained at second-hand, and his judg- 
ments are conscientiously formed and 
clearly expressed. The gen-ral plan of thé 
author is to touch lightly upon the lesser 
names and to expatiate upon the greater 
ones. Thus out of 450 pages Hawthorne 
gets 60, Cooper 33, Emerson 35, Poe 40, 
Longfellow 47, and Whittier, Lowell and 
Holmes together the same number. This 
leaves rather scant space for the hundreds 
of meritorious writers of whichour country 
can boast; but it is in letters as ii is in war. 
A few great names connect themselves with 
brilliant achievements; but the vast major- 
ity, no matter how high their desert, must 
be content to have it go unrecognized by 
the world. There is nothing democratic 
about fame; and yet democracies insist 
upon baving famous men, and will take an 
imitation rather than have none at all. Yet 
we may say of this book that, at all events, 
the lesser lights are fairly treated. Few 
writers surpass Professor Richardson in the 
koack—if he will pardon the word—of run- 
ning over a list of names covering a cen- 
tury, and saying something just and appro- 
priate ofevery one of them. To our taste 
this is much the best part of his book, and 
gives it the excellence of a cyclopedia with- 
out its dullvess. It is an epigrammatic cat- 
alog; it is full of sparkling phrases and 
sentences, as when he says: “ the ‘ problems 
of life,’ in the English or the Russian sense, 
seldom troubled Cooper; and when they 
did they troubled his readers vastly more.”’ 
On the other hand, the book is by no means 
free from blemishes. Why should any one 
past his sophomore year write after this 
fashion: ‘‘From his quiet and opulent 





and set in play the recuperative forces,’’ 


Chester County in Pennsylyabia to Europe 


in the East, to California in the West, to 
frozen iceland in the far North, and to tor 
rid ancient Egypt in the sun-drenched con- 
tinent of the South, Taylor traveled,” etc. 
Truly a “nice derangement of epitaphs.”’ 
Why traveled he not to modern rather than 
to ancient Egypt, and how could it 
help being torrid if it were in a sun- 
drenched continent, even tho it lies north of 
the equator and outside of the torrid zone ? 
Again, of Stedman: “Not many notes of 
whose Pan-song have been lost in his bank- 
er-life in the metropolis, for the great pave- 
mented city, with its overshadowing masses 
of brick and stone, has never been able 
to banish the idyllic from his thought 
and verse.’’ Could not this have been 
said plainer? Of the longer essays we 
rate highest that upon Cooper, altho the 
general estimates of the work of Haw- 
thorne, Longfellow and Bryant seem to us 
very judicious. In spite of the labored 
length of the criticism of Poe we are not 
convinced that the critic has really felt 
wherein Pvoe’s strength lies, and we cannot 
free ourselves from the impression that he 
dwells upon his works more because it ds 
** good form”’ than from any especial inter- 
estin them. In fact, we doubt if Mr. Rich- 
ardson does not attempt too much “char- 
acterization "; does not try to say too many 
things, and rather strain his powers in the 
attempt. We feel this especially when he 
essays poetical criticism. We do not find 
it edifying to be informed that ‘‘on the 
hights of poetry one is often reminded of 
ZEschylus, Sophocles, Dante, Shakespeare, 


’ Milton, but not less truly of David, Job, 


Isaiah and Joel.” It may be doubted from 
his selections of poetry whether our author 
has a very keen ear for music or much ap- 
preciation of melody. But we must not al- 
low ourselves to dwell longer upon his de- 
fects, for they are far outweighed by his 
merits. His whole work is marked by good 
sense and sobriety of judgment, and the 
criticism is almost invariably sound, careful 
and discriminating. ‘The book will be found 
a useful guide by those who wish to take a 
cursory view of our literature, and isa de- 
sirable addition to any library. 


Lifeand Times of Girolamo Savonarola. 
By Professor Pasquale Vallari. Translated 
by Linda Villari, with Portraits and Illus- 
trations. Second edition. (Scribner & Wel- 
ford. Two volumes, 8vo, $9.00.) The edi- 
tion of this new translation of Villari’s 
standard Life of Savonarola is that of the 
present year. The original work was pub- 
lished by the learned author in the Italian 
language more than twenty-five years ago, 
and translated into English by the late Mr. 
Leonard Horner. This translation has long 
been out of print and, therefore is notin the 
way of the re-translation required by the 
extensive and serious changes made by the 
author in the reconstruction of the work 
for the edition of 1888. The publication of 
the English translation of that edition 
called down on the venerable author an 
experience of that kind of stricture and 
satire which any attempt to do justice to 
such a man as Savonarola is sure to draw 
from critics constitutionally incapable of 
appreciating the force or dignity of religious 
motives. Villari meets the points made 
against him in the preface of the edition of 
this year where,in particular,he sets himself 
right in the allegation that’ Ranke does 
not agree with him by showing that on the 
main points there is no serious difference 
between them; and by showing, as concerns 
the minor points of real disagreement, how 
much more thoroughly he bas studied the 
authorities than Ranke could hope to do. 
No other scholar has ever studied this sub- 
ject as Villari has, and we doubt if any 
other scholar ever will. It has been the ab- 
sorbing work of a life which has by oo 
means beena brief one or limited in its capac- 
ity or opportunity. The result of his work 
has been to restore Savonarola to much the 
position he held until, in the general skep- 
ticism of the last century, his name fell into 
contempt. He does not, however, rank him 
among the precursors of the Reformation, 
but asserts that he remained in substantial 
accord with the Catholic Church. This is 
not a question of much importance. Its 
decision depends wholly on the definition 
of Catholicity. If to bea precursor of the 
Reformation required the rejection of Pur- 
gatory and of the worship of the Virgin, Sa- 
vonarola was no reformer. It would, how- 
ever, seem that for a monk who not only 
braved the papal excommunication, but 
declared that it had no terrors, some place 
might be found among the vanguard of the 
Reformers. At all events Villari’s book is 
by far the best we have or are likely to 
have. It is a great and noble tribute to the 
ideas and the faith which Savonarola stood 
for in his time and which have not been so 
fully restored in our own times as to be 





wholly secure, There was much that was 


——= 
superstitious and even fanatical im Say... 
rola, but there was more of the S wis 
less to redeem it in the Renstaninaill Pedal 
and it is a poor philosophy which requires 
us to pour contempt on the man who 
brought to his age the medicine it required 
because he mingled and poured it With the 
incantations he had been taught from 
child to practice. Villari’s battle for af 
vonarola is just such another 
against a refined paganism as our Christian 
scholars have had on their hands in defense 
of thePilgrims and Puritans of New Eng. 
land. 


A Crooked Path. By Mrs. Alexander. 
(Henry Holt & Co.) The fact that Mrs, A). 
exander’s name is attached to a story ig no 
longer, alas! au assurance that it is a good 
one. In the days when she wrote “The 
Wooing O’t” and “ Her Dearest Foe” she 
wrote well, and her admirers looked for- 
ward eagerly toany forthcoming novel from 
ber pen. But her books have steadily lost 
in tone and character, uutil now they are 
scarcely interesting and certainly not eleyat: 
ingreading. With the exception of Erring- 
ton there is scarcely a high-toned character 
in the book under consideration, the plot ig 
old, the situations ordinary, many of the 
characters repulsive, the love making crude 
aud coarse; and in finishing the book one 
does it without a regret, unless it be that 
several hours have been wasted in its 
perusal. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


IN October The Chautuuquan wil] 
begin its tenth volume, and will appear in 
anew form. It will be of the conventionaj 
magazine size, and will have 4 new cover, 


...-The London Spectator recently 
printed a long editorial on ‘“‘ American 
Magazines,” which it finds decidedly better 
and much cheaper than their Engiish com- 
petitors. 





.... The Critic of September 14th con- 
tained articles by Profs. Henry A. Beers 
and T. R. Lounsbury, of Yale, on James 
Fenimore Co per, the centenary of whose 
birth fell on the 15th. 


Thomas Whittaker publishes, this week, 
“The Third Miss St. Quentin,” by Mm. 
Molesworth, and ‘* The Cunning Woman's 
Grandson; A Tale of Cheddar a Hundred 
Years Ago,” by Charlotte M. Yonge. 


.... Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co. are about 
to publish a translation of Victor Duruy’s 
‘History of France,’’ made by Mrs. M. Carey, 
and brought down to the year 1889 by Pr 
fessor Jameson, of Brown University, 


..-.Messrs. Ginn & Co. announce for pub- 
lication, this autumn, ‘“‘ The Method of 
Least Squares,’”’ by G. C. Comstock, Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy in the University of 
Wisconsiv, and Director of the Washbum 
Observatory. 


....St. Nicholas is already the best cbil- 
dren’s magazine that exists, and it would 
se2m impossible to make it any better; but its 
proprietors have announced that the maga- 
zine, beginning with the new volume iu 
November, will be enlarged and printed 
from a new aud clearer type. 


....The English Illustrated Magazine 
for September has charming illustrations 
for the old ballad ‘Come, Sweet Lass,” 
from ‘Pills to Purge Melancholy, 1699.” 
But the so-called ‘ Portrait of a Lady,” 
from the picture by Van Der Helst, appear 
ing asa frontispiece, looks more like the 
portrait of a cook, except for the jewels. 


....The September New Englander cot 
tains the following list of articles: 


“A Study in Heredity: The Pomeroys in 
America,” by William W. Rodman; “A Se 
called Pessimist of the Old Drama: John Web- 
ster,” by Tompkins McLaughlin; “ Martin 
Schongauer of Colmar,” by Conway MacMillan, 
“ Lessing and the German Drama.” by William 
Lyon Phelps; * The Effect of Color-Law on our 
Homes—Outside,” by F.Wayland Fellowes; “Aa 
Appeal to the Pagan,”’ by Mason A. Green, and 
* Puritan Genealogies,” by William L. King* 
ley. 


...-The London Atheneum, in its review 
of Mr. W. C. Brownell’s ‘‘ French Traits, 
says: 

“The language most depressing to the edt- 
cated Englishman is the language of the oul 
tured American. We find it, as Mr. 
assures us the average Englishman al ways finds 
the average American, ‘ unquestionably clev, 
but thin, sharp, stridulous, eager and 
In this exasperating idiom Mr. Brownell bas 
written an interesting book. We doubt indeed 
whether so thoughtful, so valuable a page of in- 
ternational criticism has appeared since 
Taine gave to the world his ‘ Notes oD Eng- 
land.’” . - : 


...-Sertbner’s Magazine for November s 
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the Sddan province, now governed by Emin 
Bey. Sir Samuel Baker and Chinese Gor- 
den are known as the predecessors of Emin 

as Governor of the Equatorial Province; 
putit is not generally known that General 
Gordon’s immediate successor was Col. H. 
G. Prout, who is aa American, and at pres- 
ent editor of the Railroad Gazette. Such, 
however, is the fact, and Colonel Prout is 
to write an article describing the province, 
and giving recollections of General Gordon. 
In the October number of the same maga- 
gine, Joseph Thompson, the African trav- 
eler, will have something to say about the 
journey of Stanley and the opening up of 
Central Africa. 


_.Evidently we have not ¢nough maga- 

zines and newspapers of a literary character. 
The announcement comes that some Boston 
literary newspaper men are to bring out a 
new paper early in thefall. Neither names 
nor plans are given and the announcement 
jarather vague. A magazine is to be started 
by the Daughters of Zion iu Salt Lake City 
about the first of October. Its editor is to 
be the daughter of the late Brigham Young. 
the American Press Company issues the 
prospectus of a new magazine to be called 
the No Name Magazine. The first num 
ber will be issued in October. The prospectus 
isalittle splurgy. Certainly this sentence 
does not commend the prospective maga- 
gine tointelligent readers: *‘ No contribu- 
tion will be received from any person Who 
jsnota paid subscriber regularly entered 
on our books.’’ 


-— 
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Tee Threshold of Manhood. A Young Man’s 
Words to Young Men. ByJ. awson 5x 
54, pp. 273. New York: A. C. Armstrong & 





# Book of Revelation. By William Milligan, 
bs 844x514. pp. vili, 992. The same 


Hairbreadth Escapes cf Major Mendax. ‘His 
jous encovnters; startling adventures 
and caring exploits wi'h Iudians,Canriibals, 
wild beasts, serpents, baloons, ge) se's, ett, 
all over the world, in the earth and 
above the clouds. A personal narrative. 
Ry Franeis Blake Crofton: 834x7, pp. 236. 
Philadelphia: Hubbard Bros: ::..:.::.....:... 
Her Only Brother. By W. Heimpurg. Traa:- 
lated from the German by Jean W. Wviie: 
Tash. pp. 406. w York: T. Y. Crowell & 050 
wa that d'd not Glitter. ve Novel. By Vir- 
ginius Dabney. 784x54 . 24. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippine tt CoP + Se AEE 1 00 
Frenchand English. A Comparison. By Philip 
Gilbert Pomerten. 746x5. pp. xxii, 490. Bos- 
Geni Roberts Bross... ..ccccscscccseccccccceces 200 
Chata atid Chinita, A Novel. By Louise Palm- 
et Heaven. 74x*, ADs The samé......... 150 
A Austin. By Birs. Charles Malden. 7x48, 
224. 
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By Ado'ph Monod. Translated by Rév: J 
H. Myers. 4x5, pr. 196. Boston and 
Chicago: Congregational Sunday-School 
and Publishing Society....... .....--seeeeeres 040 
ASelect Library of the Nicene and Post-Nicene 
Fathers of the Christian Church. Edited 
by Philip Schaff. Incopvnection with a num- 
ber of --— scholars in Enrope and 
erica. Volume XII Saint Chrysostom: 
omilies on he “Episties of Paulto the Co- 
finthians. 104¢x7, pp. xiv, ae New York: 
Chfittiah Lit@ratute Co.......cscccee ceeee eens 
Ufispoken Serttios. Third Series. By George 
MacDonald. Baas, Pp. 262, New York: Long- 
tians, Green & C 
the All pember. peepee preached in a Vil- 
{ee urch. By the Rev. P. H. Newnham. 
Wii pre ace | Edna Lyall. 194K: 4, PD. 
THO BBWC. 2.585 srccccesed-cccves eee 
caation A “Orello Cone, D:D. 684x434, pp. 
Bo-to : Universalist Publishing House. 
thine cenea. Poems by Ira Billman. 84th. 
pp. v, 310. New York: Funk and Wagnalils.. 
John G. Paton, eel to the New Hebrides. 
An Autobiography Edited by his Brother. 
DP. xv, 315. New York: Robert Car- 
MED IIEOB. 00000 cccccccccsccvcnssoceccocccoese gee 
Recognition a after Death, By the Rev. J. Aspin- 
wall Hodge, 74x44, pp. vi, 184. The 
Mc ccccccccccccconenecsoeceoceecesnasceceesscccs 100 
Dorothy Ottley. Winning by Love. By the au- 
thor of * T e Gillettes, ” Wip and Wear,” ’ 
ete. 7x44, pp. PE re 0 %5 


Judas Iscariot: Au Old stants a New Form. 7 
x4. New York: The Minerva Publishing 


TeTIei TT eee Abbett 


or Be: a 5 a, Re 


MUMIA «15 Fapsodoloceshe was Kh 4 ofose 0 50 
Extracts from the Journal of Elizabeth pun. 
ker. From 1759 to 1807, A.D. Edited 
Henry D. Biddle. 4x6, pp. 423. Phiindel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Co............ceeeeeeees 
The patinees’ Trade List Annual. 1639, 1044 
Xi, pp. 3 20. New Y York: Office of “ The Pub- 
_lishers’ POI ibe ckchscbide <6 Hsbbedes cocceves 200 











These pens are UNEQUALED in quality 
‘nd durability for School and Office use. 
Send 10 cents for Sample Card. 


4. 8. BARNES & CO., 
111 William Street, 


NEW YORK. 





T BOOTH KING & BRO. 02 Broadway, N.Y, 


THE LEADING 
; ING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
BERBER 





TWO IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 
Whither? 


A THEOLOGICAL QUESTION FOR THE TIMES. 


By the Rey. C. A. BRIGGS, D,D., Professor in the 
Union Theological Seminary. 8vo, $1.75. 


Dr. Briggs’s book is bold, radical, almost startling. 
It is the product of more than twenty years of study 
in the history of Puritan Theology, and especially of 
the authors of the Westminster Standards. The scope 
of the book is wide.the author’s main contention being 
that ali Christian denominations have drifted from 
their moorings. “Tfie process of dissolution,” he 
says.‘ has gone on long enough. The time hascome 
for the reconstruction of theology, of polity. of wor- 
ship, end of Christian life and work. The drift in 
the Church ought tostop. The barriers between the 
Protestant denominations should be removed and an 
organic union formed. An Alliance should be made 
between Romanism and all other branches of Chris- 
tendom.”’ 


Foreign Missions. 


THEIR PLACE IN THE PASTORATE, IN PRAVER 
AND IN CONFERENCES, 
By the Rev. A. C. THoMPsON, D.D., Author of “ Mo- 
ravian Missions,” etc. 12mo, $1.75. 








*,* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHAS. SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 


EGGLESTON’S 
SCHOOL HISTORIES. 


I. 


A First Book in American His- 
tory. 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
THE LIVES AND DEEDS OF GREAT 
AMERICANS. By EpWARD EGGLE- 
STON. With Maps and numerous Illus- 
trations. Square 12mo, half bound. 
Price, 75 cents. [Now just ready.] 








“ The children into whose hands Mr. Eggleston’s 
charmingly-written vclume ts put will have before 
them pictures, vignettes, etc.. almost os exquisitely 
dainty as those which adorn French édiftons de luze. 
Even the maps are so drawn as to interest as well as 
instruct, and all that fine paper, as a int 
and careful peiating can effect has been done by the 
publishers. The text is skillfully written, and is well 
adapted to interest young minds in the doings of 
great Americans.’”’—New York Tribune. 


Ik. 


A History of the United States 
and its People. 


FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. By 
EDWARD EGGLESTON With Maps, 
prints in Colors, and numerous Illustra- 
tions, Square, 12mo,cloth. Price, $1.25. 


“ adorning and enlivening it are maps which keep 
pace —— the bee wi A and make familiar by colors ara 


hese mape are to be cordia ally commené 
The illustrations, apart from the maps, are “admir- 
able examples of American wood engraving. They 
are innumerable. and they are lavishly seattered 
along the margins or dropped into the text itself. . . . 
The literary style of tne book is worthy of its scho- 
lastic character. The most pleasing, the most 
convenient, and the most fascinating vopular text 
yet produced upon the subject that ought to b- dear- 
est to American youth.”—Chicago Tribune. 


D, APPLETON & CO, Publishers, 


1, 8, AND 5 BoNnD STREET, NEw YORK. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO,’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Jonathan Edwards. 


Vol. | of American Religious Leaders. By Professor 
A. V. G. ALLEN, author of “The Continuity of 
Christian Thought.”’ 16mo, $1.25. 

Professor Allen writes with the impartiality of a 
historian,and succeeds adwirably in portraying the 
great qualities of Edwards and the profound influ- 
ence exerted by him on American religious thought. 


Benjamin Franklin. 


Ia the Series of American Statesmen. By JOHN 
T. Morsk, Jx., author of the volumes on Jobn 
Adams, Thomas Jefferson and John Quincy 
Adams. in this series. i6mo, $1.25. 


Two Coronets. 


A Novel. By MARY AGNES TINCKER, author ot 
“Signor Monaldini’s Niece.” 12mo, $1.50. 
A noteworthy story, with characters and scenes of 
Italy and New England. 


Literary Landmarks. 


A Guide to Good Reading for Young People, and 
Teachers’ Assistant. By MARY E. BURT, Teacher 
of Literature in the Cook County Normal School 
at Englewood, Illinois. With Charts. 16mo, 75 cts. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0., Boston. 
11 Kast 17TH St., NEW YORK. 


Carmina Sanotorum. 


: i 
A. 8 Barner & Con 143 Willow Bt B. ¥ 





BEFORE AN AUDIENCE; 
O*®; » The Use ofthe Will 1S Public he gee 


ing, by Nathan Shep ppera isa 
value to young speakers Knocks to o ainders the fe 
theories of elocation ts. "~New York Evangeltst. 
is familiar, racy an visfoqaaly Ph phil a 
Joseph T. Duryea, D.D. value. a 
Price, — t. Itma ako natural orators, 2m6, cloth 

ree unk an agnalls, 
Publishers, 18 TS ook 20 an Astor Place, New York. 


THE DANCE OF MODERN SOCIETY 





cloth. Price, efree. Funk and W: 
nalls, Publishers. 18 apts. postag 2 Astor Place, New York.” 


EMERGENCY NOTES. 

Ww HAT to doin Accidents and Sadden I1l- 

ness till she eods" jomes. a practical 
manual of over 100 ba MO exed subject-refer- 
ences, ys Ue or inal fiustrations, by Glentworth R. 
I. ‘a valuable k of reference 
:¥. Sun. Life may depend oz 
assistance prompily, rendered from: inctrections iven 
in this boo Price, cloth, 50 cents post free. Funk 
& Wagnalls, Publishers, is and “0 Astor Place, N. Y. 


Lita te! or MA RRIAGE. 








rice, $1. 0, postage free. Funk & W 
lisners, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New You. 


NEW CLASSICAL TEXT-BOOKS. 


HE attention of Instructors in the Clas- 
sics is invited to the New Inductive 
Texts by Prof. Wm. R. Harper, of Yale, 
and his assistants, of which there are now 
ready — 

I. THEINDUCTIVE LATIN METH- 
OD. By Prorgessor HARPER and 
Pror. WM. E. Waters, Ph.D. 323 
pages. Cloth. 

Il. THE INDUCTIVE GREEK METH- 
OD. By Proressor HARPER and 
Pror. Isaac B. BurGEss, A.M., of 
Rogers’ High School, Newport, R. I. 
355 pages. Cloth. 








These books embody strikingly new meth- 
ods for beginuers in the study of Latin and 
Greek,abd are meeting with very great favor. 

“5 am satistied, ” says Professor Lincoln, of 


mastering the language 
scientific’ | have been La whether literary or 


way. If teachers would only pastenty use your meth- 


only for your twenty Cesar ch 
that their pupils would find but little aumeulty after 
Th 


en, t y 
would read oe Bh or be well on the Way to yd 


*,* Price for uapelinations $1.00 each. pecial 
rate for exchange for books of like grade. $ 





It erire So conptey 0 Boverpsente teach three voun ng 
ladies and three boys ina qui uiet i 'eas- 
ant situation in the c be alrefined ris- 
tian woman, one of ai ddie s 4 one eae to 
teach music preferred. Reference given and re- 
quired, Address care Lock, Box 175, Colunrbus. Obie. 





EDUCATION. 


CHERMERHORN'S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, New York. 


THE MISSES ANABLE’S 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
For OUNCE LADIES, New prensnick. N.d. 
Will re-open September 25t b, at 66 Bayard Street. 


1 ME’ 
Frenchana and nglis Boarding and Day 


School for Youn Ladies, 
1434 Pine Ss.) HILAR LPHIA, PA., 
Will re-open Sept. 25t Number of wid. pupils 
limited to six. 3.8 instruction and home care. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF LAW 


Tw oS tae OF | Instructors. 
Opens October 2d ddress Hon Bh, Bennett, 
Dean. 1 Ashburton Place. +g 


Tver pRook LYN HEIGHTS SEM 
138-140 es ag St., Brockiyn N 

ay we and Day School for Girls. ne 

ne Sept 25th. Co lege preparation. Circularsonap- 

e ication. “I most heartily commend this school un- 

der the new management.” CHARLES E. West,LL.D. 


MRS. CADY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


99 Howe Street, NEW HAVEN, CONN. An early ap- 
plication is necessary. Number Iimited. 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN eT OT es 

Cha ua, N. Y. Order Programme for 1889 and "W 

os atone Among the hills, thirty-two miles from 
New York 


























ISS CREIGHTON & MISS FARRA RS 
School for Girls, Dwight Bouse, Englewood.N. J. 
College preparation on certificate 


DRE LADIES’ SEMINARY ,Carmel,N.Y 


th yearopens Sept. 11. Healthful, bomelike.thor- 
ough. Illustrated circular. Gro. CROSBY SMITH, A.M 


FLUSHING INSTITUTE, Flushing, N. Y. 
Boarding School tor Young Men and Boys. Opens 
Tuesday. September I7th. Address 
E. A. FAIRCHILD. 





























pages by mail on application. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN€ CO. 
PUBLISHERS, 
753 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





CLOBES 


3, 5,6, 8, 12,18 and 30 in. in diameter, for 


LIBRARIES & SCHOOLS 


Elegant in Finish and Coloring, 
Accurate in Detail. 


ANDREWS MFG. COMPANY, 
76 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 


A. H. ANDREWS & C0., 
195 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 








EWSPAPER Ae. BEF] BING. 
170 Pages, 
a. My mt co.. sagirels “Street, N.Y 
ah 


ooks 
a oe BRUTHEBS. 
sae Broadway, New York. 


OW READY. 


GUIMeS ES OF FIFTY 
Xx ARS Being her auto- 
dior arephy and history of mo 
Ig Endorsed by m 
AALS men and wome' a 
day. Beautifully illus. 
trated. 000 7 before 
Y FOR 


issued; 1 00.000 Ss ranteed. GMONE 


; r 7 
SOLICITORS sicko, gidnee ss AGENTS 


Mi co. Ww 

4. SMT St.. & CO. ANTED 

J.CHURCH CU.,, Music Publishers, Cincinnati, O 
END «to T. C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY 


and 29% Washington Street, Boston, Mass., for the 
fowest rates in all papers. 


Students! Theologs! 


Send us list of BOOKS you 
want and see what we can 
do for you. We have new 
and old. 


TIBBALS BOOK CO., 


2 26 Pleo St., New York. 


ARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


m. HA! Ss B4gaziwe. One, [ee 0 
HA RPER'S 00 
PER'S Bae ai 1. $0 
HA PER'S YOUN Pbopie. ri) 
HA ARP BE'S CATALOGUE will be sent by matl 
on receipt of ten cents. 
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BABPER & BROTHERS NEW YORK, 








6 
GANNETT INSTITUTERRSRS AAS 
iaapean b bexing dc S80. For Ci Gireatar apply 
oe GBORGE | GANNETT, A.M, angi 
Chester Souus, Boston, Mass. 
A HOME SCHOOL — BOYS, ~~ 
Briste, Conn., Rev R A.M. Prop rietor 
and Principal. Term —— Sentnaber ‘|sth. *P pil 
received at any time during a term. Send for circu- 
lar. Reference: Rev. Howard Crosby, D.D. N. ¥.City. 
IVY HALL wii Pe 
jaeton, N. J. Eng- 
oy “Brenches thor- 
nguages, Art. 20th year 
begins Sept. sth. “REV. HENRY RERVES, Ph:D., Prin. 
IN DERGARTES TRA in od ap SCHOOL 

Twenaty-Sixth Year begins Sept. }: m 68 

Bible House, New York. EMILY M. CoE, Principal. 
INDERGARTNERS TRAINED. 

Rare opportunities afforded. Address Oswego 
State Normal and Training School, Oswego, N. Y. 
LAKEVIEW HALL A School for Girls. Sept.18,’89 

Miss PS: Smith,P: neipal. 
Litchfield, Conn, Mrs.R.M. Lathrop, Ass’t Prin. 
LYNDON HALL Poughkee sie, N 
A Girls’ Boarding and “Day Sc dist year begins 
September 18th. SAMUEL WELTtS BUCK, A.M. 
MT. AUBURN INSTITUTE, Cincinnati, 
FRENCH AND ENCLISH HOME SCHOOL 
for Young Ladies. H. THANE MILLER, President. 

OUNT ROLLY (N. i. 3. ACADEMY FOR BOYS. 

Near Ph fs. thful ,belpful, homelike. 
HENRY  WALRADYT cy ALt), Principat. 





NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


The MISSES MACKIE’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
The twenty-fourth year will begin Sept. 26th. 





WASHINGTON, D. 107 Massachusetts Avenue 
(Higkland RT - 1214 Mth St., N. W. 


Norwood Institute. 

Select Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies 
and Little Girls. Educational advantages of the 
highest grade. A beautiful location, The privileges 
of home. A complete department of modern ltan- 
guages, Address 

Mr. and Mrs. WM. D. CABELL, Principals. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Removed in 1885 from Chertnut St., Philadelphia. to 
OGONTZ, the spacious country seat of JAY COOKE, 
will Gen its fortieth year Wednesday, September 
25th. For circulars, apply to PRINCIPALS, Ogontz 
School, magtoemery County, Penn 

U Principal Emerita, 


Miss H. A. DILLAYE 





4, 
MIss Paances 8 E BENNETT, 
Miss SYLVIA J. EASTMAN. 


Poy SBEREES Mit. 

RRING?S MiL TTARY INSTITUTE 
For College, U.S. Military and Naval Academies or 
Business. Jilustrated circular. Number of pupils 
limied. Address as above. 


R 
SEVEN GABLES, & Westeant's Boarding School 








for Young Ladies. {n South Jerse wees for 
any college. Climate mild and dry. ymnasium. I[l- 
lustrated circular. 





oF pergeEe WREAKS, 37 East 68th S 
and Day School for Girls. "he: 
te 15 it. umber limited. 
W EST WalLsvt STREET SEMINARY for Young 
Ladies. 23d Year. {s provided for giving a 
BUpOTIOr qrecmien 5 i Colle; ate, ape y and Pre- 


poreter: pepercas also in and Art. 
RS. HEN iETTA “KUTZ, "2,043 Wainut St.. Phila 


BACKWARD Aue InVALID ROYS. 


The undersigned, an enced physician and 


teacher, makes the =e and ed jucation of such boys a 
specialty.Location wu i for beauty and health. 
Address. DR. WILLE MSON, New London, Conn. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 
AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The term opens Sept. 18th, 1889. Fer catalogue or 
other information address 
WILLIS J. BEECHER, Clerk of Faculty, 
Auburn, N. Y. 


























AGENTS WANTED. 








$8 a day ae reste, 5 ree, 
$6 ni an oe 
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Financial. 
THE NATIONAL DEBT HUMBUG. 


THE hueand cry of the Democratic news- 
papers about the increase of the National 
debt during the month of August, is sim- 
ply a partisan humbug, as the explana- 
tion of Secretary Windom abundantly 
shows. Not a dollar was added to the 
aggregate of the actual outstanding in- 
debtedness of the Government. What 
happened was an unusually large trans- 


ferrence from the Treasury, during Julv 
and August, of funds to certain disbursing 
departments, in advance of the time for 
actually paying out these funds. This 
had the effect of diminishing the amount 
of funds held in the Treasury: and this 
diminution lessened the amount to be de- 
ducted from the aggregate outstanding 
debt of the Government, as the means of 
showing the amount of this debt, less the 
funds held in the Treasury. This is all 
that there is in this financial mare’s nest 
of the Democrats. 

The way in which the Treasury has 
been inthe habit of making its monthly 
debt statement is, first, to state the aggre- 
gate amount of outstanding indebtedness, 
then to state the available assets in the 
Treasury, and then to deduct the latter 
from the former, and then state the 
amount of the debt less these available 
assets. We do not think this the best 
way of keeping the books and making a 
monthly statement of the debt; yet this 
has been the practice of the Treasury for 
years. The debt bas not been increased 
to the amount of a single dollar during 
July and August; but an unusually Jarge 
amount not yet actually paid out. bas been 
transferred to certain disbursing agencies. 
This solves the whole matter, and ex- 
plodes the partisan bumbug. 


STATE BANKSOF NEW YORK CITY. 


DuRING the last five years new banks 


have been organized in this citv under 
the laws of the State of New York and all 
of them are doing well while some of 
them have achieved most wonderful suc- 
cess, Elsewhere in this issue of the paper 
will be fouad the quarterly reports of 
some of the State banks doing business 
in this city. to which we ask the attention 
of our readers, most of whom are inter- 
ested in the prosperity of these banks as 
stock-holders. 


BOWERY BANK OF NEW YORK. 











Resources... . $3.488,056 
Capital stock 250.000 
0 ree 250.000 
Undivided profits.................. 144,712 


ELEVENTH WARD BANK. 


I. . sat teeneur teint ceetees $1,763,417 
CE ED Aces sce bcvcadetscebe 100,000 


Undivided profits................. 150,027 
MOUNT MORRIS BANK. 

nin ttnniknennineeestetees $2,715,272 

CR NEE bp nan dbtdouevasccense 100,000 

CE dekGude cacukdecéseeceuded 200,000 

Undivided profits.............. - 33,864 
MURRAY HILL BANK. 

RUNG LS acbtdbeWeotoddensesond $2,396,751 

CN MOEN <0 ccecievcectesoccss 100,000 

rs no end acone cen wees 250.000 

Undivided profits................ 65,735 


NORTH RIVER BANK. 


I it Midd cncenneherkhanks 
Undivided protits.. ..... ........ 

ORIENTAL BANK. 

BIN, cau No deeéde S600 cies ee'%s $2,729, 
SE BOE cc ecccccsccovcesesess 300.006 
SN 60 tsdbsnncdcice Jneddbts tee 
Undivided profits...............4. 
EMPIRE STATE BANK. 


I do ceds cans eacedées seek $028.203 
EE ET He 250,000 

i dudddgdss-0cid biebiede ote 50,000 
Undivided profits................ 27,474 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE business outlook has rarely been 
more encouraging than now. This feeling 
is very plainly illustrated inthe unusual 
activity of the dry-goods market during 
the last few weeks, Thus far this sea- 
son the distribution of staple fabrics by 
the big jobbing houses of this city has 
been beyond precedent. Even last week’s 
storm interfered but slightly with busi- 
ness, except in the shipping of goods, 
and jobbers were glad of the opportuni- 
ty to catch up with the business, A 
similar state of affairs prevailed in the 
grocery trade. The bulk of these demands 
came from the West and South; and 
it may be safely accepted that, if 
the two great distributing markets for 
clothing and food show such activity, 
the condition of the country at large 
must he exceptionally prosperous. In 
September the weekly production of the 
iron furnaces was 144,068 tons compared 
with 125,866 a year ago. Prices for 
iron and rails are firm. Breadstuffs are 
quiet and firmer under a less favorable 
government crop report for September. 
The general crop conditions, however are 
so good that the report had } litde 3 
ence, 














THE INDEPENDENT. 


[September 19, 1869, 








The Stock Markét underwent consider- 
able reaction. Closer and a reduc- 
tion of $8,000,000 on the surplus reserve 
induced a general taking of profits, and 
hence the decline. As the Treasury 
is now taking in more funds than it 
is payirg out, the bears, or reactionists, 
had little difficulty in checking the ad- 
vance. Wall Street is again looking to- 
ward the Treasury for relief, and again 
reflecting upon the condition of affairs 
which virtually places the money market 
of the United States under the control of 
a single individual. In the railroad 
world there were no developments 
of importance. Undue weight was 
attached to the action of Burling- 
ton and Northern in giving notice of 
acutin rates on Western land traffic from 
Chicago. As this reduction, however, is 
mace to weet the competition of Lake 
and Canadian lines, it affects American 
roads but slightly. Moreover, with the 
present abundance of traffic the prospects 
of rate-cutting are very much diminished. 
The announcement of a 2} per cent. divi- 
dend upon *t, Paul preferred was rome- 
what of a surprise. This makes a 7 per 
cent. dividend for the past year, after 
payment of which, including regular 
interest charges, etc., there remains a sur- 
plus of $298,593 on the results for the 
twelve months ending June 30th. If the 
other grangers can show equally good re- 
sults, the late advance on stocks will 
have been amply justified. The East 
Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia. a rep- 
resentative Southern road, also makes an 
excellent exhibit for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30th, having increased its net 
earnings in the last four years from 
$1.288.000 to $2,140,000. Louisville and 
Nashville has also been advancing 
steadily owing to its improvement in 
earning capacity. 

The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


Sept. 14. Sept. 7. Differences. 
BAORB. 000000000 008.708 208 $40°,882.090 Inc. $2,870, 
Specie..... ..... 74,376, Bef Dec. ao 


Cireuiation..... 8.975, te Inc. 11,200 


The following shows the relation be- 
ween the reserve and the liabilities : 


ee $74,356,800 $76,478,300 Dec. $2,141,506 
teal tenders.. 36,815,100  37.792,100 Dec.  917,U00 


Total reserve. . ? ae 211 “900 $114,270, 400 Dec. $3,058,500 
Reserve requ 

against Saba. 

TS... .cseee--+» 106,077,125 106,142,025 Dec. 65,900 
Exc’ss of res’ve 
abovelegalre- — " >. 
quirements.... 5,134,775 8,127,875 Dec. 2,992,400 
Excess of reserve Sept. 15, 1888................ 121423,575 


UNITED STATES BONDS. 


Government bonds continue quiet and 
firm. 





Bie Aake 

434s. 1881, Registered.......  ....-..065 105% I 
4s. 1881. Coupon. " ---. 105% 1 
4a, 19M, Registered ...........6.cceeeees 127 ” 

| 9 Rrra 128 «(1 
Oarrency €6. 1806. ......0.cccccccce.cocee 118 
Currency 66, 1808....... ....++- Ge oveds 120 
urrency 60, 1GBT ...ccccce c-ceccccce: 13 
SPOON GR BE ccocce cocccceccecess 126 
Ourrency Ga, 1900.............-.ceeeeees 129 


The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows: 
































BIA. Asked. 
Smerica..........19% 19 {Wanhattan. 
American Ex Mechanics’ 
4sbury Park — i102 ercantile 
Bowery Nat...... — hants’ 
Butch’s &Drov’s. 180 = hants’ nr 
ay... 30244| Market & Fulton - 
— |Mech’s & Trad’s = 
200 PUpvrivaa Bb 
— |Metropolis........ _ 
400 Mit ece cgoces | ees 
142 w York........%43 248 
133 Ninth Nat'l. 50 — 
- orth America..182 185 
— |North River..... " a 
— a York ,- a - 
175 - 
170 145 
German ame’ n.122 126 ye 1 _ 
Gallatin.. - 230 — |Shoe & Leather .! 160 
Germania - Y 1 - 
Garfield - | Nat’) - 
+reen wich — | N 1530 
Hanover 0 80 _ 
H a River...\@2 — 135 
‘ve &Trad'’s.40 550 101 
ring. seeesers. 180 186 ils 
eater Man’t...20 — _ 
uincoin Nat’! = - 
ison Square 165 = 
Western Nat'l... —- ® 











FINANCIAL ITEM. 


The most recently organized State bank 
in New York is the Empire State Bank 
situated at the corner of Broadway and 
Bleecker Street. The Bank has a capital 
of a quarter of a million dollars and_ its 
surplus is fifty thousand dollars.. The 
last sale of the stock was at 125 and it is 
indemand at that price, Further par- 
ticulars regarding tne resources of the 
bank are found in the summary publishéd 
in another column, and also in the quar- 
terly report published in the ddvertis- 
ing columns. -"tietier the direction of 
Mr. James W. Conrow, President; Mr. 
Leon Mandel, Vice-President, und Mr. 
Chas. H. Roberts, Cashier, the affairs of 
the Empire are sure to be well managed. 

The directors of the Western Union Tél- 
egraph Company at their recent meeting, 
ordered that a dividend of one and oné- 
quarter per cent. om the l stock of 
the Company be paid on Bo, Ts 15th 
of October next, The gross éarsiings of 
the Company for the fiscal year ending 
June 30th last were a 788,000. Its m8 


Ene for the same period wrote git 
000, leaving net profits of $6, 





net.revenue for the quarter June 
30th, exceeded the estimate by ng oa 
Our readers will be interested in the fol- 
lowing table which gives the net returns, 
net surplus and dividends paid for each 
quarter since January ist, 1882: 




















Net Net Diw'ds 
Quarter ended revenues, surplus. paid. 
March sist, 1882..... $1,606,507 $280,258 1 
June 50th, 1882....... 1,675, 348,709 1 
September 50th, 1882 2,288, 1,002,858 1 
ber 3ist. 1882. 2,168,145 726, 1 
March 3ist, 1883..... 1,677.819 iT) 1 
June 30th, 1888....... 1,629, 118,447 1 
ptember . 1883 1 143,162 1 
ember 3ist. 1883. 1,655,431 129,217 1 
March 3ist, 1884..... ly 78,886 1 
June 30th, 1884... ||| 1,651,379 107,651 1 
September 80th. 1884 1,545,529 1,721 1 
December 3lst, =. 1,415,846 72,476 1 
March 31st. 188 - 1,858,876 15.276 1 
June 30th. 1°85... 1,880,671 A 1 
ptember 50th. 1885 1,250,568 *93,046 lh 
mber Sist, 1885. 1,014,559 *128.779 1% 
March 3ist, 1886... .. 750,846 607,240 tly 
June 40th, 1886..... 903,880 760.265 Ree 
September 30th, 1886 1,157.898 1,014,428 dion 
December 3!st, 1886. 991,018 7. BRR 
March lst, 1887 .... 787 Tt en 
June 30th, 1887..... 1,100,782 146, 1 
‘September 30th, 1887 1,306,911 352. 1 
December 3st, 1887. 1,259,147 39.144 4 
March 3ist, 1888..... 1,158,192 *66,817 14 
June 30th, 1888..... 1,351. 131,652 1% 
September 30th, 1888 1,707,378 i 
December Sist, 1888. 1.685.807 396,006 1 
March ist, 1899..... 134 014 
June 50th, 1889...... i aeLon 174,208 1 
September 50th, 1889 1,750,000 462,615 14 


" * Deficit. +Serip. 
DIVIDEND. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Railway Company has declared a divi- 
dend of two dollars and fifty cents per 
share on the preferred stock, payable 
October 21st. 





We buy and sell Bills of 

etters Exchange on, a make ca- 
ble transfers to, all principal 

may 7 an countries Angre- 

of lia, mas, st. roix 
on the British West w . 

— make collections and 

ssue Commercial and Trav- 


C dit. ening Credits, available in 
re all parts of the world. 

We also buy and eell a 
nstcclase bey ant ont $e. Investment 
curities for customers. e 
receive accounts of maohe. Securities. 
Bankers, Cor tio: 
Firms and Indivi Dale. on favorableterms, and mak 
coliection of drafts drawn abroad on all points in th 


United States and Cansda, and of drafts drawn inth 
United States on foreign countries. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, 59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Vermilye & Co.. 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURIT-ES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 








in large tracts—1.000 ultural and 


to 500,000 ac res, acric 
grazing. Titles perfect. | "LAR RKE’ & CARUTHERS 
721 I7th Street, Denver, Col. 


AMERICAN LOAN & TRUST CO. 
CAPITAL $500,000. 


Guaranty oot with State ‘Auditor $200,000, placed 
forever beyon mtrol of theCompany. Incorporated 
and e gheracing unger es State CNNULEY B supervision. 
OAN,. Us INESS 
po as executor, adeplatoteb top, gua Srusies. 
assignee or receiver. Correspondence soliet od 
loan money at Li ag yy « estate pt My 
Ctistos, “pe President: Elder, Vice-Presi- 
vents ; C. E. Shannon. 2nd Vice ‘Prestient and Trust 
ficer; J ~. Billings, Secretary and Treasurer, Di1- 
uth. Minnesota. 


take 4 per cent. inter- 
est when 6 per cent. 
and 7 per cent. can be 


bad on 'oans secured 
by choice improved DENVER property, 
made through a responsible and intelligent 
Banking House. 


FRANCIS L. HINE, 

96 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
AGENT FOR 
McINTOSH & MYGATT, Bankers, 
DENVER, COLORADO. 


Absolutely Safe, Profitable Investment- 
Eight Per Cent. First Mortgage 


Bonds 
ATLANTIC-PACIFIC RAILWAY 
TUNNEL COMPANY, 


Maturing March 1st, 1893. ~ ae $250 Eaoh, 
Present selling price, $225 eac cash. 
Interest payable $10. Seorew er ist, and 

»>March ist,each yoar being Sze cash 
savecods yearty ene 
These byt Cy e securities for "he benefit 
ete children’ e other persons for whom you would in- 
e being taken by careful, thoughtful, 
wel interned | persons in all parteof the country, 
——* recommend them as absolutely safe in- 
v ents. for KM. Pl address 


Presidgat feat Auan' LE RMEROS ve wanel Co., 


oe New Yor 


TOWNSEND 
Farms, Corseny Fruit an Dairy Lands, 


ropert 
REAL EST are’ EBAN XGENTS. 
Inves eae yh 2 a 
1024 iath Street, Denver, Colorado. 


IRRIGATION INSURES 


crops in Colorado, Sure™ crepe | mop are jeans. ‘3 

— FA are pH ir a ho 

_ payment: 0 Principal mM 
ue. Send tee our ur Prompectua 


| eR ee 




















———= - 
H. C. SPEER, Banker, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS, . 


I have on hand choice Municipal Bonds iseuea 
by Counties, Townships, Cities and Schoo} 
for refunding, building, construction of 
ete., etc. Principal and semi-annual interest pay. 
able in New York City. Municipal Bonds offer % 
Highest Safety of Investment. Subscri 
ceived for $500 and upwards. Parties destring a sate 
investment will do well to send for detailed State. 
ment of each issue and prices. 


10% SYNDICATE INVESTMENTS 102 


With assured large profits. 


8% REAL ESTATE BONDS 8% 


With guaranteed interest and profits, 


8% FIRST MORTGAGES 8% 


City Property, Principal and Interest guaranteed 
secured as are no other mortgages in the market, 


Send for Company Record and Circulars, 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT (0, 
WILLIAM H, PARMENTER, 
General Agent, 50 State St., Boston, Mags, 


Ms... ! 
NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST 99, 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA. 
Capital. $500,000. Surplus, $130,000, 
First Mortgage Keal Estate Loans made and 
teed. Debentures issued by the Com y. sec’ 
First Mortgages held by trustees. 
at the Chemical Naticnal Bank, " 
better securities offered investors. “Be st of Eastern 
and Seer references furnished it desired. Gor. 
. Write for particulars, 
. L. CLARKE. Pres E. C. WEBSTER, Treas, 
db: M. Mel ELEINN EY Vice Pres.c.P. W EBST4R,Cashier, 
WING & SON, 18 Wail St., Agents, 














6 PER CENT. NET COME 
1s assuited BY BUYING ie REST ESTATE 
EBENTURE BONDS IS5UED BY THE MID. 
POLESEX X BANKING OO. CAPITAL PAID 
000. Je Gevomtnasions from 
pwar 
These bonds are secured by first mo: 
estate in Minnesota, Dakota, Wisc onein 
and Texas, held in trust by the Union Trust 
of New York and the Sec arity Pempeny ot 8 a 
ons by the capital and assets of the Middlesex “4 
ing Company. whose liabilities are limited by law, 
ng required to have not less than 10 per cent. more 
assets on hand than its liabilities. As a matter of 
fact, it has over twice that amount. See Bank Com. 
missioners’ Report. it is under the Supervision of 
the State Bank Commissioners, the same as a 
banks in Connecticut. Every safeguard ist thrown 
ground these bonds to make them as safe as Govern- 


ment bonds. 
ITS RECORD 
Thirteen years in bus‘ness without a dollar lost, or 
a day's delay in paymeut of Principat or nteneet 
Apply for full information to KRANK 5 oe 
so ew York Agent (with Gilder, Farr & Co.), 31 
and 53 Broad Street 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The Debentures issued by this Com pany are recog. 
nized by Investors seeking perfect security instead 
of high rate of interest, = juga the safest lavest- 
—< 8 et to the public 

efe’ 
Messrs. , = Dewing & Son, New York City, 
Messrs. Morton, Bliss & Co., New York City. 
Geo G. Williams, Seas of the Chemical National 

Bank, New York Cit 
F. D. Gray, Esq.. the. ‘National Safe Deposit Com. 

pany, C hicago. 11 
F. A. Sm £q.. No. 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 

vAlio the Savings Banks and Investors throughout 
t 


Correspondence Solicited. 
JOHN M. OWENS, President. 
H. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 


7%, GUARANTEED AND YOUR PRO- 
° PORTION OF THE PROFITS. 


The Roanoake Investment Co., of Kansas Ci 

a Land and Building Association, offers $50,000 

ury Stock which is to be soid for working 4 
Stockholders gag So many leading citizens. 

for particulars. OANOKE INVESTMENT C00, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


DENVER 

REAL ESTATE Land within five miles from 

the center of Denver ischeap- 
er than land the same distance trom the center 
of any city of its size and.importance in America. 
Every customer who has purchased Real Estate of us 
during the past five years has Made a yt 
vestent. Manv who have never seen the property 


have madein from three to five years, 
Mans ant a wd information furnished upon 100% 


THE CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO. 
SIOUX FALLS, DAKOTA. 


The Metropolis of the State of South Dakota, has 
five great trunk lines of railread, and is the bert place 
in the West to make permanent investments. 

a Send for maps, pamphlets and further mformation 


PETTIGREW & TATE, 


Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 


Qmaha and Nebraska Loans. 
Sums $200 and upward 
| CEST ope 


The "icCague J SE ee on 


DENVER 


Realty investments not surpassed by those of any 
n the United States. None safer or tction 0.4 




















of eve nvestment. No to 
CLA ck S CARUTHERS, Investment Bankers 
1ith St., Denver, Colo, 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 
214 and 216 Broadway. 


Entrance throughthe Bank. == 


8% GUARANTEED LOANS. 
COE BROS. & CO. 


91417th Street, Denver, Cole 


Special attention giveu to inves ts for non-resl- 
den A ts. Money loaned only on g real estate secu- 


Reterences: First Nations! Bank, Marquette, Mics 
Colorado National Bank, Denver, " 
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THE ANDPE ENDENT. 
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Goptember 19, 1889] 
—— 
THE 


Washington Trust Co. 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
gTEWART BUILDING, 280 Broadway. 





ITAL $500,000 
- 250,000 


sURPLUS 
SON, CHARLES F. CLARK, 
DAV. MORRIS ee 
reangs | “# Sas 








TRUSTEES. 
WM. H.HALL. 
JOSEPH RAISON. PATRICK FARRELLY. 
DAVID: piOki GEO. E. HAMLIN. 


ETH E. THOMAS. 
LUCIUS K. WILMERDING, 











vision of its Charter this Company is au- 
aoliees Mo recel ve deposits on time, or subject to 
oF h the New York Clearing House; allow 
interest on daily balances, and special rates on depos- 
its remaining a specified time; issue Certiticates of 
as gg ee oes jan, 
eceiver, Fiscal and Transfer Agent, an 
Trustee, Hecelver. Fiscal, and and do any god 
ness usually dune by Trust (ompanies of respon- 
sibility and standing. 


~ INVESTMENTS. 


The Platte Land Company (Limited), 


of Denver, Col., 


ffering for sale a large uantity of f cavetaliy 
selected, ee inthe neighbor Denver, in 
tracts 0 20, 40,80 and 160 scres. Two individu- 
als or syndicates desiring to invest poner in the 
Western States, where it will be safe and at the same 
time reture large profits, no better place can be 
. The very rapid ano substantial growth of the 

City of Denver and adjoining coeate7, gas the -- 
and numerous investments now being mude by 
shrewd men, sustain the truthfulness of the above 
statement. Buy 5 acres near i. city for $2,500, and 
ina few years it can be platted into oe lots—9 
tothe acre—which will sell at g250 © $508 per tot. 
Correspondence solicited. Best coferdach when de- 


set GILMORE, Manager, Denver, Col., 


Formerly sant Commissioner, Kansas, Pacific and 
nion Pacitic Kailway Companies. 


T. J. DOWNEN. ROBT. GIBSON. 


DOWNEN-GIBSON 
INVER tenho ape? | 


CasH CAPITAL FULLY PAID IN, $ 
vestments in Keal estate ma ry pa 2 nen- 
resi 18. acing First Mortgage Leans 


alt 
“neterences:” Ist National Bank, Pueblo, Colo. 








THE EQUITA BLE TRUST CO COMPANY OF 


- g~ its 10 ar collateral trust eit Bonds interest 
c —) parece semi- pegneely, at importers’ 
pt National Bank, New York,secured by 
iicotecass on improved real estate in Eastern 
Nebraska, deposited with Farmers’ ye & Trust 
Co.of New York, trustee, Cor p 
Lewis S Rekp, Pres. JAMES W. SAVAGE, . V.-Pres 
HENRY | W.YATES.Treas. C. B. }. SCHMIDT. Secretary 


JOHNSON, McLAUGHLIN & BROWN. 
First Mortg gage Loans. 


Highest testimonials of good standing. Vhorough 
experience. we! = of interest. Choice Western 
he TTT Ad 


OHNSON, “WcLAUGHLIN & BROWN, 


Hastings, Neb. 


ry — 

DENVER, COLO. 

THOUSANDS of Eustern at who have never 

seen Deaver have made money by investing there. 

Money joans at x per cent. on good security. 1 guaran- 

tee8 per cent. on investments. Have ha 7 years’ ex- 

perience in a peawer. ._ Ba transactions last year were 
—_ sereneoes awe. send 


ne nver "—to 
. RK. WURCHARD, DENVER, ole. 
SAFEST OF ALL 
INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortgage Bond 7 to Sper cent. 
Hearst ¥. i B 


























ea Xperience, Ample Ca te 
Fear to the The fetepondat. Sena for form, 
circular and references before you invest elsewhere. 


W.B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 
Incorporated. Capital $200,000. 


RAR E 


INVESTMENT. 


Subscribe now for stock of Hartford Western Land 

Experienced management. One-third already 
taken, Dividends will aeenaye nearly twenty per 
cent. Write for particulars. 


HARTFORD INVESTMENT CO 


280 Main St. Hartford Conn. 


TACOMAWASHINGTON 


debentures (interest quarterly). 7 and 8% 
pa Fo first mortages on city and farm 
Property. Particular attention paid to invest- 
nents for savings banks, trustees and individu- 
als, For full illustrated information, maps, etc., 

any special information concerning this 
enteral city and investments therein, sailed 

Sree nreee. Oakland Land, Loan an 
mpany, ‘Tacoma, Washington. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


lis, Minn., insures bated At ae Al and 
ee arsine loss from Defect or Fraud in Real 


Estate Titles and defends thein- 
sured titles, if assailed, at ita 
own cost, If insured Mortga- 
tr th acquires the fee by toreclow 


the Policy insures his fee. Capital, $5 
Liability of Stockholders, $1, 000,000. iiooee 


ty Fund, held by State Aud- 
itor, $200,000, Mortg- 
ages Lede St netting 
lender 6 to 

title, Adare tg insured 


seers the See’y. Mention this Paper 


‘DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


mse where Kansas es St. Fae, 

















erty, etc. a, a 1 information, prices of prop- 
B ste LOVETT ‘ae CO,, Duluth, Minn, 


‘Acre and business property a specialty. 





United States Trust Co. 
NOS. 45 and.47 WALLATREET, 
Capital and Surpius 


EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS. 


This . 4 1 fe 
panto commany 1g © legal suteetery sor smmnaee pets 
trustee. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON pameares | 


which may be made at an led. to intare 
five days’ Gotice. and will or catities terest ater 
the whole time they may remain 


as well as religious benevolent institutions, wi 
fi is company a convenient depository for money. 
JOHN 4. STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8S. CLARK, Second Vice-President 


TRUSTEES : 


WILSON G. HUNT. so. HENRY WARREN, 
CLINTON GILBERT, GKORGE BLIs8. 
DANTEL B. LORD, WILLIAM LIBBEY, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, BRowN, 
JAM . EDWARD COOPER, 
Wm. WALTER PHELPS, W G, 
» ILLIS JAMES, o ARLES 5. SMITH. 

iz. y 


a ORN A M. D. sLOANK. 
Se eee KHOADES, GUSTavV H. cae Ae 
Ay STOK«ss, FRANK Lym 
ROpERT B. MINTURN, GEORGE F. VisTOR. 
HENRY i. THORNELL, Secretary. 


LouIs G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TEXAS LOANS AT EIGHT PER CENT. 


en Ee ee ee ee 
five years’ experience in Su Lands and seven 
ars in Lowning Hastern Money on Real ee. in 
exas, Absolute Security. Interest and a 

promptly paid. Lvans pay S per cent. net to inves 


E. B. caaneess. 
San Antonio, Texas. 


roe by permission to The Christian Union or 
ndependent.’ "New Vork City, 


DENVER INVESTMENTS. 


We can invest any amount from $500 to $500,000 in 
Real Estate or in first mortgage loans with absolute 
safety. Real Estate pays from 10 per cent. to 5) per 
cent.; loans pay from 6 per cent. to8 percent. Write 
to us about what you want and see what we can do 
for you. 

MERRITT & CROMMON, 
P.O. Box 2101, Denver, Coloradea. 











LEASANT HOME-MAKING, 
with pce pine INVESTMENT of 
large or small capital, suggests 


KANSAS CITY 















re N = my em | in VALUBS. Buildings 
ogee gies Tolaneke, a henenre Of our buslaten, 
H JAMES D. HUSTED, President. 
D. G. PEABODY & co., 
Mortgages on Best State 
Denver, | and Oity Property. 
6% 8% and 10% 
Colo, SAFETY GUARANTEED 
Write for particulars. 
JOHN MATTLER & CO., 
DENVER, COLO. 
Are prepared to offer city. lots from *$i00 upwards 
that will earn the purchaser a very handsome return 
upon his investment. Improved property that will 
return from & to 15 percent. perannum. First mort- 
ease, age from 6 :o 10 per cent. Correspondence 
SOUTH dineanenn? 
SlouxXx FALLS, 
The Commercial Head Center, 

A steady uninterrupted growth of the City 
for the past six years, and the advance of 
this season far exceeds any former year. 

A Great Metroplisis to be built here on 
the Sioux, and. if your wish to have your 
money earn something better than the ordi- 
nary rate of interest, iavest it in our real 
estate. 

We will send you Lists, Prices and Terms 
on application. 

Come and see what is being done here and 
you will realize the great opportunity. 

Northwestern Investment Co. 

W.A. WILKES, Pres. R. J. WELLS, Sec’y 

W. R. KINGSBORY, Treas. 
WILLIAM S. WILLIAMS, 
Hartford, Connecticut. Eastern Manager. 
oventae Bonds ah iertonge Lempettaee ee 
AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 

Assets, $2,000,000.00. Highest rate of interest con 
sistent with choicest security. Ask for information. 
H. K. Stiumons, V. Pres’t. E. S. ORMSBY, Pres t 

160 NASSAU'ST.. NEW YORE CITY 





DENVW. , 
MONG THE FIRST 


of Western cities for real — vestments ong 
oans. nger capital. 
ists ta take ‘Sper cent. securities 


eas solicited tor 
135149 GAs A AIREY: cole. 


ENT, People’s 
ant Bopoatt nait Bank iihad 


IN ve STO RS! 
Money ou mortgages in the East com- 
pends v4 from E ie 5 ee cent. In 
> yD ‘0 rag cinity, with e 
spout. (o°8 aoa 





Great con 
e and our agents will convince yo 
of the acour: BOY Bt f these statements. ay 


REPRESENTED 8B 
> & Sweet, 8 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
F, W. BALDWIN, 21 Spruce Street, New York. 























THE 
EQUITABLE 
Life Assurance 
Society 
assues a new policy 
which, 
like a bank draft, 
7s a simple 


PROMISE TO PAY. 








Qua RTERL Y Y EPORT OF THE MOUNT 
9) m the morning of Saturday, 
the 7th day of September. 1889: 
ESOURCES 


Loans and discounts, iess due from di- 
Disdisveae. do sdvace bbccdevscce doe $1,913,323 53 
Due from pAteoenery paahspeagpe vtpsih's -cgiine 47.954 52 
Due from trust anies, 
state and national t banks, as 
per schedule.................. 7010 17 


Bue _ trom private bankers 
and brokers, as per sched- 








Cad: erdieaiietse<citieanthennes 1% 
87° 47 
Banking house and lot. as per schedule 48.551 OT 
Stocks and bonds, as per schedule....... 161,822 50 
SPCClE.., ..- 2.200 200- cesessceccrseceseeensees 208,159 4: 
U. 5. legal-tender notes and circulat- 
ing notes of ——_ TE inees a. ecacce 124,183 00 
Cash items, viz.: 8 and checks for 
the next day’s go pakebbesncesée 135,708 34 


Loss and expense,viz.: 

Current expenses.................0050-+ 58 40 
Assets pot included under any of the 

above heaas, viz.: 





Forniture and fixtures.................. 4,000- Wu 
UN cosets stdeenbileshanansammibnoagenet $2,715,272 2 
a 
cash. $100,000 00 
200,000 Ou 
Eliependedneesesoreesece $1,110 50 
pacwanee. tg Aetoiaed, 25 75 
ieee cagscrtonietisnnsevis « soto oe 33,986 00 
OF PFOMtS. .....- ees e--seeee 
yore eee as re. viz,: 
subject to « -$2,019,042 78 
Demand certificates x de- 00.883 


posit 
Certitied checks......... .... 


37 0B he 2,118,662 85 
Due trust companies, stute 
and —— banks, as per 
DOBBS, 65 -bnn'nce ob o554 c00s40 107,590 57 
Due private bankers and 
brokers, as perschedule..... 2 46— 107,629 03 
Due Treasurer of the State ot New 
ALLEL LE LIE LL NOR 150,000 00 
Amount due not included under any of 
the above . Viz: 
Cashier’s checks outstand- ° 
ing, Eo. Tor loaus and 
Ole COUBES) «do ob ono o> cpobhdecee $4,966 28 
Unpuaia dividends pecseseosengee 10 0 5,084 28 
bappoe dhgh dati cdbcsdebocsebisess dedbad ae 25 


Tota 
STATE yy Ey YORK, COUNTY OF NEW 
THOS. jens Cashier, of the bY CNT HOR 


scheduie accom ing the same, in all 
a true statement of the condition of the 
Seve th the Cransection of any business on the ith day of 


hehe tem ber, 1889, to tne 
lief r- he farthersuyethat th 
m transacted at the loca named, and 
aes vand t that the above report is made in com- 
pliance oe cor oe an Sites an ne from the Su- 
Saturday, th ne ork eT 4 of Septemner, 1889, as ay on 
Dave be made. and that ps 58" ft 
VEAC. “une Pre — “eabeent and cannot jon 


oy the report. 
THOS. W. ROBINSON, Cashier. 


Sworn to the ith day of September, 1889, before me. 
Geo. H, Liv ‘ORE. 
Notary Public. New York County. 








Ww- 
E.R? the 


QUARTERKY PRECRT ON FRE 


7th day of 
RCES. 
Leone ont discounts, jess due from 





ul 
and mortgages, a8 per schedule 


we os 

Stocks and bonds, as per cchedale. Denads< > es 75 

US Tewaisiendes notes and’ circuiting —- 
5 Cc 

notes of nat: ional MOIEOs 2 <0 0us cdtcwtsdouee > 155,754 WO 


Cash items, viz. 
Bills one checks for next 
day XCRANRES .......... $156,456 91 





PORE cosas sccgepapapanasibhiaileidhen a, 4D, 1 
LIABILITIES. oan & 
Capital stock paid in.......... Kendeedinpenen $250,000 00 
Surplus fund eb w 
Undivided pro 


rotits 
Due depositors as follows: 
Deposits subject to check......... 
Demand certiticates of Gepost. 
Coptified CHAGRS. .......2.cccccee0 ee 


‘otal soe ceseeseescese: saccescccssaesccecs 


of New York.a ated and doing business at No 
62 Bowery, iu che City of New York, in said county. 
ing y sworn,each for himself, says that the fore- 
Eopars, wit e scheduie accompanying the 

eaase, is,in all res: a true statement of the con- 
f the tore the transaction of any 
‘osinase on the 7th and cd nt T, 1889,to the best 


oats knowled, f 

© busiaess 0 sais m ‘Transacted at the 
location named, aba ete ne Doon ts and that the 
above report is made is compliance with an official 


H. P. DeGRAAF, Presiden 
R. HAMILTON, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to vy both depo- 
nents, the Litu day of es ae 18:9, before me. 
WM. &t. KDRAN, Notary. 


(QUARTERLY REPORT OF TRE MUR- 
Yui BANK onthe morning of Saturday, 
the {th day of September, 1s8?: 

RESOURCES. 

lass and discounts, less due from di- 

- $1,715 870 6& 
* 69,900 















Ow 
AL 44 
state and 
Uioual nguke, as per schedule............ 204,762 3 
Other real estate, as ond schedule......... 19,715 39 
Bonds and mortgages as per schedule. . 2,216 45 
Stocks and bonas as per schedule......... 51,000 0 
pgapoodicgeckecstscinsctdeedes svavarediced 196 0 
Uiited States legai-tender notes and cir- 
Fucating notes of national banks........ 126,105 @ 
Cash items, viz., Bills and 
checks for the next day’s ex- 
GI ceccivceee a0 hnteens $120,758 14 
Other items carried as cash, 
us per schedtle............... 2,872 13 
- 123,580 & 
Current Cxpeuses...............ceccecsescees &685 4 
Assets not included under any 
of the above heads, viz.: 
Furniture and fixtures... 





Suspense account 





lL MALL ATES. 
cate stock paid in, in cash.........:... $ 
ust 


Interest. . 


qpue depositors as follows: 
Deposits subject to check 
Demand certaticates of 





A 909,878 IL 


CheECKS..........+-0+ 

Due trust companies, state 
and national banks, as per 
GORORUED. 64h cece ese ccocctdene 18,253 87 
—— wee = 


SIO. cms hitiestndencvessatchsheenéanss $2,396,750 bay 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK,3s. 

Min mies DARLING, frostdest, « pod ALBERT 

Cashier of the I1URKAY L BANK,a 

and do’ Ne Third 


oing business a 
venue, in the city of New Re in said py = being 
duly sworn, each for 's that forego: 
report, with the sch: 


edule ac aging the same, 
a true state tot the condition o: 
the sa’ payne nD y o 


and not sisowheres and that the abo report is made 
with 4 notice 


in compliance — = receiveu from 
the superintend of the —— Deparcment, des- 
ay Setendap. the te yey Sept., is80,as the 
y on which such ween i be made. 
<n A. DARLING, President. 


ALE, Cashier. 
Severaily subscribed — sworn t. vy both depo- 
nents, the 10th eA OI Sept., 1859, before me, 
THOMAS DARLING (78) Notary Public. 
City and County of New York 


UA SER Y REPORT OF THE NORTH 
RIVER BANK, on the morning of Saturday, the 
ith day ta September, iss : 
“ESUURCES. 


Leans and discounts, less due trom .Gireq- 
cEeanabananseesVetneen 260b? | atedae $1,911,000 30 
25,400 UD 


rs 
Due from trust companies, state and 

















DIVIOENDS. 


WESTERN Umeow TELEGRAPH Stayt tah 
ORK, Sept. lth 1889. 


ortiaae NO. 84. 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PEK CENT. 
upon the capital stock of this company from the net 
earnings of the three months ending Sept. wth in- 
stant, payable at the office of the Treasurer on and 
after the sth day of October next to shareholders of 
record on the 20th day of September, instant. 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock on 
the afternoon of Sept. Wth, and reopened on the 
morning of Oct. 1th next. 

RK. H. ROCHESTER. Treasurer. 


CHICAGO, ee Maw tone AND ST. “itt Co., 
N icenahuas Is AER SEL ie mR ita t earning A pty. 


he fiscal year of twu cidotiars 
pt Atty cents Der aay oo 


this yi ey= Bp able on me Sint ot Se 
York nt the office of the company, | a mis ew 








Bi ges sock smeraies book wal Be on ee 


FRANK 8. BOND, Vice-President. 


National DANKS...........005 secs eocecess 440,995 95 
peaking Sees and lo’ -- $75,000 0 
Other r 19,165 62— 94,165 62 
jen = mortgages. a= Ou 
Specie. 101.834 Wu 
United States legal-tender notes and cir- 
a gy notes of national banks........ 103,257 00 
Oiits ana” ane checks for the 221,082 18 
next day’s exchanges..... . 
Other tens carried as 
Geo caccccommateethopooerscn 92.215 24-— 318,868 02 
Loss and expense, viz: 
Current CXPONsES. ......... 6. ccccessceseees 11,799 10 
Total $2,196,989 99 
$240,000 00 
100,70 55 
pepeeseecce $18,865 16 
BANEE........+. 2438 18 
webbenbecccne eee 2.342 58 
Other p basoce coccqceces 867 ba— 25,188 51 








ain as fellow 
"reese ates 8 ei fe mane 


posit.. 1 
cbreitied checks..... .....-- oe 2 — 2,700,409 11 
Due trust ~~ state and nitional 
pine dil dieadl>cnccganpseocsnen enabensto 128,726 12 


A pant — not a “eehen under any of 
viz. 
reset dividends heab nen eanesaaatiadinn:ae 1,980 4 wv 
Fe ee ee 196,969 9 Do 


eC: E EGR, Com COUNTY RTx OF Nex ew Yoni B 
ly ot the NO ¢ NORTE RIVER Bs BANK. INGER. : 


in eee ge iyef ke Yor 7 hima, sas and im gat my uid county, belng duly 
pot ee 





laseasing Fp- 
same, is, in 
all tae ee nie sae 
before the fany ness OD 
ay september, to the best ot his know e 
and ; and they tf er say that gee ft 
has a iranencied at the “ 
not Ww band a oiical notice received 
the Sa; tenden hy 4 = 
ng Batra Sree es rT, 1t89,as the 
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VARTERLY ER you? ‘OF THE EM- 

PIRE STATE BANK on fhe morning of Satur- 
day, the seventh day of September, 1880 : 
Loa d di ee te . di 
scounts, less due from di- 

ote — Vn eieunitnamne edpeogtuntesdlecechices $578,782 71 

Due from directors. ..........0..ceeeeeceees 101,000 00 
Due from trust ‘companien, state and 

national banks, as per schedule......... 82,681 05 
Due — wevane bankers and brokers, 













bbecse dedbcouedsgébesee’ cove BA,546 ¥2 
gtocks anc and 4 as per schedule....... 1,282 
PUBMED. cocpcvovecvoocccevecwcesrccsececsceccce 9.487 47 
U. 8. legal-tender notes and circulating 
notes of <— DADKS.... ...eeeeeee 48,766 00 
Cash items, v 
Bills and checks for the next 
day’ sey — $81,149 94 
Other items carr 
as per schedule....... 112 50— ~— 81, 262 4 
Current expenses. ........ -...06 seeeeeeeeeee 22,071 O1 
Furniture and fixtures. .............seeeeeee 14,322 0 
RE. nscavaseetetineeesstncebmnesdeneel $9: 8,202 60 60 
LIABILITIES, 
Capital stock paid in in cash.............. $250,000 00 
Sur BS LUNG... cc cccccccccccccccecccsceccces 50,00) 00 
ndivided profits, viz.: 
5 oo ee neneseccenageesesere $2' 461 23 
BRROTORE.... .  cccccccccccsccccs 6,012 61— 27,475 84 
Due deposit rs as follows, viz.: 
Deposits subject to check.. $58,230 61 
Demand certificates of de- 
POBIE.... cee nceeccececceccees 140 0 te 
Certified checks.............. 15,595 (5— 507,766 26 
Cashier’s checks outstanding, given for . 
loans and discounts 2,962 50 
emeambaanchoe conkeapenneces gore. a 60 


Tota 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY Ew Yo 
JAMES W. CONROW, President. and CHAR {LES 
H. RORERTS, Cashier of the EMPIRE STATE 
BANK. New York, baaok located and dolag pee 
"ess at No. 610 Broadway. in the city of New Yor 
in said county, bei-g duly sworn, each for himeelt 
says that tne foregoing report, with the scheoule ac- 
companying the same, is, 1n al! respects, a true state- 
ment of the condition of the said bank before the 
geamevee of any business on the seventh day of 
Septem ber, 1889. to the best of his knowledge and 
vel 4 and they further say that the business of said 
has nese transacted at the location named, and 


d 1p which such report t shall be made. 
mogrenaie JAME ee Ww. Cf INROW, President. 
C. H. ROBERTS, Cashier 
Severallv subscribed ‘abd sworn to by both depo- 
nents the 11th day of Septem ae st WAGN EI, me 
Wotary Public, 


* - County. 





U ARTERLY REPORT OF THE ORI- 
ENTAL BANK, on the morning of Saturday the 
7th day of September, 1ésy: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts, less due from di- 
Dicc nadnedan eccdeeeceporencocesceecces $1,746,902 98 
Due ‘from directors ie 43,200 Ww 
Overdrafts, aay ny ed eeegegoecsogsees 2,667 18 
Due from trust companies, state and na- 
tional banks, as per schedule......... 
Banking-house and lot, as 
per schedule...... eccscee-0 Game 
a d A estate, as per 





166,915 59 


£0,900 WO 
298,.3r2 00 















Specie seaceasanpedibnscescons covconshestensas 131410 o4 
United “States iegal- tender notes, and 
circulating notes of national banks. 136 546 (0 
Cash ttems, viz.: 
Bills and checks for the 
next day’s exchanges... . $105,859 60 
Other items carried as 
cash, as per schedule..... 22,858 78 
————— 129,718 38 
Current CXPOMSES. ........-..csecceeeeeees 4,976 31 
Total........ po cnasenesananescdasensees $2,729,414 28 
AABILITIES 
Capital stock paid in, in cash. $200,000 
Surplus fund ?U0.000 
Discount. .... 
Interest 
Other profits 
71,846 31 
Due depositors as follows, viz. 
Deposits subject to check. ® 036, 
Demand certificates of de- 
Psdintaceneneddseseqeaqece 
Certified checks. 
2,056,501 81 
Unpaid dividends 1.971 16 
TNR ccepninoreccncepechenss 82, 729, B19 28 


Sapte Or NEW York, CouNTY o¥ New Yo RK, 

W. STARKEY. President, and NELSON @. 
ay ‘RES, Cashier of the ORLEN TAL BANK. a bank 
jocated and doing business at No. 2 Bowery, in the 
City of New York, in said county. y duly sworn, 
each for nimself, says that the foregoing report, 
with the schedule accompanying the same, is, in all 
respects, atrue statement of the condition of the 
said bank before the transaction of any ousiness on 
the ith day of September, 1859, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief; and they further say that the 
business of said bunk has been transacted at the 
Jocation named, and not elsewhere; and that the 
above report is made in compliance with an official 
notice received from the Superintendent of the Bank- 
ing Department, designating Saturday, the -— day 
of Sept, Iss8, as the day on which such report shall 


be made. 
C. W. STARKEY, President. 
NELSON G. AYRES, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both depo- 
nents, the Ilth day of September, 1889, before me, 
Jos. E. Kenon, 
Notary Public (No. 1), New York County. 


UARTERLY REPORT OF THE ELEV- 





ENTH WARD BANK on the morning of Satur- 
day the 7th day of September, 1889 
RESOURCES 
Loans ant discounts, less due from di- 
rec 
Due fpems directors 
Overdrafts 


Due frum state and national! ban 

Banking-house and lot 

Other real estate...... .... 

Stoc ms and bonds 

Spect 

ULB. ‘les gai-tender notes and circulating 
notes of national banks 

Bills and checks for the next t day’ 8 ex- 
changes.. papecs 

Items carried as cash 

Current expenses. . 








Total. _— . capieatanseania $1,763,417 49 
LIABILITIES 
Capital stock paid in, in cash.. $100,000 00 
Undivided promis, viz. 
Discount. ° . 35.200 WS 
Exchange. . Pantikwenccsaal = 
BEROTORE..0c00000 000 oe > 15 
Other profits. atge c0de 140,855 16— 150,026 91 
Due depositors as ‘foliows, 
viz. 
Deposits subject te check... $1,482,098 06 
Demand certificates of de- 
i nencsbnty.<e 765 00 
Certified checks. ............ W.G2 52-- 1513.0 0 58 
Unpaid dividends. saaal natiawe 200 WU 
WU cncovccgnccosoveserccseuces 005. 0bess Behan 9 


STATE OF NEW YORK. COUNTY OF NEW Yor 
HENKY STEEKS, President, and © HAS, E. BROW N, 
Casaier, of the ELEVENTH WARD BANK, 4 bank lo- 
cated and doing business at No. 47 Avenue D, in the 
«city of New York,in said county, being duly sworn,each 
for himseif, saith that the foregoir going report, with the 
achedule accompanying the same is,in all respects. 
a true statement of the condition of the said bank be- 
fore the transaction of any business on the 7th day of 
Septem ber, 1s80,to the best of his knowledge and bebiet; 
and they further say that the business of said bank has 
D transac at the locat named, and not else- 
where; and that the above report is made in com pii- 
ance with ap official notice received from the Super- 
intendent of the Banking Department designating 
Saturday, the 7th day of + “a is88, asthe day on 
which such report mee be m. 
HEN RY. STEERS President. 
CHAS. E. BROWN, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both depo- 
pents, the lth day of september, _ Rane, bate —- _ 
zh Public, Kings County. 
Certificate filed in New ork County. 





Commercial. 


THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


THE heavy storm with its persistent 
rainfall has had a decided effect on trad- 
ing in dry goods circles and the aggregate 
business of the week falls considerably 
short of late experiences, especially in the 
jobbing department. For the first time 
during the past two months it is consid- 
ered that the sales for six days are below 
those of the corresponding period last 
year, and yet the market has not been inac- 
tive. There have been fewer out-of-town 
buyers around, and it is evident that 
many lately here have returned to their 
homes while weather influences have 
retarded the advent of others to fill their 
places. Enough have however remained 
to account for a fair daily turnover and, 
all things considered, jobbers have com- 
plained of nothing but the weather. In 
commission circles personal selections 
have beeh light and i:regular as arule, 
but agents report an increased re-assort- 
ment demand by mail and wire, bringing 
the movement quite up to an average. 

COTTON GOODS. 


Staple cotton goods have been in fair re- 
order request without activity. Values are 
as a rulesteady, but an exception must be 
made in the instance of four-yard South- 
ern sheetings which are changing hands 
at low and irregular prices. Colored 
cottons have deen in irregular request at 
unchanged rates while white goods, quilts 
and fancy table damasks are doing 


well at firm prices. Print cloths 64x64 
are steady without chang’ from last 
week and moderately traded in, but 
56x60's are quite neglected and quotations 
are nominal Prints are without particu- 
lar feature at first hands,a fair demand for 
fancy prints, madders, chocolates and in- 
digo-blues being noted at previous prices. 
Jobbers have had a pretty good experi- 
ence during the week considering the 
drawhack under which they have labored. 
Printed cotton dress goods have been dis- 
tributed in fair quantities chiefly on re-or- 
der accounts. In ginghame, stocks of dark 
dress styles have been reduced to a very 
low point and prices have rather a hard- 
ening appearance. 


WOOLEN GOODS. 


Dress goodsare reported by jobbers in 
continued exceptionally good demand, 
soft wool and worsted dress goods having 
so far sold considerably in «xcess of an 
average fall trade with no diminution in 
popularity. Agents have had fair re-order 
demands for thes», and in addition report 
quite an average movement in cashmeres, 
henriettas, serges, mohairs, etc. In men’s 
wear woolens only a light business is re- 
ported again this week, and in this order 
for spring worsted suitings and _ trouser- 
inga and light-weight fancy cassimeres 
were prominent. Prices have ruled steady, 
leading makes being well sold up. Miscel- 
laneous woolens are unchanged through- 
out. 





READING NOTICES. 
AN IMPROVEMENT. 


THe INDEPENDENT this week inaugurates 
a decided improvement in the method of 
fastening together the two sheets upon 
which the paper is printed. Heretofore 
the sheets have been pasted, generally 
with good results. but every now and then, 
despite the best attention and care of our 
binders, the paste cuss would clog, and 
several papers would come out with no 
paste on them at all, followed by as many 
more with altogether too much paste. 
An increase in the facilities of our Press 
Rooms enables us to wire-stitch THE IN- 
DEPENDENT, and we believe the improve- 
ment will be fully appreciated by our 
readers, Leaving aside all thought of 
literary merit, we think THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, as it is now issued, taking into con- 
sideration the fine quality of the paper, 
ink and mechanical work, is more attract- 
ive and substantial than avy periodical 
of its kind. 


a 
TO OUR READERS. 

To the end that THe IN EPENDENT may be placed 
in the hands of those who would appreciate it, we 
desire to ask our readers if they will kindly send us 
the names of those of their frienis, not now sub- 
scribers to the paper, whom they think would appre- 
ciate, and, perhaps, be glad to take it. We will mail 
such persons the paper for a few weeks without 
charge, in order that they may beco ne fully conver- 
sant with its merits. 








— 

THe Great English Kemedy, Beecham’s Pills, 
“worth a guinea a box,” are now to be had in almost 
every drug store in the United States, at 25 cents a 
box.—Adr. 

MESSRS. AL TOWNSEND & COMPANY, of 10% Fit- 
teenth street, Denver, Colorado, offer’ our seoeeye 
their services in the purchase and sale of propert 
the City of Denver and amt L~ a adjoining .-# ry: 
They have h.da t~ ] ores 
estate and are ectly familiar with it ali ite 
aspects. 








STEAM COOKERS. 
of the most useful J emmy for housekeeping is 


if m. 
po for the kitchen. This cooker fits 
any stove.and no steam or odur escapes iato the 
room, T are durable and cheap. 

Messrs. Hill, Whitney & Company. of Pearl Street, 
Beston, will be glad to Mend price-lists and testimoni- 
als to any of our readers. 


THE KNOX HAT. 





Fifth Avenue Hotel. There are also stores at 340 
Fulton Street, Brooklyn, and 193 State Street. Chica- 
go, under the Palmer House. In visiting New York 
do not fail to call at one of Knox's retuil stores and 
purchase a fall or winter hat. 





INSURANCE OF TITLES. 


Frre, life and accident insurance we have been 
familiar with for many years, but the exigen- 
cies of business have somewhat recently demanded 
that other formsof insurance should come into pop- 
ular favor, and one of the 1nost vaiuable is the insur- 
anee on titles, which simply means that a company 
organized with a large capital = poses to protect 
owners and mortgagees against loss from any Piefect 
or fraud in real estate titles. 

The Minnesota Title Insurance and Trust Company 
of Minneagolis, Minn., is fully pre to act in this 

gapechy Bevin s capital of five hundred thousand 

oliars, two hundred thousand of which is held by 
the >tate Auditor. The fees for insurance of titles 
are small in comparison with the benefits received. 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 


OUR correspondent, Mr. Joaquin Miller, tong, nea 
few days ago that Duluth was boun @ grea 
city. There are many poeeee. of fr) fact wnich 
the dullest minds cao easil 

The A‘nerican Loan and vent Company. of Duluth, 
incorporated under the authority of the State of Min- 
nesota, acts as executor. ne apg tant pn etc.. 
for corporations or individusls. It also loans money 
upon first-class real estute mortgages and is fitted to 
transact almost any financial business. It asks cor- 
respondence with our readers who have any present 
or prospective business at Duluth, assuring them of 
promot aod satisfactory bus' business relations. 


TO TRAVELERS. 


THE number of travelers, both on business and 
yleogure bent between New York and Boston each 
ay during tbe year is enormous. The latter class 
naturally seek the route affording comfort and safe- 
ty, good service and equipment, and finally speed and 
convenience in the departure and arrival of trains. 
Likewise the business meu uo longer look forward 
to Boston as a goal only to be reached after an un- 
certain, dusty, bumpy. crowded, ten-hours journey. 
They travel over a good roa i-bed in handsomely ap- 
pointed coaches, with the best of attendance,with every 
safeguard against accident, and without tedious de- 
avs, spending thetime in readiog. conversatiun, or 
in admiration of the beautiful scenery of New Ene- 
land. The would-be traveler naturally asks what 
road this is, and what time the next train leaves. The 
me 9 is toad New York and New England, and its Lim- 
ves Boston and New York. each way, 
nt OP as of the week at 3 P. M., reaching its des- 

ion only 6 hours later. 


FASHION CATALOG. 


‘eahton just received a copyof Messrs. H. O’Neill 
Pa itary: ion Catalog forthe Fall and Winter of 
1589: 1990. = ee one hundred and seventy-five 
pages full of illustrations, prices, descriptions and 
enumerations totell the men, women and children 
what io essrs. H. O'Neill & Co. have at their 
mammoth establishment at Sixth Ave., WZth to 2ist 
Streets, for them that can mioister to their wants or 
fancies. It certainly astonishes one to look throu » 
their Catalog and note the endless variety of 
wares and merchandise on sale by this great ouse. 
They have customers scattered all over the pong f 
a large pro jon of whom have never seen this 
store but order their geet s from their Catalog with 
“1 ect satisfaction. Every one of the lady readers of 
KE INDE DENT needs a copy of this Catalog for 
rapeenes and use. 
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A GYMNASIUM AT HOME. 


THe Narragansett Machine Company of Provi- 
dence, R. 1., whose advertisement will be found in 
our columnse, are recognized as among the largest 
manufacturers and dealers in all sorts and descrip- 
tions of gymnastic appsratus whether for use at 
home orin the gymnasium. They particularly call 
attention to their apparatus for home use,and we 
wi-h to say thatif all our people,male and fer ale, 
young and old, were to ipdul¢e in private gymnastics 
at home, the average health of the public —e. 
without any doubt. be very largely increased. 
Standard Chest Weight can be put up in any room by 
any person however little s+illed in mechanics. and 
the benetit to be derived from its use is very ress, 
The Narragansett Machine Company wiil be ple 
to send their very handsome and interestiug eatalug 
to any of our readers who write to them for it 


Nomold, 
Constable KS Co 


Fall Importations. 


ILKS for reception, dinner and evening 
wear, brocades, pompadour, striped and 
metal effects, also fancy weaves in black. 


RESS GOODS, high class novelties, 

plain, mixed and plaid combinations. 
Melton and Oxford suitings, Scotch, Clan 
and Tartan plaids. Cashmeres in all the 
newest shades. 


EE BROIDERED ROBES. 








GARPETS, Scotch Axminsters and Royal 
Wiltons, io Louis XLV and XVI styles, 
in novel and delicate effects, suitable for 
white and gold drawipg-rooms; also old 
gold, blue and terra cotta for dining-rooms 
and libraries, 


RUSSELS CARPETS in English and the 

best American manufacture, in delicate 
and neutral effects, These goods range in 
price from one dollar a yard up. 


RIENTAL CARPETS and Rugs, one of 


the largest and most select stocks in the 
country, among which are very fine exam- 


ples of antiques, 
Droadovary AH 190 ot. 


NEW YORK, 





=== 


:* 


A MAHOG 
FE RINITE Mie ey 
one ts on common w 
beautiful finish; more attractive than 
Darel omnes ieal. Send for circular 





\CARPETS 


FALL STYLES, 
FINEST ASSORTMENT EV 
ENT! na REY DESIGNS OF ee ae ee 


PESTRY BRUSSELS Boby 
"SLY 3 AND INGHAINS eee 
SPtCIAL SALK, 
500 pieces (entirely new) elegant 


ROYAL WILTONS, 


the best wearing carpet ever made, 
AT PRICES LOWER THAN EVER. 


Upholstery Goods. 


ALL THE NEWEST PABRICs, 
BOTH FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. Fo 


PARTIES PURCHASING THEIR CO EWES 
FROMUSCAN HAVE T 181i PORNITURE ECP. 


LACE CURT AINS, ALL THE 
: SAT L “ESS THAN IMPORT TER kar 


SUN FAST ROLLAEe Wiyoow SHADEs 
ALSO A LINE OF TINE PARLOR 


FURNITURE. 


OUR OWN DESIGNS AND or HEOLs 
AT LOWEST PRICES TOIT, 


Sheppard Knapp & Co, 


SIXTITAVE..13TH AND 14TH STs, 
New Vork. 


ROTHSCHILE 


NEW YORK: 56 £58 W. 14th St; 
BROOKLYN: 2694271 Fulton St. 
PARIS: 26 Rue d’ Enghien. 





We desire to call the attention of 
friends and patrons to our 


GRAND OPENING 


of Novelties in 


FALL MILLINERY, 


which will occur in our New Yorka 
Brooklyn establishments on 


WEDNESDAY AND THURSDAY 


SEPT. 18TH AND 19TH. 


Our collection of Paris-trimmed Bon 
nets, LONDON ROUND ILATS, Misses’ 
and Children’s MILLINERY, as wellas 
our magnificent assortment of MILLI. 
NERY GOODS, comprising every article 
used in millinery, surpasses anything 
heretofore shown in this country. 


POPULAR PRICES WILL PREVAIL 














S Cavill x 
‘Adams 6 


Glove-Fitting Corsets Still Ahead! 
THOMSON’S 


IMPROVED m CORSETS 


















as now made with ou 
new 


SMOOTH FLAT bs 


ARE MORE, opus 
THA 


A Perfect My 
Ne Sart 
A bnolute snveet: 
Three Lengths, 
SHORT, MEDIUM. 
EXTRA LONG. 


| TWELVE GRADES. 
A catfortabie eoene® 


‘’aand Cheapest for 
*" VOR SALE eee 
LANGDON, BATCHELLER & 00s. 
Successors to THOMSON, LANGDON & CO» MY 
SOLE MANU fACTURERS, nd 
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“FALL OPENING. 


W.&J, SLOANE 


CARPETS 


AND 


UPHOLSTERY. 


We offer a cordial invitation to all inter- 
in house furnishing to inspect the 
many novelties comprised in our large and 
attractive exhibit of Carpets, Rugs and Up- 
helstery Goods. 





IRST FLOOR.—Our carpets of 
yt wt price, but of good quality and 
artistic merit. 
Body Brussels and Velvets. 
Ingrains in Oriental patterns and colors. 
Ispahan Art Squares. 
Tapestry Brussels. 


ON SECOND FLOOR.—To meet the pre- 
vailing taste for rich artistic interior dec- 
oration we Offer an assortment of fabric 
representing the most noted European 
looms and art centres, and dup!icates from 
our exhibit at the Paris Exposition. 

Silk Velour Curtains. 

New Weave of Manchester Damask. 
Broche and Moire Tapestry. 
Fine Lace Curtains. 


Painted Panels of great beauty, producing 
thesame effect as theold Aubusson Tapestry. 

Our stock includes Draperies and Uphols- 
tery goods in immense variety, and so graded 
in price as to permit those who practice 
economy to do so with due regard to quality 
and good taste. 


ON THIRD FLOOR.— Will be found the 
highest grades of Carpets and Rugs, which 
as an Art Exhibit will well repay a visit. 
The display includes the richest and most 
eostly specimens; secured by our repre- 
sentatives from all parts of the world. 
-Royal Axminster, Wiltons and Moquettes. 
The largest and richest collection of Ori- 
ental Carpets and Rugs in this country. 





A special feature of our stock is the VEL- 
VET PILE CARPETS, moderate in price, 
and now made in double (six quarter yards) 
width. 


W. & J. SLOANE, 


Broadway, 18th and 19th Streets. 





BALL'S CORSETS are Boned With KABO 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
CuHicaco Corset Co.. 











Beware of Imitations. 
NOTICE 
AUTOGRAPH 

OF 








LABEL, 
AND GET 
THE GENUINE 


ANTRELLS 


Fine Shoes. 


SHOES FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 
RIDING LEGGINS, 
ith Cantrell's Spring Fastenings. 


®5 WEST 23d STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





O’NEILL’S, 


6TH AVE., 20TH TO 21ST ST. 








OUR LINES OF 
FINE GoOopDs, 
FALL AND WINTER STYLES, 


ARE NOW OPEN 


And Present Some of the Finest Novelties 
Ever Seen in This City. 


OUR NUMEROUS PATRONS ARE INVITED TO INSPECT OUR 


FINE MILLINERY PARLORS 


AND EXAMINE THE CHOICE STYLES IN 


Trimmed Hats and Bonnets. 


The New Materials, Colors and Style of Trimming 
are here exhibited to the best advantage, 


OUR STOCK OF 


CHILDREN’S TRIMMED HATS, 


FOR SCHOOL AND DRESS CANNOT BE SURPASSED. 


Our Suit and Wrap Department Presents Unusual At- 
traclions from Paris, London and Berlin. 


SEAL GARMENTS 


A SPECIALTY, 
AS TO QUALITY FIT AND PRICE. 


OUR IMMENSE STOCK OF FELT HATS 


Contains the Best Shapes at the Lowest Prices. 


NEWEST COMBINATIONS IN RIBBONS. 
CHOICE FABRICS IN DRESS GOODS AND SILKS. 


Housekeepers should not failto visit our House- 
furnishing and China and Glass Departments. 
UPHOLSTERY, RUGS, BLANKETS, FURNITURE AND BEDDING. 


FALE AND WINTER CATALOGUE NOW READY, will 
be mailed free of charge to out-of-town customers 
upon application. 





340 FULTON St., BROOKLYN. 





TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 





COMPLETE © 
Bugravers’ Machinists’ 
Bast cor. Fulten and Dutch Streets, N. V. 
$1,000,000 





Worth MONUMENTS AT COST; New York & Massa- 
chusetts Granite Works, W. KOBINSON, 1,146 B’way. 





KNOX’S HATS. 


Absolutely Perfect. 
Fall Shapes are Ready. 


212 Broadway, cor. Fulton Street. 
194 Fifth Avenue, Under Fifth Avenue Hotel. 


193 STATE St., CHICAGO, UNDER PaLMER House. 


SPECIMEN COPIES 
Any subscriber of THe INDEPENDENT 
who weuld like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend ean be ac- 
commodated b i on a postal 
card, the pond prs yer. Het to which he 
would like the paper gent, 








Jusurance. 


LIFE INSURANCE ELECTIONS. 


CHARLEs CITY, IA., July 28d, 1889. 
INSURANCE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT, 

NEw YORE: 

Dear Sir: I inclose a form of blank which 
Ihave recently been furnished. Is it notan 
unusual request to ask for a permanent 
perpetual proxy? I should be pleased to 
have you review this sort of thing in your 
columns. Respectfully, 

Inclosed with this letter was a circular 
setting forth, with entire correctness, 
some statements concerning the present 
officers of the company and their past con- 
nection with it. The blank form of proxy 
which our friend was desired to fill out 
and sign was also inclosed. We see noth- 
ing in it objectionable for the purpose, 
and it is not a ‘‘ permanent perpetual ” 
authority. It does authorize any one of 
certain persons named to vote, in the 
name of the signer, ‘ at any election here- 
after to be held for trustees of the’ com- 
pany; but *‘any” is not every, and of 
course the power of revocation is reserved. 
If seme particular election were specified, 
the proxy would have to be sought anew 
for each succeeding one. 

The explanation asked of “ this sort of 
thing” is easily given; our friend could 
give it himself if he would reflect, and the 
same case is presented in all companies 
whose policy-holders have any share in 
elections, altho the scope of the case va- 
ries with the size of the company. This 
company is one of the largest, and its 
members are scattered not only over this 
but over foreign countries. Certain per- 
sons are in charge as officers, chosen for- 
mally by # larger number of persons 
called indifferently, trustees or directors. 
That either officers or trustees should 
have a guaranteed life tenure would be 
reckoned intolerable and not to be 
thought of; the only alternative is to 
have them elected periodically; for the 
best of reasons, only a small number of 
the Board are elected in any year, accord- 
ing to the general custom of corporations. 

How shall such elections be managed? 
The members might attend in person and 
vote; this would be rather cumbrous to 
manage, but they don’t attend. To get 
together a few score of resident members 
and let all the others be unrepresented 
would not be judicious, even if it were 
legal inform. The votes of the members 
could be sought by mail; but that would 
be laborious, few would take the trouble 
to respond, and the proxy (which is the 
only remaining way) is much better, 

In practice, the elections are pure 
form. A formal notice is advertised, but 
the members do not attend; very few of 
them know when or how an election is 
held, and. not many know how the ma- 
chinery iskept running. Policy-holders do 
not know the details and do not even know 
one another; they have the legal power 
to unite, but they see no motive for doing 
so. Virtually, officers and trustees have 
a life tenure. 

With certain persons, there is a motive 
for combination; the possession of a com- 
pany would be a fine thing for adventu- 
rers and wreckers, and they are not 
ignorant of the fact. It is not impossible 
that a clique of such persons might get 
control of votes enough to turn the scale 
at an election, altho this would be far 
from easy; but they would have to keep 
control of the majority of votes for seve- 
ral elections before they could get a 
majority of the Board, and meanwhile 
the scheme would get ventilated in the 
newspapers and the alarm given. It is, 
therefore, out of the power of any combi- 
nation of sharpers or of disgruntled 
members to make a *‘ rush” and upset the 
managenient of a company. 

Virtually the officers elect the Board, 
who go through the form of re-electing 
them; virtually they thus re-elect them- 
selves. Virtually Messrs. McCurdy, Beers 
and Hyde are the Mutual, New York and 
Equitable, and do just what they please 
in it. The “Pinafore” chorus, led by such 
publications as Our Society Journal, may 
shriek out, *‘ now this is most alarming,” 
but the engineer and conductor, and not 
the passengers, must run the train. 
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‘Now, children,” said a good grand- 
mother, *‘ you can have anything you 
ask for, but you mustn’t ask for anything 
you can’t have.” These dictators over 
‘*monopolies” are in that position. For me 
there are no statutes forbidding murder 
and burglary; I have entire personal free- 
dom, but—I don’t want to kill or commit 
burglary. 

Bat the officers are not always wise and 
judicious? They have never undertaken 
to be, They are not always faithful to 
their trust? Possibly not; possibly they 
take good care not to be underpaid. But 
there is no way except to leave them 
alone or displace them by somebody else 
with the same powers and less experi- 
ence, The method is not perfect ; but it 
must stand until somebody proposes a 
better one. 





AN OBJECT LESSON. 


PRESIDING JUSTICE VAN BrunT of the 
Supreme Court has handed down an opin- 
ion in the proceedings against the Equita- 
ble Reserve Fund Life Association in 
which he holds that the Association has 
been guilty of gross irregularities, has ex- 
ceeded its powers, and has carried on its 
business frandulently, and orders that an 
injanction shall be issued restraining the 
Association from transacting business, 
and that a receiver shall be appointed. 

Assessment associations are failing and 
going out of business almostdaily. Fail- 
ures among them are increasing with such 
rapidity that we can hardly keep track of 
them. Crookedness in the management 
seems to be one of the great conducing 
causes, always present, to account for 
these numerous failures. 

With so many examples staring them 
in the face, we suppose men will continue 
to patronize assessment associations. 
Some men learn nothing from experience. 
The cry of ‘‘cheap insurance” catches 
them, backed up by the one of ‘‘ exorbi- 
tant salaries to officers,” ‘* palatial office 
buildings,” and more ad nauseam. Dur- 
ing the past five years the Equitable Re- 
serve Fund Life- Association collected 
from its members $258,638.69, and paid 
its members during the same time, $136,- 
332.80. There seems to be a difference of 
$122,305.89 which is irretrievably lost. 
What have the certificate-holders to 
show for it? Does cheap insurance pay ? 
Is there any such thing as cheap insur- 
ance? These questions are being an- 
swered in the negative day by day, and 
will continue to be answered in the same 

way until the whole batch of assessment 
associations are wiped out of existence. 





THE Granite State Mutual Aid Associa- 
tion of Keene, N. H., has made an ar- 
rangement with the Massachusetts Bene- 
fit Association of Boston by which such 
certificate-holders of the former Associa- 
tion as desire can be taken in hy the lat- 
ter without being subjected to medical 
examination, for the same amount and 
upon the same basis of mortuary cost as 
to age, as the certificate now held in the 
Granite State. On the 8lst of December 
last the Association had outstanding cer- 
titicates amounting to about $12 000,000, 
with a reserve fund of $20,439.98! The 
reason given for the change is that the 
Granite State Association was obliged by 
the laws of New Hampsbire to confine its 
business entirely to that State. It would 
look to the wayfaring man as tho the load 
assumed hy the Massachusetts Benefit As- 
sociation of Boston would be a very heavy 
one to carry. 


_ 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE ASSOCIA- 
TION OF AMERICA. 


RuMORS are current on the street that 
the Mutua! Benefit Life Association of America 
has re-insured its risks with the Massa- 
chusetts Benefit Association of Bos- 
ton. Our readers are familiar with the 
affairs of the Mutual Benefit, whose career 
has been marked with fraud from the 
commencement. The mills of the gods 
grind slowly but they finally get unere. 

INSURANCE STATEMENT. 
MERCHANTS), [S’ INSURANCE COMPANY 
N PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

THE Pen named Company was incorpo- 
rated and commenced busivess io 1851, so 
that it bas been doing busipess, and a suc- 
cessful one, for an ordinary generation. Like 
néarly ali the Providence. financial institu- 
tions, the Merchants has been under good 























mauagement, as is shown we the fact ‘et 
on the first of ~The last it had a surpl 
beyond albliabilities of $109,861.02; its ot 
tal stool being $200,000 with total assets of 
$469,829.66. Since the Compa@ny’s org: ae 
tioa, it has paid in losses” than four 
million dollars, which statement gives one 
a very clear idea of its value to the commu- 
nity at rio The President of the Com- 








pany is Mi. W. T. Barton, and the 
tary is Mr. William P. Goodwin. 
oo INSURANCE. 
1851. HE 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


38 Years of Successful 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entit 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, an 
contains the most libera! features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


INCORPORATED 1799. 


Providence Washington 


Insurance Co., 
PROVIDENCE. R. I. 
STATEMENT JANUARY Ist, 1889. 


Cash Capital....$400,000 00 


ASSETS. 
MaRabad BanGs. j.« sr: dgss + -eynas +++++ceegs- fs 
Providence and New York Bank Stocks. 287.700 OU 
Gas stocks rr Ww 
Railroad Stocks 1 
What Cheer Corporation, Office Building 190,00 iv 
Cash in Office and Banks 81.74) 20 

















Bilis neceivable (for Marine Premiums). 56,777 12 

Due from Agents, Uncoliected Premiums 
and Other ASS@tS...... 2.0.0.6. cece e ete e eee 100,820 90 
$1,174,148 28 

LIABILITIES, 

Unpaid Losses and other Claims against 
GHIIGIND « oc. de oodncgpe ccs de obo cbocesckubbede $119,980 87 
Re-insurance Keserve...........-see0 eceees §4z.44) 05 
i cccasasacesakscscescescesonevsee 400,000 00 
BIOS PB ccce ccvcccesecsese evceecss.euce 112,622 36 
$1,174,148 28 








J. H. De WOLFP, President. 
B. BRANCH, Vice-President. 
— . E. BIXBY, Treasurer. 
L. WATSUN, Secretary. 


“Continental - 
FIRE INSURANCE Cv. 


Orrices, (NEw YORK, 100 BROADWAY. 
Continental { Brooklyn, cor. Court and Monta e Sts. 
Buildings. and No. 106 Broadway, E 


Reserve tor re-insurance....82,502,127 38 
Reserveampletoraliciaims. 295,127 67 
Capital paidinin Cash........ 1,600,000 00 
Net Surplus...... .............065 . 1,331.545 97 





Total Assets.July 1st,1889..85,1 28.801 02 


This company conducts its business under the Re 
strictions of the New York Safetv Fund Law. 


DIRECTORS: 


WM. L. ANDREW WM. G. LOW 
SAMUEL D-BABCOCK EDWARD MART 
HIRAM BAKNEY, ICHARD A wicCURDY. 
GEOXKGE BLISS, ALEXANDER E. ORK, 
CHARLES H. BOO ALFRED R :* 

HENRY C. BOWEN, WM. M. RICHARDS, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, JNO. l.. RIKEK. 

KE. W. CORLLES, HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
JOHN H. EARLE. WM H, SWAN, 

JAMES FRASER, LAWKENCE TURNURF, 
AURELIUS B. HULL THEODORE F. VAIL, 
WM. H. HURLBU J.D, VERMILYE, 
BRADISH JOHNSON JACOB WENDELL, 

H. H. LAMPO 


CHAS.'H. DUTCHER, Sec’y Brooklyn Dey t, 
EDWARD LANNING, Ass’t Sec’y. 


F. C. MOORE. President. 
CYR US PECK, Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 


HENRY EVANS, 2d Vice-Pres’t and 
Sec’y Agency Dept. 


PENN MUTUALLIFE 


Send to Home Office, 921 and 923 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
for descriptiou of new plans and 
‘eatures. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 











co., 





00 
Reserve forre’ poprantoans all other clatmsl 444,397 21 
“AAAS 9 


ISSUES SAFETY FUND POLICIES. 


MERCHANTS INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


IN PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Office, No. 20 Market Square 
Providence, R. I. 


Cash Capital. ...$200,000 00 


DIRECTORS, 
EDWARD A.GREENE, JAS.S.PHFTTEPLACE, 
CHRISTOPHER LIPPITT,JOHN WATERMAN, 
WILLIAMT. BARTON, WM.P. GOODWIN, 
JOHN 8.PALMER, EDWEN A. BURGESS, 
ROBERT E. NORTHAM, ISAAC M. POTTER, 
BENJ. F. THURSTON. 


W. T. BARTON, President. 
WILLIAM P. GOODWIN, Secretary. 


The Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD, CONMN., 


Offers policies, liberal in terms, 
upon all well approved plans. Its 
always prompt payment oft losses; 
its exceptional strength as shown 
in the ample amount oft securities 
of the highest character, turnish 
the essentials desired by those 
seeking insurance. 


T. W. RUSSELL, Pres. 
F. V. HUDSON, Sec. 


OLPICK UF TMA 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


New YORE, January 23d, 1889. 
The Trustees, wn Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the dist of December, 1888 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1888, to 3ist December, 1888 ......... $3,865,166 35 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 








JADUALY, 18BB,. 2... 00.000 cevseccccerececese 1,388,238 01 
Total Marine Premiums................++++ $5,253,404 39 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1888, to 5ist December, 188,.... . . ...... $3,867,269 
Losses paid during the same = 

Siciscccedipasecacessesece $1,998.89 3 
Returns of Premiums and Ex- 

Nncocas condtcecccscenseces 687,287 98 
The Company has the following Assets, 

viz.: 

United States and State of New York 

Stocks, City, Bank and other Stocks.,..... $7,501,315 
Loans secured by Stocks ana otherwise.... 2,469,000 00 
Real Estate and claims due the Company, 

GND, Gi acatccesecscece onsetesiesctens 569,947 20 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable,....... 1,374,912 12 
Cash in Bank,........c0c0. ssesccsccccessecesses 25281202 

RMBs 9:50 0000 ecg e oes ooy) $12,167,986 34 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to tae hoiders thereot, or their 
legul representatives, on and aiter Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next. 

‘The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1884 wil! 
oe redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and sfter Tuesday, tne 
fifth of February next, from which date ali interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of rorty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the vear ending 
3ist Lecember, 1888, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES: 


J. D. JONES. CHa’s H. MARSHALL. 
W. H. H. MOORE, AMES G. DE FOREST, 
A. RAVEN. CHARLES DLEVERICH 
LO N. DENTON TH. 
M. STURGIS. EDW'D FLO ONES, 
BE I JOHN L 
DMUND BOORT TES. ANSON W. HARD. 
ROBERT B. MINTURN. ISAAC BELL, 
Ww ROOT. THOMAS MAITLAND, 
. IRA BURSLEY 


HORA @ JAMES A. Dy rt., tale 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, oes MACY, 
GEORGE BLISS, CFT URRY 


OR: We we ia 
GOP raed ak BO TON 
ELL 4. HOADL 


JOHN D. J oNts. — ident. 
. a MOOKK., Vice-President. 


A_A. RAVEN, Second Vice-Vresident._ 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. Iss8, 
FRANKEKLIN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SUL ADLSEA. 





1829. 


TOTAL ASSETS Ge, ~ ——~f ssoeccececs $3,202,802 49 
JAS. W, Moai 
FRANCIS ivi ice President. 





. TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist .. 1889..... $2 O62 
* THOS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


EZRA T. ONecretary. 


GeoRos F. RecER, Manager. 





THE FIDELITY AND CA\ 


ASSETS July 1, 1889, —— 


: PIDELITY DEPA 
Bonds of Suret 

in positions or 

cers and employees Of corpora. 

tions, administrators, 

~ ete., ete, 

CASUALTY DEPARTMENT, , 
Policies Insuring empl 
individuals against 
plate glass ag vinst break, 
steam boilers 2 Spaingtg — 


OFFICERS: 













for 


oyees or 


Sur 
Pol 
WM. M. RICHARDS, Pres. GxEO.F. SEWARD, Y.. -Preg, Pol 
Rost. J. HILLAs, Sec. Epw. L. SHaw, ASSt..Sec, Ris 
Ris: 

Ree 

Pai 


General Offices. 214 and 216 irene 


ORK C CITY 


New England Mutual 


LIFE iueheal CO., 

















Post Office Square. Boston, Massachestia” 3 val 
AETRTEL Raa? 155%. 119-726 4 cs 
___—s«2 436,189 95 
sued at the literate premium Policies arp is sak 
A aaneal Cash distributions are paid Upon all 
= policy has indorsed thereon ow 
plication to the company’s Office, ail 
BENJ. F&F. STKVENS, President, 
JOs, M, GIBBENS, Vice-Pres, 
Ss. F.TRULL, Secretary, 
WM. BR. TURNER, Ant. fee 
THE peel 
EQUITABLE i 
, ieee 
Life Assurance Society cg 
of the United States, 
OFFERS A NEW POLICY, 
which is a 
SIMPLE PROMISE TO PAY, 

The back of the policy i 
may (at the ee of the oy 
assured) be either absolute N ! 
ly blank, or have endorsed 
upon it the special JAl 

PRIVILEGES ) 
granted by the Society, FREI 


which are as follows: GEO. 

The policy becomes Incon 
testable after two years. 

It provides for a Paid-up 


Policy after three years. Pend 
It grants freedom of travel and Net 
occupation after one year. TOT 
It allows a choice of the fol- 
lowing methods of settlement, 
upon the completion of the Ton- 
tine Period. 
I. The surrender of the policy 
for its full value, either in f 
1.—-CASH, * 
2—PAID-UP ASSURANCE, 7 
3A LIFE ANNUITY; ( 
or, 
II. The continuance of the pol- 
icy, and the withdrawal of the 
accumulated profits, either in 
1.—-CASH, ' 
2.—PAID-UP ASSURANCE, w 
3—AN ANNUITY. a ? 
These privileges are 
fully set forth in the applt a 
cation, and are guaranteed MM 
to the policyholder, % 
they thus become a part of 
the contract. He secures 
the further advantage of ae 
knowing in advance the suet 
exact terms of the coir aR 


tract. 





HENRY B HYDE, President 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice Pre®™ — 








> oe 


v TY 2 aera. 
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STATEMENT 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 
For the year ending December 31st, 1888. 





Total Assets .... . $126,082,153 56 





$7,275,301 63 


in Assets 
Samos #% 7,940,063 63 


Surplus at four per cent 








Increase in Surplus......... Thi hase shchapedbicdeseeses tute Os cteaew weld kare $1,645,622 11 
2 idettnte sy Sw aOR ceeds dea) sananenien manele eens Nel is monkebinten 158,369 
ee ease during year.. 17,426 
Policies written............... . 32,606 
a en 103,214,261 3¢ 
eri enee dusing year. i Sent eereereeeeeeneeeracececaceees sesesersete eeeeee 93258. 792 95 
Risks im force.......... -. weeeeerceecceeeeee cece 25, 
come INNS 5.6. dntacccbébccsee \ atibbbookdtinnmedde dideities ch ccegdboin $54,496, 251 85 


Recei from all sources............... $26,215,932 52 
Sitease during year 4 $3,096,010 06 
Paid Policy-Holders. ..................+.. tS Ce ee Pee $14,727,550 22 








THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


ie BEOCORRGIOG, .. .ccccccccccsss vosccccese Sntichavaiegpandebeinte iihewnsenanwa $49,617,874 02 
vened States ona Lc cicckoshbodbnete Suesdbbbishetidbbe dcdevalas $48,616,704 14 
Real Estate and Loans on collateral... ....... ..........cecccceceeccceesecseeee $21,786,125 34 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest.......................0020eees $2,813,277 60 
Interest accrued, Premiums deferred and in transit, Etc..................++ $3,248,172 46 


$126,082,153 56 


I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 


From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual 





Risks Risks 
Year. Assumed. Outstanding Surplus. 
a $34,681,420... ........$351,789,285............$4,743,771 
Pe secccencs ee  § eres eee ee 
ee Chl} ecccce 3590, 800,208.....200--0- 5,648,568 
Ae oo 60,457, 468.......0c00 427,628,083........0002 6,004,448 
» eesscee 108,214,261...... pihaad 482,125,184........ eeee 7,940,063 
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SAMUEL E. SPROULLS, 
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WILLIAM H.C. BARTLETT, LL.D., Actuary. 
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GUSTAVUS S. WINSTON, M.D., WALTER R. GILLETTE, M.D 
E. J. MARSH, M.D., Medical Directors. 
WM. G. DAVIES, Solicitor. 


NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
JAMES NICHOLS, Pres’t. E. G. RICHARDS, See’y. 


Head Office, 118 Asylum St., Hartford, Conn. 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT. PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 


FRED. S. JAMES, General Agent. GEO. D. DORNIN, Manager. 
GEO. W. BLOSSOM, ee Gen’! Agent. | WM. SEXTON, Assistant Manager. 


OFFICE, 
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214 Sansome Street, San Francisco, 
STATEMENT, JANUARY lst, 1889. 


A >" ee a ee oe Abia he pas $1,000,000 00 
Funds Reserved to meet all Liabilities |... 0... ......ccccccccuee cucecccccccees 
Re-Insurance Fund, legal ota, dard Prcecececvscseves cove $724,489 03 819,454 96 
Unsettled Losses and other claims....................+. 95025 03 
Net Surplus over Capital and Teh Tha bilitics Sai ates tan ge pate: inne teateeiltanee 507,126 20 
TOTAL ASSETS, January 1st, 1889...... er nee $2,326,481 16 





THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


RECORD FOR 1888. 
Increase in Assets. 
Increase in Surplus, 
Increasein Policies Issued, 
Increase in Business Written, 
Increase in Insurance in force. 


GEO. H. VURFORD, President. 
Cc. FEA. .cIGH, Sec 
y* ELWRIGHT. ‘dasletant Secretary. 
Wt T. STANDEN, Actuary. 





LXAMINE THE MANIFOLD ADVANTAGES OF THE 


‘‘LOW RATE TERM PLAN”’ 


of oe Company. on is easier to place insurance on 


J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. } wy on en 98 y plan ever fore offered, and 


J. B. PIERCE, Sec . — ecogn 
1 SSy: 6) newer THE MARKED SUCCESS already achieved by this 
e 


business principles. 
=. ews that it fillsa want long felt by the insur- 


AGENTS, desiring to re resent the Com- 
THE = 3 = iaviued to addr ess J. S, 3 FFNEY, Super- 


M ANF AT Tv AN tendent of y LE, ag AK 
LIFE INS. CO., WASHINGTON 


OF NEW YORK. LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 


Pa Oe xu, W. A. Brewer, Jr., Prest, 
1850. (39 YEARS.) 1889. eee — 
olders hav - 
Prenee Agents and Cauvassers wanted for desir- cage ever those of all 
territory, to whom permanent employment and 
Compensation will be given. Address 


other companies, in Non- 

foricivable vdivid peace fe 
Jena) DAMES M. MCLEAN, President. a ’ : 
*L, HALSEY, ist Vice-Pres'’t. 


their policies 
HB, STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
H, Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


a 








terce. 
See Charter. 


OFFICE: 
21 Courtiandt St, 








FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


INew York Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


JANUARY Ist, 1889. 


Amount of Net Assets, January Ist, 1888............. .879,912,317 17 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


IN slices nasiiah boi sikasnkadsbasba waeksinpadeidenevcerrsorbobeotae - $22,301,981 11 

Less deferred premiums, January Ist. 188 ....-.......cececeseeseeeececeeees 1.474.040 36—821, 127,590 To 

imterest and rents. etc..... Ge> eccbebecewnsensdes* -cccgncepecconesenves ebsecee 4,762,169 67 

Less Interest accrued Janunry Ist, 1888............ccceeeececeecceeees ceeee 488,477 59— 4,273,692 C8— $25,401,282 83 





$105,313,600 00 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses bv death. and Endowments matured and discourted (including reversion- . 
OE tose. a6: enckussnerecssies. ans shesntaee aba stn Salsa $5,425,926 78 

Dividends (including mortuary dividends), annuities. and purchased insurances. 5,547,143 27 
Total paid Policy-holders........... ......++- veatecdblsndsaahscthedine $10,973,070 05 

De es snenicecticns cetticstireabade sb sdencsdarekenscers, necaesateureinn 303,062 84 


Commissions (including advanced and commuted commissions). brokerages. 
Agency expenses. Physicians’ 1608. C6C. .......0ccccsccsccccsccceccccccscccccscescces 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc................c000 ceeeee 


3,558,440 80 
654,690 12—$15,489,263 81 


$89,824,336 19 





ASSETS. 


Cash on deposit. on hand. and im tramsit.............cceeceee cee cee cence ceeeees eeeees $3 696,836 94 
United States Bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value. $58,222,751 94)... 54.566.901 58 
ies TRG ivis ais cncng da: stdia. donee ee: 0 Sard. Heddle anhe>>dcceces cuseues ‘beoesessonensé 9,308,152 08 


Bonds and Dasenages first hen on rea! estate (buildings thereon insured for $13,- 
800,0W ana tne policies assigned to the Company as additiona! coliatera! se- 
Gaaisas! cickc V5a0s Vissetedcedicns decteckassongacen. qavevecsceopipbenenty bubecdesee 16,966,952 50 


Temporarv Loans (market value of securities held as collatera!. $2,144.670)......... 1, 676,250 00 
*Loans or existing policies (the Reserve on these policies. included in Liabilities, 

RESUS CO OVEF GRAGD BOR, 000000 sccccccccccoevees cocceccs 00 -coscsee: soecssoceve 378.874 10 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies. due subsequent to 

Bats MA. BABB. sccccveseccoscccccsccccccscdenoatenene eovseentoons 90 enscesee peeppsvoces 1,435,734 86 
* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection (The re- 

serve on these policies. inciuded in liabilities, is estimated at 1,500,000)......... 1,045,089 46 
AB WARDMAN o.ctinsss 0b60 cc csveddescotodvcbddbacescococbeccqosecss esscesebcsbacgioscooecs 298,959 45 


accrued interest on investments, January Ist, 1889 .. ... 


Market value of securities over cost value on Company's books... 


* A detailed schedwe of these items wilt accompuny the usual annual report fled 
with the Insurance Department of the State of New York 





451,605 24—$89,624,336 19 


$3,655,850 36 





TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist, 1889 . . . . . $93,480,186 55 


Appropriated as follows: 


Approved losses 1M COUPSE Of PAYMENL.......ceescerecereneeeeseeereeeecesecees nbsekenes 555,555 
Reported losses awaiting Praokl. CtC.... ..cccccccccccccscccccvctcccsccscscccccccsteccvcce 302.964 77 
Matured endowments. due and unpaid (claims not presented)............ woeneimieas d6,511 88 
Annuities due and unpaid (claims not presented)...........-se0. ceseccseceeeee ove 26,865 69 
Reserved tor re-insurance on existing policies; at the Actuaries’ table 4 per 

cent. interest.......... © eeevecesc codeute, bas S0s+ben-© epeennsc caneddccgseseesoreeD 78,985,757 OO 


Keserved tor coptingent liabilities to ‘Yontine Dividend “Fund. Janu- 
arv Ist, 1888. over and above a 4 per cent. Keserve on existing 


POLICIES OF THAT CIABB.......ccccccccrccccccccccccccccccsccccccsevecccees $5,315,720 8% 
Addition tc the Fund during 1888............ceccceccceeeeee eeeeeceeeeeeeeee 2,043,665 54 
DEDUCT $7,359,386 67 
Returned to Tontine Policv-holders during the year op matured Ton- 
CAMEOS. cccccccccccccccccccccccccccecccccccccccsesecsoesess seseresesecccose 935,609 51 
Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, 1880. ..........ccccccees corseeceseeseeeneesesesenes 6,423,777 13 
Reserved for premiums Paid 1M AAVANCE...........ccec cee ceee seen eeeeeweeeeeeneeseeeeeres 46,504 21 








$86,397,936 30 
$7,082,250 25 


$95,480,186 55 


Divisible Surplus (Company’s new Standard)... 





Surplus by the New York State otamnage (inelud- 


ing the Tontine Fund)........ Oey $a pies $13,500,600 00 

From the undivided surplus, as above, the Board of Trustees have declared a Reversionary dividend to 
participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next 
aunual premium, 


RETURNS TO NEW POLICIES 


POLICY-HOLDERS. INSURANCE IN FORCE, ASSETS. ISSUED. 
BBBG......-cccccccce $7,627.29) Jan. 1, 1887........ $304,375.50 Jan. 1. 1887...... $75,421,453 1SBB. eee 22,027 
BBBT. 0. ceccccceece 9.535.210 Jan 1. 1888.......- $58,930,536 Jan. L, 1s88...... 83,079,545 ABB... eee ween 28,5 
IBBB. 2... seer eeeeee 10,972,000 Jan. 1, 1889 ....... 419,886,505 Jan. 1, 1s89...... 95,430,186 IS89.. oo... ee 33,334 


Number ot policies issued during the year, 33,334. 
Risks assumed, $125,019,731. 


Total number of policies in torce Jan lst, 1889, 129,911. 
Amount at risk, $419,886,505. 





TRUSTEES 


ALEX. STUDWELL. 
ELIAS 8S. HIGGINS, 
WALTER H. LEWIS, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, RICHARD MUSER, A. H. WELCH, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, c. C. BALDWIN, L. L. WHITE. 


WM. H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, Second Vice-President, 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary, 


WM. H. APPLETON, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
HENRY BOWERS, 


JOHN N. STEARNS, 
WM L. STRONG, 

Ww. F. BUCKLEY, 
HENRY TUCK, 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 








A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director. 
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Old and Young. 


BOB WHITE. 
BY IRVING BROWNE. 


**Bos WHITE! Bob White! 
Here I watch on a low mossy rail 
Very near to the close thicket shade, 
For ’tis there that for our little quail 
Such a cunning concealment we've 
made— 
Sly Bob White! 





‘Bob White! Bob White! 
We have nothing left over for lunch 
Fit to speak of except a small worm, 
And of very dry berries a bunch, 
Much too frugal for appetites firm— 
Fine Bob White! 


‘Bob White! Bob White! 
I’m afraid of the terrible cat; 
Of the man with the dog and the gun, 
Of the tramp with his hair through his hat, 
And of everything under the sun— 
Brave Bob White! 


**Bob White! Bob White! 
Robert White, if I once get you home, 
I will peck you and tousle you well; 
Just to teach you no longer to roam, 
But to stick to your nest in the dell— 
Bad Bob White! 


‘*Bob White! Bob White! 
I’m a lonely, uneasy quail-wife, 
And I’m jealous a bit, too, 1 fear; 
But I love you much more than my life, 
And you ought to come home to your 
dear— 
Sweet Bob White! 


** Bob White! Bob White!” — 
So I listened all day to her call, 
But it ceased when the sun went to rest; 
And when locusts and katydids small 
Made monotonous noises, I guessed 
Bob came home. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 





SAVED BY THE YODLER’S CALL. 





BY FANNY M. JOHNSON, 





Two pretty young women, sisters, were 
standing in the yard fronting an adobe 
house in a mining town of New Mexico. 
One had a pale, sorrowful face, and her 
widow’s mourning dress told of recent 
bereavement. The other was bright and 
fair, and her young face was as yet un- 
clouded by sorrows of her own. Tho 
plainly dressed, they had an air of neat- 
ness and refinement, and it was apparent 
at a glance that they did not belong to the 
rough mining settlement. Altho it was 
near the end of December, the air was so 
mild that there was no need of out-door 
wraps. The pigs and cows of the settle- 
ment were browsing along both sides of 
the straggling street, and barefooted 
children were playing in front of the 
adobe houses and little plank cabins that 
made the homely village. 

Presently the sound of a horse’s hoofs 
was heard coming down the road leading 
from the mines half a mile above the 
town, near which the offices of the min- 
ing company were located. The younger 
woman’s eyes brightened and a smile of 
welcome came to her lips; and even the 
widow’s face showed a faint ray of pleas- 
ure as the horse with its rider came into 
sight around a curve in the road. 

He was a well-built, good-looking young 
man, a picture of athletic strength, per- 
fect health and cheery good temper. As 
he caught sight of the waiting young 
women he lifted his hat and swung it in 
greeting, and the pleasant smile which 
accompanied the gesture made his face 
almost boyish in its expression of merry 
good-nature. 

** Well, how does it go, Andrew?” ask- 
ed the elder of the sisters, as he reined his 
horse in front of the door. 

‘*Famously, Alice,” he answered. ‘I 
shall tinish those endless accounts to-mor- 
row, and in two days after, if you can 
get ready so soon, girls, we can say good- 
by to this ranch and start for New Eng- 
land. How will that please you, Helen?” 
aud he turned with a bright and tender 
smile toward the younger of the sisters, 

‘“‘Oh, I am so glad!” she exclaimed. 
‘* Only think, Alice, we can spend New 
Year’s Day, perhaps, in the dear old 
home. How pleased Father and Mother 
will be!” 


” 


this time,” saggested Andrew. ‘ You 
know it is winter in New England now.” 
**I don’t care,” replied Helen, with en- 
ergy. ‘‘Asnow-bank twenty feet high 
won’t terrify me. It will be a sight of 
beauty.” 

Andrew laughed. 

‘Well, I don’t believe we shall any of 
us be sorry to see home again. But Iam 
off now for a ride over the plain. After 
being shut up in the office all day I want 
a breath of fresh air and a bit of exer- 
cise. So does Captain; he is spoiling 
for a gallop.” 

‘* You won’t be gone long, Andrew,” 
suggested the one who he had called 
Alice. ; 

‘**Oh, no! I will be back in time for 
supper; just a ride out twoor three miles 
and back.” And with another smile and 
nod for Helen the young man turned his 
horse’s head and cantered away over the 
plain. 

‘* How well he rides!” said Helen. 
‘*Yes, indeed,” replied Alice; ‘he 
does everything well that he undertakes. 
How quickly he straightened out that 
dreadful business muddle. I don’t know 
what we ever should have done without 
him. You’re a fortunate girl, Helen.” 
As Helen was of the same opinion she 
made no reply, and both stood watching 
the active young rider as he sped over the 
plain. 

Alice was the widow of Albert Hudson, 
who had been part owner and superintend- 
ent of the Good Will silver mines, which 
had just begun to pay good dividends be- 
fore his sudden death. Six months be- 
fore, he had fitted up a house in the min- 
ing village with the best that the section 
of the country could supply, and sent for 
his wife, who had come from the East 
with her young sister, Helen, a girl of 
nineteen,to bear her company. Everything 
was strange and many things uncongenial 
and uncomfortable to the young New 
England women; but they made the best 
of matters in their temporary home and 
looked on the bright side of the ‘fortune 
that was coming, until one dark day when 
Albert was brought home from the mines 
where an accident had happened, fatally 
injured. 

There was no hope from the first; a few 
hours of sharp suffering, a few of uncon- 
sciousness, and then the young wife was 
a widow and her little one was fatherless, 

The weeks that followed were full of 
trouble, grief aud anxiety. With the ex- 
ception of her sister and her little child, 
Alice was surrounded by strangers. Early 
in the days of her bereavement, she was 
compelled to arouse herself to claim her 
rights in the mining property where her 
husband had invested his labor and his 
money. Unfamiliar with his business 
affairs, she was troubled and bewildered 
by this new care. She had written, in 
her perplexity, to her husband’s brother, 
a bright young lawyer, who was engaged 
in the practice of his profession in a New 
England city. He had responded very 
soon in person to his sister-in-law’s ap- 
peal, and ina remarkably short time had 
straightened out the troublesome business 
tangle. Devoting his quick mind, legal 
knowledge and energy tothe task, mat- 
ters had progressed to the sale, at a fair 
price, of Albert Hudson’s share in the 
mine, and asatisfactory settlement of all 
the claims against him There was an- 
other result of his trip to New Mexico. 
A pleasant friendship had sprung up be- 
tween the young man and the pretty 
New England girl, Alice’s sister. Both 

were young and attractive, of similar 
tastes and ideas. Friendly companion- 
ship soon grew into a warmer attach- 
ment. Alice and Helen were to return to 
their father’s home in New England for 
the winter, and in the spring Andrew 
and Helen were to be married, This was 
their story, in brief, up to the warm De- 
cember afternoon when the young girl 
stood watching her sweetheart as he went 
riding off across the prairie. 

The plain over which Andrew was rid- 
ing was one of the flat, unattractive 
stretches of country common in New 

Mexico. The only herbage was the scant 

sage-brush, and here and there a growth 

of thorny cactus. The direction that he 





** We shall find cold weather there by 


took was a different one from any which 


he had tried in his former rides. Off to 
the east a curious ridge or line of differ- 
ing color from the surrounding levels 
broke the monotony of the prairie. It 
appeared not more than a mile or two 
away; but Andrew knew the illusive dis- 
tance of these prairie objects, and in his 
short rides had never explored in that di- 
rection, tho he had often looked curi- 
ously toward the odd-colored line and 
wondered what it might be. Now, as 
there were fully two hours of daylight 
remaining, and his horse was fresh and 
willing, he decided to ride in that direc- 
tion, feeling sure that he could satisfy his 
curiosity and reach home again by night- 
fall. 
As his horse’s hoofs sounded over the 
ground, dozens of prairie rabbits darted 
up from their haunts in the sage-brush 
and went scurrying over the plain; a moc- 
casin snake wriggled slowly across the 
path and slid into a hole made by one of 
the burrowers; a bird skimmed the air 
overhead; but, so far as he could see, 
there was no other sign of life on the 
prairie when the settlement had been left 
behind, 
It was not a lively or inspiriting view; 
but Andrew’s heart was light with the 
thought of his just-completed task and his 
hopeful plans for the future. His broth- 
er’s affairs were in better shape than he 
had anticipated. Alice and the baby 
would be amply provided for; and when 
they were once settled in a comfortable 
New England home, Andrew could turn 
his attention to his own interests and be- 
gin the preparation of a home for himself 
and Helen. In the solitude of the plain 
he burst into singing, and the sound of 
his strong young voice rolled out over the 
prairie in snatches of college songs, plan- 
tation melodies and gospel hymns. Fi- 
nally he tried the ringing ‘ yodel” that 
had just been caught up as a call by the 
cow-boys of the plains, and which he had 
heard the evening before, as a party of 
them, wild and noisy, rode into the min- 
ing village: 
* Yeo le-o-le, yeo le-o-le, 
Yeo le-o-le, yeo le-o, 
Yeo le-o-le, yeo le-o-le, 
Yeo le-u-le-o-o!” 

There was nothing to send back an echo 
in this flat country; yet Andrew thought 
he heard a sound like an echo of his voice 
coming from the distance. Some cow-boy 
on the plain must have heard his call and 
answered, thinking it the voice of a com- 
rade. Andrew stopped at once. 

**T don’t know as I wish to scare up any 
company of that sort for the rest of my 
ride,” he said to himself, ‘I think I'd 
better keep quiet.” 

Fully three miles lay between him and 
the town he had left, and the line of 
alien color seemed almost as far away as 
when he had _ started; but he was gradu- 
ally coming nearer to it, having traveled 
in a pretty direct line over the prairie. 
A hillock crowned with a cactus thicket, 
which he had not seen at first, appeared 
beyond it. Slowly the line became more 
clearly defined, and at last its limits ap- 
peared quite distinct—a distance of nearly 
five miles from his starting-point. It was 
a belt of odd-colored sand edging a 
stream whose shallow water flowed slow- 
ly over a sandy bed. The bordering sand, 
in fact, was only a continuation of the 
stream’s bed, rising with a slight slope 
from the water and with no marked line 
of division to separate it from the sand 
of the arroyv. In the rays of the setting 

sun, the particles of sand seemed to shift 
and change and glitter with a curious 
light. 

The entire sand-bed was but a few rods 
in width, but extended for a considera- 
ble distance along the margin of the 
stream. About a dozen yards from the 
edge where Andrew halted his horse, 
there was lying a peculiar yellow stone 
which had apparently been washed upon 
tbe sand from the arroyo. Andrew was 
something of an enthusiast in the collec- 
tlon of mineral specimens, and the ap- 
pearance of this stone attracted his atten- 
tion. He urged his horse forward. Cap- 
tain trotted on willingly enough until he 
reached the edge of the sand-bed, but 
there hestarted back, pulling furiously at 





and Andrew’s urging could not ina 
him to take a step over the sand border. 
‘Don’t like the looks, eh, Captain » 
said Andrew, patting the neck of the rear. 
ing horse. ‘Well, it does look 

soft and shifty, to be sure. Oneof Us will 
be enough to go on, I reckon.” 

He slipped from the horse’s back, leq 
him backward a few rods and fastened 
him to a scrubby little tree that was mak. 
ing a fight for life on the prairie, Then 
he returned to the sand-line, He 

up a handful of the sand and examined 
it curiously. 

‘Mica and soapstone,” he said, a he 
threw the substance away. ‘jj 
stuff ; but it looks tolerably dry, pro 

is not very deep, and I have no doubt I 
can get over without any trouble,” 

He took a few quick steps across the 
edge of the sand-bed, and then Walking 
became more difficult. He could hardly 
lift his booted feet from the cling; 
sand. But the curious stone was almost 
within his reach,and he madea few more 
steps forward. The last step caused him 
to sink so deeply as to almost lose his 
balance. He straightened himself with 
an effort. The sand was like heavy 
weights on his feet, and something seemed 
dragging him downward. He reached 
forward and succeeded in grasping the 
yellow stone and lifting it from its sandy 
bed. Without stopping to examine it 
then, he tried to turn and retrace his 
steps. Then he found with a shock of 
surprise that he was caught fast by the 
feet and could not release them from the 
sand. 

He made a frantic effort to free him. 
self; another, and another, and each time 
found that he sank deeper and deeper, 
The sand was already to his boot-tops, 
Then the fearful fact was realized for the 
first time; he was sinking, sinking fait 
in a quicksand bed, and there was no 
human being within sound of his voice! 
The quicksand was, as before stated,a 
part of the arrayo. During this unusually 
dry season the water had receded from 
the surface for some distance, but it still 
filtered underneath; and the damp sand 
particles, sliding and shifting upon each 
other, gave no foundation upon whieha 
solid body could rest, Every moment 
Andrew was settling deeper in the sand, 
Soon it was above his knees, Death,a 
dreadful, strangling death, was facing 
him here on the lonely prairie. 

The sun had nearly gone down, and 
soon night would settle over the lonely 
waste. Andrew stretched his arms in 
mute despair toward the sky—the far-off, 
beautiful sky that in another hour would 
be shut out forever from his sight. The 
thought of his bright life-plans, the sweet 
girl waiting for him, the home that would 
never be his, added to his agony. The 
bauble for which he had _periled his life 
dropped from his fingers, a long, piteous 
cry for help burst from his lips, and he 
cried again and again; bat from the 
prairie solitude there was no answer, — 

With the strength of a dozen men, it 
seemed to him, he made his last despét 
ate effort to fight down and overmaster 
the sliding sand. He strained nerve and 
muscle, he fought as a man fights where 
life is at stake. He gained a little, then 
quickly lost the advantage. It was us 
less, worse than useless, against that 
deadly undertow. Still struggling with 
the terrible odds which the quicksand of 
fered, still he was sinking, sinking— 

Suddenly he thought of the yodel’ 
echo. It might have been fancy when he 
thought there was an answer to his song; 
but the ringing call of the Swiss mour 
taineer, it was said, would reach farther 
and echo longer than any other cry 
mountains. In his college days Andre# 
had been proud of the strongest a 
sweetest tenor voice of the college glee 
club. All its strength and resonance 
were needed now ! 

Drawing adeep breath, Andrew thre# 
the whole power of his voice into such 8 
call as surely never any yodler of the 
plain had given before : 

** Yeo le-o-le, yeo-le-o-le, 
Yeo le-o-le, yeo le-o, 
Yeo le-o-le, yeo le-o-le, 
Yeo le-u-le-o-0-0 !” y no 
They were waiting for him 20¥) 





the rein as he threw his head upward, 


doubt, in the adobe house, the 
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ready, the curtains drawn, Helen at the 
door perhaps, watching and wondering 
why he did not come. How the sweet 
face would pale and sadden, how the light 
would go out from the bright eyes and the 
joy from the young heart, when heshould 
be given up as lost. Would it be hours 
pefore this watching would turn to anxie- 

, before a rescue party would start out 
from the village to search for the missing 
man? Ob, long before that time the 
shimmering sands would have closed 
over him, and its treacherous surface 
would tell no tales, 

* Yeo le-o-le, yeo le-o-le, 
Yeo le-u-le-0-0-0-0 !”” 

Twice, thrice, four times, he gave the 
ery, listening between each call. Then, 
distant but clear, there came answering 
pack over the plain the refrain : 


** Yeo-le-u-le-o-o!”” 


Again and again Andrew gave the yo- 
del,and again the answer came back. 
And then, against the background of 
the sky, appeared the outline of a gal- 
loping pony and his rider speeding over 
the prairie. 

Would the distant rider see him? Could 
his voice, his strength, hold out? And, 
oh! could the plainsinan cover that short- 
ening distance between them, and devise 
some means of help before it was too late? 
He was dashing rapidly onward like a 
reckless rider of the plains, but wheeling 
his pony about, now and then, as if 
tosee whence came the invisible yodler’s 
cry. 

Andrew had settled in the sand nearly 
to the belt. The undertow dragged more 
heavily. He was sinking faster and fast- 
er. The despair of a death-cry rang in 
the next yodel that went up from his 
strained throat, and it was ended in the 
piteous call : 

“Here, oh here! Help! Help!” 

The rider had stopped in the center of 
the prairie, and was looking about in per- 
plexity. There was no comrade scouring 
over the plain at his own breakneck 
speed—what he had expected to se2 when 
he answered the yodel. But as Andrew’s 
last desparing call reached him he caught 
sight of the tethered horse, the sinking 
figure, with wildly waving arms, strug- 
gling in thesand. Then, with the speed of 
an arrow, he spurred his pony across the 
plain, untwirling as he came a cow-boy’s 
lasso from his saddle. 

Never did an Indian pony make a 
swifter flight across the Western plain; 
and never did a bold ranchman make a 
more gallant ride. 

Andrew’s head, shoulders and arms 
were alone visible when he reached a 
place from which the lasso could be 
thrown. Only acow-boy’skeen eye, only 
his practiced hand and strong arm, could 
have performed the next feat. 

The lasso circled through the air, An- 
drew saw it coming; felt, rather than saw, 
it sweep above the quicksand, heard the 
cow-boy’s encouraging call: 

“ Catch hold there, stranger! 
scary! Slipit under yourarms! 
you out in a jiffy !” 

He caught the lariat. With the strug: 
gle of a man fighting for his life he raised 
-hisarms above the ingulfing sand. The 
noose swept over his head; it passed about 
his shoulders; his arms wrestled through. 
Then with a quick jerk the noose tight- 
ened around his body below the arms. 

With a whoop the cow-boy started his 
horse forward. There was a strange sen- 
sation as the lariat tightened from the 
rider to the sand-imprisoned man. The 
Strain of the leather strap almost stopped 
his breath, but it held ! 

_With a frenzy of joy he felt his body 
lifting, moving; he was drawn swiftly 
upward, out, thrown face downward upon 
the horrible quicksand, then jerked vio- 
lently along for a few yards. Then the 
horse stopped as suddenly as it had 
started, and with the breath almost beaten 
from his lungs. Andrew was landed upon 
the solid ground, just outside the quick- 
8and's verge, 

The cow-boy came riding slowly back, 
the lariat trailing more and more on the 
8tound. Andrew had risen to his feet, 
a trying to undo the noose. 

you much burt, Stranger?” asked 


Don’t be 
T’ll have 


the cow-boy, in the drawling tones of the 
Southeastern ranger. 

Andrew shook his head in speechless 
gratitude as he looked up at his rescuer. 
It was a rough specimen of the plains— 
brown as an Indian, unshaven, lawless- 
looking and uncouth; but Andrew could 
have knelt on the sandy plain and kissed 
his dusty boots! 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
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TWO VISITS. 


BY M. E. N. HATHEWAY. 








THE fire in the kitchen was out, 

The clock told that midnight was past; 
The cook was in bed and asleep, . 
And the door of the pantry was fast; 


When six little mischievous mice, . 

A-strolling for plunder and play, 

Came in by a hole in the wall 

They had gnawed for the purpose that 
day. 


First, Sharp Tooth 

through, 
Followed closely by Pry Nose and Fuzz; 

And lastly came Sly Toes and Sleek— 


Then, oh, what a frolic there was! 


and Spry hurried 


They danced on the best china plates— 
These six little mischievous mice; 

They nibbled the fruit-cake and pies; 
They scattered the sugar and rice. 


With nothing to startle or harm, 
They kept up their frolic and feast 

Till the stars faded out of the sky, 
And morning appeared in the east. 


When they came to the pantry again, 
They spied in the midst of the floor 

A structure of wire and wood, 
Unseen on their visit before. 


It seemed to their curious eyes 
Well fitted for pleasure and ease, 
With six little rooms; and each one 
Had tables of bacon and cheese. 


They viewed it around and around, 
They sniffed the sweet smells with de- 
light; 
‘Tis a house built for us,” they ex- 
claimed, 
And we were expected to-night!”’ 


Then Sharp Tooth aud Spry and the rest, 
With nothing to make them afraid, 
Crept into the six little rooms 
Where supper was waiting—and stayed! 


They came to the pantry no more, 
For this was the end of them all; 

And the cook nailed a stout patch of tin 
On the hole they had made in the wall. 
TAUNTON, MASS. 


A “KING’S DAUGHTER.” 


BY MARY 8S. MCCOBB, 








‘* AND I shall give each of you a copy 
of these verses,” ended Miss Maybrook. 

Ten faces beamed, ten hands were 
held eagerly out for the pretty poem, 
‘“*The King’s Daughter.” It was printed 
in violet letters, and in the form of a 
leaflet. 

Miss Maybrook departed, and the newly- 
formed ‘‘Ten” of the ‘‘ King’s Daugh- 
ter’s” clustered together to express their 
views. 

“I shall keep this poem—forever! I 
shall have it framed, because Miss May- 
brook gave it to me. I adore Miss May- 
brook.” 

That was Letty Storer. She indulged 
much in sentiment, and always had some 
one on hand to “‘ adore.” 

‘*T dote on poetry, too,” she went on, 
quickly. ‘‘ Don’t you know that lovely 
piece, ‘ Douglas Jerrold tender and true?’ 
And there’s Mrs. Browning’s heavenly 
‘Lady Geraldine’s Courtship.’ Don’t you 
remember ? 

*** She looked up as if in wonder, 
With tears beaded on her lashes, and said 
‘Betram!’ it was all!’ 
I just cried when I came to that!” 

Practical Jessie Frates burst into a 
laugh. 

‘*The chap’s name was Bertram!’ and 
Douglas Jerrold wrote the ‘Caudle Lec- 
tures.” Whoever heard of his being ‘ ten- 
der and true?” 

Letty subsided. The pause might have 
been awkward had not Alida Dresser 
come to the rescue. 

‘*T’m glad the work of our ‘‘ Ten” is to 
carry flowers to the sick. It’s sick people 








There’s nothing like taking quinine your- 
self to know how it tastes!” 

As for Amabel Sterns, she said nothing. 
But Amabel was reading her poem. A 
perplexed frown had come between her 
eyes. 

“She walks erect through dungers manifold, 
While many sink and fail on either hand; 
She dreads not summer’s heat nor winter’s 

cold, 

For both are subject to the King’s com- 

mand. 
She need not be afraid of anything, 
Because she is the daughter of a King.” 
*** She need not be afraid of anything, 

Because she is the daughter of a King !’ 
repeated Amabel Sterns. ‘‘ Not be afraid 
of anything! Hum! How about first 
wife's relations?” 
For, be it known, Amabel’s mamma 
was wife number two, and Amabel’s 
mamma was not looked upon with favor 
by the sisters and the aunts of Mrs, Sterns 
number one. Amabel’s mamma _ was 
sadly lacking in what New England folk 
call ‘‘faculty.” She was not energetic. 
Her house ‘kept itself.” Her precious 
children’s clothes were apt to be fastened 
with mysterious bits of twine instead of 
buttons; and when there was an extra bit 
of work to be done, Amabel’s mamma 
almost always had a headache. 

But she was very loving and gentle, and 
her step-daughter, Eleanor, skirmished 
briskly in her behalf when the first wife’s 
relatives found fault. Still, not only Am- 
abel’s mamma, but Amabel herself 
stood in much awe and terror of the said 
‘‘relations,” especially of Aunt Hitty and 
Aunt Deb, whose houses were always 
‘*spick and span,” and who themselves 
wore startlingly fine gowns. 

Amabel turned away from the other 
girls and began to walk home. She was 
twirling the small silver cross which hung 
from her button-hole, and repeating over 
and over: 


***She need not be afraid of—anything!” 
but she always shook her head at the end 
of the cheerful line. 

She walked briskly, for sister Eleanor 
had gone away on a visit, and the dear 
mamma had neuralgia. It behooved Am- 
abel to hasten, since the twins, Jack and 
Jill, were apt to be uproarious, and five 
years old Solomon had a habit of getting 
buttons up his nose and into his ears, and 
of stepping on stray tacks, and of coming 
to grief generally. 

‘*He’s at it now!” thought Amabel 
vaguely, as she came near the house and 
heard the youthful Solomon’s voice 
raised in lamentation. 

There were the twins dashing out at the 
gate to meet her. 

‘* He’s fell down and barked his knees,” 
cried Jack. 

‘*And Mamma = says,” panted Jill-— 
‘*Mamma says will you please do bim up, 
and make a pudding, and rub it with 
Pond’s Extract, and a whole cup of rai- 
sins, because there’s a telegramph, and 
they’re coming to dinner.” 

It was the last sentence which Amabel 
fairly grasped. 

‘* Who are coming to dinner ?” ; 

** Aunt Deb and Aunt Hitty,” shouted 
the twins. 

“Oh, my goodness!” gasped Amabel; 
and she sat right down on the door-steps, 
quite weak with dismay. 

Eleanor was gone. Mamma was ill. 
The cock was very cross because the 
young man who ‘“ kept company” with 
her had gone off to sea, and affliction 
always affected Norah’s temper as thun- 
der does cream. There were only two 
buttons on Jack’s shoes, and a shabbier 
little person than Miss Jill it would be 
hard to find. Solomon, with tear-glazed 
face, was making desperate efforts to cry 
louder. And,at one o’clock, Aunt Hitty 
and Aunt Deb would arrive with spotless 
raiment and searching eyes. 

** Amabel !” called Mamma’s voice, and 
Amabel flew up-stairs. 

*“‘T am so sorry, darling,” said Ama- 
bel’s mamma; ‘“‘ but my nerves are all 
askew. I cannot see Aunt Hitty and 
Aunt Deb. You know, love, they think 
it was so foolish in dear Papa to marry 
me. But, indeed, Amabel, he said on 
his dying bed that he did not regret it. 
And Eleanor away, too! We should be 





I care for since I had typhoid fever, 


all right if she were only here. Dear 


—— 


Amabel, will you make the pudding and 
try to hit the joints when you carve the 
chicken? And explain how ill I am— 
and how sorry to seem rude. If Eleanor 
were only here !” 

The moments were full to overflowing 
with work. Norah’s afflictions preyed 
upon her memory to that extent that 
Amabel was on pins and needles lest she 
should sweeten the cranberries with sale- 
ratus, and baste the chicken with baking 
powder. Moreover the melancholy hand- 
maiden kept up an undercurrent of stifled 
snorts to show her opinion of *‘ folks as 
come to visit without no invite !” 

“Jack and Jill cannot come to the 
table,” decided Amabel. ‘Their table 
manners would horrify Aunt Deb.” 

But at that Jack was furious. At his 
time of life to be banished to the nursery 
was more than human nature could bear. 
‘*T shall take my dinner in a basket 
and go to the woods, and maybe I’ll never 
come home again,” announced he with 
dignity. 

Jill echoed the sentiment. 
said she. 

With flurried haste, Amabel hustled 
herself into her best white dress, fondly 
hoping her guests would not discover 
that the bunch of asters in front was 
meant to conceal a certain gap which had 
come from shrinkage in the wash ! 

‘* As for the hole in our table-cloth, I'll 
put the jelly over that and the dish shall 
not be passed. _I’ll just say: ‘ May I help 
you to some cranberry ?’ ” 

The whistle of the approaching train 
sounded, With flushed cheeks and a 
beating heart, Amabel went down-stairs. 

‘*If they only won’t find fault with 
dear Mamma,” thought she. 

“She need not be afraid of anything, 

Because she is the daughter of a King.’ 

The words flashed into Amabel’s mind. 
Why they soothed her she could not say, 
but she repeated them again and again. 

*** She need not be afraid of anything.’ 
She need not be afraid of—Aunt "'it 
She need not be afraid of—Aunt Deb. 
am doing my very best. Why shéuld I 
be afraid?” thought she. 

“ Because she is the daughter of a King. ” 

The idea was consoling. So consoling 
that, to her own surprise, Amabel was 
able to walk calmly to the gate to wel- 
come her guests. She explained, with a 
certain sweet dignity that her mamma 
was ill. 

**Oh!” said Aunt Hitty, in a tone which 
made Amabel’s ears tingle. 


** Me too,” 


* *She need not be afraid of—anything.’” 
The words were like a strain of music. 
Very erect, very sober but quite at her 

ease, this ‘* King’s daughter” led the way 
to the dining-room. The honor of the 
family depended on her. If she faltered, 
if she was awkward, all the blame would 
be given to her mamma, Amabel was 
well aware of that. So she sat up 
straight, too full of loyalty and determi- 
nation to leave any place for fear. 

There was an ominous clatter in the ad- 
joining kitchen, but Amabel kept a steady 
eye on her visitors and talked a little 
faster. The waitress having departed, 
Norah bolted into the dining-room and 
set the pudding on the table with an ener- 
getic, not to say a vicious, thump. Ama- 
bel felt the hot blood surge to her tem- 
ples; for a moment her breath came thick 
But the music wus in her ears: 

“She need not be afraid of anything.” 

‘‘*Aunt Deb, I remembered that you 
liked citron, and I put a lot of it in the 
pudding for you.” 

Aunt Deb was pleased. 

Suddenly, footsteps sounded on the pi- 
azza. Two faces—two grimy faces—fiat- 
tened themselves against the window- 
panes. The faces of Jack and Jill, re- 
turned from the woodland shades, If 
ever there were a crisis in human events 
it had come now. 

Amabel rose from her chair. With a 
wave of her hand she directed the gaze of 
the aunts to a picture of Eleanor’s paint- 
ing, which hung on the wall opposite the 
haunted window. 

‘** Please see how lovely the coloring of 
the sky in the background is, and don’t 
you recognize the old elm at the left?” 

She knew the aunts would have to peer 
closely, because of near-sighted eyes, 
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That enabled her to get swiftly in the 
rear; to shake a decided hand in the di- 
rection of the window, to launch a frown 
of such desperate command at the two 
reprobates that even Jack quailed and 
slunk away. 

*’ She need not be afraid” — 

** T have learned a new song since you 
were here, Aunt Hitty. Will you listen 
to it?” 

Why ! Amabel would have usually en- 
dured tortures rather than sing to music- 
al Aunt Kitty. 

*“ She need not be afraid ”*— 

No, not even of four sharps. She struck 
the chords firmly, and sang just as well as 
she knew how. It would have killed her 
once to heave Aunt Hitty say: 

‘**That highest note was out of tune.” 
But to-day she was unmoved. All thought 
of herself had vanished. No matter what 
any one said of her. She had her moth- 
er’s honor in her hands. She was equal 
to anything in defense of that. 

‘*Give my love to your mamma,” said 
Aunt Deb, graciously, ‘‘ and tell her that 
I say this, she has one child that knows 
how tobehave. I am pleased with you, 
Amabel.” 

They were putting on their bonnets— 
the two aunts. Amabel could not help 
hearing Aunt Hitty speak under her 
breath to her sister. 

‘* Upon my word, Jennie can’t be quite 
a fool after all, to have taught Amabel 
how to manage so well.’’ 

Jennie was Amabel’s mamma, Not 
** quite a fool after all.” Amabel caught 
her breath. Her eyes flashed. Her two 
bands grasped one another. There was a 
pathetic tremble in her voice. 

** Aunt Hitty,” she said, *‘ you must not 
speak of my mother in that way before 
me.” 

A little flush rose even in Aunt Hitty’s 

cheeks. I think that, for the first time in 
her life, she was really ashamed of her- 
self, 
** 1 beg your pardon, Amabel,” she said; 
and she kissed the girl so gently that even 
Amabel was appeased. But the ‘ King’s 
daughter ” watched the two as they went 
slowly down the street. Her fingers 
were holding on to the iron gate. Her 
head was thrown back, and the gleam 
had not left her eyes. 

‘‘IT am not afraid—I shall never be 
afraid again—of you!” she whispered. 

A little hand was pulling at her skirt. 

‘It’s my throat that’s sore,” whim- 
pered Jill, ‘‘ Jack and me we waded in 
the brook. Jack he says his ear aches, 
and my throat is awful sore, Amabel !” 

Amabel gave a little cry of dismay, 
and suddenly clapped her hand to her 
left cheek. It was not Jack’s ear nor yet 
Jill’s throat that she minded at the mo- 
ment. There was a pain closer to her 
than theirs. An ominous throb shot 
through a certain tooth. A dull, grind- 
ing ache, whicb meant mischief. 

Terror number one, in the shape of 
fault-finding first wife’s relations had 
disappeared; but, in its place, loomed 
terror number two, and Amabel’s heart 

failed her. 

That particular tooth had wrought her 
wo. It was dead. Only last week it had 
ulcerated. The memory of nights of 
wretchedness and days of misery was 
fresh in its victim’s mind. Once—twice 
she had gone to the dentist’s to have it 
drawn; and once—twice, to her mortifi- 
cation and shame, her courage had oozed 
out, and she had beat a retreat from the 
forceps. 

‘IT can only assure you that you must 
come again,” the dentist had remarked, 
cheerfully. 

And now that miserable ‘‘ second mo- 
lar” was ready for a fresh assault. Am- 
abel gazed at Jill. 

** Your throat is sore?” she questioned. 

Jill nodded. 

Amabel turned fiercely to Jack: 

** Your ear aches?” 

Jack opened his mouth and, forgetting 
his years, roared lustily. 

‘* And when Jill’s throat is sore it stays 
sore. And when Jack’s ear begins to 
ache it means I’ve got to wait on him by 
inches.” 

Amabel told herself that, and her tooth 















































































































































































She turned as white as a sheet. 
took an immense resolution. 


she said, huskily. 


their office-door ? 
that peculiai ring pierces the ear? 


Amabel, and 
hands. 


Then she 


** Of—anything!” she said under her 


breath, and she marched straight into the 
house. 
had her bat on now. 
into wails, but she passed them by. 


Out again, too, ina hurry. She 
The twins burst 


‘*T will come back in ten minutes,” 
**Go to Norah.” 
She could hear them clamoring behind 


her. She recognized the infant Solomon’s 
tones as he joined the general distress. 
Faster and fastershe walked. Her cheeks 
grew redder and redder. Her lips moved. 


** ‘She need not be afraid of anything, 
Because she is the daughter of a King.’”’ 


Over aud over and over again she repeated 
the words, 
former charm. 
only knew she must walk on. 


Possibly they possessed their 
She could not tell; she 


Why need dentists put gong-bells on 
Don’t they know how 


And there stood Dr. Pierce as smiling 


and serene as if an ulcerated tooth were 
the jolliest thing on earth. 


Amabel faced him as she, at that su- 
preme moment, would have faced a 


dragon. 


‘**T can’t be ill again,” she cried. ‘‘ My 


mother is sick. My sister is in New York. 
Jack’s ear aches, 
There’s nobody on hand but me. Get your 
forceps, doctor. ‘ She need not be afraid.’ 
Ah! Oh! 
or I shali run again!” 


Jill’s throat is sore. 


For pity’s sake hurry, doctor, 


The doctor was as agile as a monkey. 


One—two— three — barely ten seconds 
passed, 


Can that be all?” cried 
she falrly clapped her 


**Ts that all! 


Why, the actual pain was nothing— 


literally nothing, compared with the fear 
which had gone before. 
to be afraid of, after all, was—fear, 


Tho only thing 


Now she was strong to work for 


Mamma, to nurse Jack, to coddle Jill. 


Carry flowers to the sick? Was that to 


be the work for Miss Maybrook’s ‘‘ Ten”? 
Yes, indeed, Amabel would do that—next 
week: To-day, it was Mamma and Jack 
and Jill who were on the hands of this 


‘* King’s daughter.” 
Her feet fairly danced as she went along. 
Her heart sang like a bird. 
Afraid? Never again of the aunts, 
Never again—truly never again of even 
an ulcerated tooth. 
Afraid ? 

“She need not be afraid of anything, 

Because she is the daughter of a King.” 
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Upper word across, hatches. 

Second, a high military officer. 

Third, a passion. 

Fourth, to gain. 

Fifth, a consonant. 

Sixth, a number. 

Seventh, a stone for striking fire. 
Eighth, to wander about idly. 

Ninth, exceedingly pleased. 

The middle word down, the first of all. 


L 
RHOMBOID. 
* . * ” * 
* * * * o 
— * 7 * * 
* * * * * 
* 7 * * * 
Across: 
1. A guide. 


2. A term used in the Latin calendar. 
3. A musical term. 
4. Relating to the sun. 
5. To repeat. 
Downward: 
1. A consonant. 
2. A preposition. 
3. A piece of ground. 
4. Individuals. 
5. Puarport. 





gave a knowing and a vicious twinge. 





6. Part of the foot, 


stars to make the second word of stars; the 
second to make the third, and so on. 

The ship rode in an « * * * * * * bay: 
Asleep * * * * * * the master lay, 

A** * * * and rugged man was he, 


The stars of the sixth line are the abbrevi- 
ations of an English naval power. 


a deceiver. 

leave small beds. 
the feet. 

leave to gasp. 

rest. 

clubs. 

obtain by searching. 


which is right to do. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPY., 127TH. 


Ossa; 6, Urania: 7, Belus; 8, Vesta; 9, N1i- 
obe; 10, Pandora; 11, Dido; 12, Io; 13, Me- 
dea; 14, Erato; 15, Hebe; 16, Remus; 17, 
Titan; 18, Fortuna; 19, Comus. 


FOURTEEN small baleful beryls on the hem 


Into the sea, for pearls to come of them; 
Fourteen small signs of omen in the gem 
Craved of the Fiend, to water Life’s dry 


It is the pure white diamond Dante brought 
When Petrarch cut it sparkling out of 


The ruby Shakespeare hewed from his 


For his own soul, to wear for evermore. 


Message over an Atlantic Cable? 
thirty Volts. 


which Conversation by Telephone is daily 


to Buffalo, N. Y. 





7. Passed swiftly. 
8. A note in music. 
9. A consonant. 


DECAPITATIONS.—Selected. 
Behead the first word indicated by the 


And, like the * * * * at home at sea. 
He, like the + « * , swooped iu his prey, 
Where’er the * « came his way, 

But now, while * the needle kept, 
Forgetting all, he lay and slept. 


E. L. F. 
SYNCOPATIONS AND REMAINDERS. 
0OoO* 00 
oe: @ 0 
o0o* 0 0 
0 oOo* 0 0 
0. 0o* 090 
0 OoO* 00 
0oOoO* 0 0 
0 OoO* 0 0 


1, Syncopate a part of the body, and leave 
2. Syncopate the outer garments, and 
3. Syncopate accents, and leave part of 
4. Syncopate a coloring substance, and 


5 Syncopate a language, and leave did 


6. Syne»opate refreshments, and leave 


7 Syncopate a deadly enemy, and leave to 


8. Syncopate not clean, and leave that 





BURIED FABULOUS DEITIES. 


1. Stheno; 2, Ammon; 3, Leda; 4, Ate; 5, 


HOUR-GLASS, 


LAUNDRESS 
DEAREST 
ROUND 
ya? 





Selections. 


WHAT THE SONNET IS. 





BY EUGENE LEE-HAMILTON, 





Of Circe’s mautle, all of greenest gold; 
——— of lone Calypso’s tears that 
roll’d 


With which Medea human fate foretold; 
Fourteen small drops, which Faustus, 
growing old, 


stem. 


To Beatrice; the sapphire Laura wore 


thought; 


heart’s core; 
The dark, deep emerald that Rossetti 
wrought 


—The Academy. 
TWENTY QUESTIONS ABOUT 
ELECTRICITY. 








How strong a Current is used to send a 


Thirty Cells of Battery only. Equal to 


What is the Longest Distance over 


maintained ? 
About 750 miles; from Portland, Me., 


What is the Fastest Time made by an 
Electric Railway ? 
A Mile a Minute by a small Experi- 
mental Car, Twenty miles an Hour on 
Street Railway System. 
How many Miles of Submarine Cable 


the Earth four times. 


by an Electric Motor? 
serene Sve Horse Power, ; 
ments indicate that 100 Horse P, 
— be nee ore 
ow is a Break in Submarin Cable 
cated ? 7 lo 
By Measuring the Electricity needeg 
Charge the Remaining Unbroken Pek 

How many Miles of Telegraph Wigg in 
ee = the United States ? 

ver a Million, or enough to 
the Globe forty times. 7 Encirele 
How many Messages can be 
mitted over a Wire at one time? 

Four, by the Quadruplex System in 
ae 4 use, . 

ow is Telegraphing from a ‘ 
Train accomplished ? — 
Through a Circuit from the Car Root 
inducing a Current inthe Wire, on Poleg 
— the Track, 

hat are the Most Widel Separated 
Points between which it is y oniiae to 
send a Telegram ? 

British Columbia and New Zealand, vig 
America and Europe. . 
How many Miles of Telephone Wire jn 
Operation in the United States? 
More ttan 170,000, over which 1,055,. 
000 Messages are sent daily. : 
What is the Greatest Candle Power of 
~ Light — in a Lighthouse? 

wo million, in Lighthouse at 
holm, Denmark. , io : 
How many Persons in the United States 
are engaged in Business depending solely 
on Electricity. 
Estimated 250,000. 
How long does it take to Transmit a 
Message from San Francisco to Hong 
Kong? 
About fifteen Minutes; via New York 
Canso, Penzance, Aden, Bombay, Madras, 
Penang, and Singapore. 

What is the Fastest Time made by an 
Operator sending Messages by Morse 
System? 

About Forty-two Words per Minute, 

How many Telephones are in use in the 
United States. 

Abeut 300,000. 

What War Vessel has the most com- 
plete Electrical Plant? 

United States Man of War, ‘ Chicago,” 

What is the Average Cost, per mile, of 
a Transatlantic Submarine Cable? 

About $1,000. 

How many Miles of Electric Railwa' 
are there in Operation in the Uni 
States? 

About 400 Miles, and much more under 
construction, 

What Strength of Current is dangerous 
to Human Life? 

Five Hundred Volts, but depending 
largely on Physical Conditions. 


—Scribner's Magazin, 





THE LIFE OF THE STRIKING 
DOCK-LABORERS OF LONDON. 





THE scene at the dock gates has been 
often described, but a few graphic touches 
may be added from the evidence before 
us. As there may be a call for bands at 
any moment, the men who are always on 
the spot get the best chance. The fa- 
tigues of waiting, however, are in the 
case of some docks mitigated by the sheds 
which the companies have erected to 
shelter the men. But, altho men may be 
called in at any hour, the most 
time for taking them on is from seven to 
eight in the morning. The news that 
ships are due in any particular dock soon 
spreads, and the gates of that dock are 
besieged in the morning. The struggle 
varies in intensity according to the system 
pursued in engaging the men. It seems 
to be worst where the tin ticket system 
prevails—i. e., the system by which the 
foreman distributes to each favored ap 
plicant a tin ticket as his title to admit 
sion; and here the London and the St. 
Katharine Docks seem to carry off the 
palm. ‘‘ The first thing,” says a witness 
just fresh from the struggle, “is this, that 
there is a chain put up right across the en 
trance to the dock, and the contractors 
are on one side of the chain and the met 
the other. You can imagine for a M0 
ment from 1,500 to 2,000 men crowd 
together, the front men forced up agall 
the chain; the back men are clim 
over the heads of those in front, and the 
contractor behind the chain is pick 
out the men, generally his own favorites 
or somebody recommended by his ow? 
favouites. I myself have had eight or te? 
men upon my ‘shoulders and my head, 
and Ihave been hurt several ime ie 
struggle for employment like that. uA 
less a man is very strong,” says anole 
witness, ‘* there is a great possibility ¢, 
his clothes being torn off his. a ‘ 
Strength is the great qualification 
dock-laborer; but in strength he 
excels. ‘*A casual laborer,” say$ cad 
Birt, ‘‘if he has strength and is steaey, 
soon picks up more or less skill as @ come 
and he will by degrees work into 
higherclass. But it is these poor’ 
tunate fellows, most of whom are 





are there in Operation? 


out physical strength—the very costume 
in which they present themselves 


zs 


Over 100,000 Miles, or enough to Ga, 
What is the Maximum Power enerated 
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a 
sng any work. They are misera- 
them (on Casal miserable state, and 
bly © cannot run; their boots would not 
it them. There are men who are re- 
eed to the direst poverty, men with 
very disposition to work well, but with- 
eet the strength to doit. There are men 
o meon to work without having a 


0) r 
Of of food in their stomachs, perhaps, 
since the previous day. They have 


; for an hour and have earned 5d.; 
oir bunger will not allow them to con- 
tinue; they take the 5d. in order that they 
wt get food—perhaps the first food they 
dl had for twenty-four hours.” The 

reat bulk of these poor laborers will not 
work after four o’clock, and many people 
complain of them for it: but the real rea- 
gon of their knocking off is that they have 
nothing in their stomachs to support their 
strength. According to Mr. Tillett, whose 
figures, however, are disputed, the major- 
ity of the laborers, seventy per cent. may 
b:, are married men, and live in one or 
two rooms—the “royals,” the aristocracy 
of dockers, occupying, perbaps, two or 
tree. To the casual dock-laborer mar- 
riage is a means of support rather than a 
drag. His wife and children are able to 
contribute to the expenses. The rest of 
the laborers are frequently to be found in 
+ dogs-houses,”’ where they pay for a bed 
attherate of 2d, a night. ‘ The reason 
of these being able to live at all is that 
tiere is some kind of communism among 
them: for they help each other. It is the 
practice among them to pay for each oth- 
er’sbeds, or ‘dosses,’ when the man has 
not had a turn of work.” The docker’s 
means of subsistence, however, are eked 
out by multitudinous schemes of charity 
and various other sources impossible to 
define. —The London Times. 

wie 


HISTORICAL PUNS. 








THE Roman Bishop's famous compli- 
ment to the handsome Anglo-Saxon cap- 
tives, ‘‘Not Angles, but angels,” had 
greater results than its actual brilliancy 
might seem to merit; and St. Leo doubt- 
les bad no idea when he prayed to 
Heaven to aid Rome against the invading 
Huns, ‘‘and hurl back these Tartars into 
the fires of Tartarus,” that this punning 
prayer was to fix upon the unlucky ‘‘Tar- 
tars” (as they were then called) a nick- 
pame that would never die. 

Such puns have more than once played 
aformidable part in history. France ex- 
piated by the devastation ef an entire 
province a coarse and clumsy play upon 
* corpse” and ‘* corpuler.ce ” made by the 
French King in derision of his terrible 
neighbor, William the Conqueror. Charles 
V's jesting assertion that he could put 
Paris in his glove (ganf), tho meant orly 
toindicate the superior size of Ghent to 
the Paris of that day, stung Francis I into 
the renewal of a languishing war. One 
of Louis X V’s upstart favorites was driven 
fromthe court by the biting pun that 
turned his new title of Marquis de Van- 
diére into *‘ Marquis d’Avant-hier” (the 
day before yesterday). 

he epigrammatic brevity of Sir Fran- 
cis Drake’s celebrated but probably myth- 
ical digpatch announcing the rout of the 
Armada—which consisted of the single 
word ‘*‘Cantharides,” i. e., the Spanish 
fy—has been twice paralleled in our own 
age. Sir Charles Napier and Lord Dal- 
housie respectively announced the annex- 
ation of Scinde and that of Oude in one 
word apiece, ‘‘ Peccavi,” I have sinned 
(Scinde), and ‘- Vovi,” I have vowed 
(Oude), Equally historical is the bitter 
pun that changed the name of the slug- 
gish Admiral Torrington to ‘‘ Admiral 
Tarry-in-town.” 
i Napoleon (who was no man for light 
Jesting) is credited with only a single pun, 
and that a rather poor one. During his 
great [talian campaign of 1796-7 he replied 
to a lady, who wondered to find such a 
famous man so young. *‘I am young to- 
day, but to morrow I shall have Milan” 
(ie., “mille ans,” a thousand years), A 
much better joke was that made on the 
teat conqueror himself by an Italian 
countess, who, hearing him say, ‘‘All Ital- 
ians are traitors,” replied, pointedly,**Not 
all of them, but a good part” (Bou-na- 
parte). Equally neat, and even more 
grimly significant, was Bismarck’s 
pnewer to a person who was speculating 

OW much the impending war of 1870 
Would cost France, ‘‘Not much;” said 

€ Iron Count; ‘only two Napoleons!” 
—Davip Ker, in Harper's Magazine. 





ANTICS OF A LEMUR. 


Bo beast that I ever saw was more fond 
°' play than the little Malagasy, not even 
atively kitten. From the moment his 
io Was opened till he was shut in for 
iis hight, he often gave his mind to a 
ey Succession of pranks. He scraped 

ic Pads off our dress-trimmings with 
pala ve like teeth,and he slapped or 
oo books or work out of our hands, 

ivi specially liked to frolic ia one’s lap, 
Fe v4 his back, kicking with all fours, 
ereault ing to bite, and even turning som- 
little § or indulging in the most peculiar 
fires ann In the latter he flung out his 

>’ “topped his head on one side in a 
bewitching way, turned half around in 


the air, and came down in the spot he 
started from, the whole performance so 
sudden, apparently so involuntary, and 
his face so grave all the time, it seemed 
as if a sprivg had gone off inside, with 
whicb his will had nothing to do. 

A favorite plaything with the lemur 
was a window-shade. He began by jump- 
ing up to the fringe, seizing it and swing- 
ing back and forth. One day he learned 
by accident that he could ‘set it off,” 
and then his extreme pleasure was to 
snatch at it with so much force as to start 
the spring, when he instantly let go and 
made one bound to the other side of the 
room or to the mantel, where he sat, look- 
ing the picture of innocence, while the re- 
leased shade sprang to the top and went 
over and over the rod. We could never 
prevent his carrying out this little pro- 
gram, and we drew down one shade only 
tu have him slyly set off another the next 
instant.—OLIVE THORNE MILLER, in the 
Popular Science Monthly. 
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Madame Porter’s 


COUGH BALSAM 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFFECTUAL. 
SUCCESSFULLY used fo: 
MORE than FIFTY YEARS. 


TRY IT. 








ALL WEARERS OF ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH. suffering from inflamed mouth. throat or 
stomach, ringing in the ears, nervous headache, or 
general prostiation will receive valuable informa- 
tion by sending stamp to Dr. WM. E. DUNN, 331 Lex- 
ington Ave., cor. 598th Street, New York. 


Pp. 1. DOWD’S HEALTH EXERCISER. 
For Brain-Workers and Sedentury 
Peopie. Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths: 
the Athlete or Invalid. A complete 
gymnasiim. Takes up buté inches 
-quare floor-room; new, scientific, 
durable, comprehensive. cheap. In- 
dorsed by 20,000 physicians, lawyers, 
clergymen, editors and others now 
using it. Send for illustrated circu- 
lar, 49 eng’s; nocbarge. Prof 40 
Duwd, scieuti.c Physical and Vocal Culture, 9 East 
ldth Street, New »5 ork. 

















The 
Great 
Raiser 


of spots and dirt is PEARL- 
INE. Try it on the spot—it 
is as cheap as dirt. It makes 
house-work easy and your 
washing light. You could do 
no harm with it if you tried. It 
refines the finest things ; makes 
them like new; and cleans 
quickly the coarsest. It is ready 
to help youif you are ready to 
have it. 


+ 
Sh ar tricksters—these ped- 
diers selling powde:s 

of which they say— 

‘same as Peariine”—‘‘ good as Pearline.” 
Keep a keew e/ge on your wits against such, 

PEARLINE Les no eqvel. 

165 JAMES PYLE, New York, 





66 LOID” Send 25 cts. for and 

le Waterproof 
i oLEOL never need Lanesertnn washes 
like glass. Send for Circulars to GEO. CLEMENT 
& CO., 33 East 22d St.. New York City, N. Y. 





ENJOY A GOOD LIGHT, 


Better Than Cas. 


MOCHESTE; 





Qe LAMP co! 


BEST LAMP IN THE WORLD. 

It issafe, easy to wick, does not smoke, and It is the 
only ceater draft lamp that will not “sweat’* over 
and LEAK down tube to ruin the table cover, etc. 
Every lamp hasthe name The “Rochester” stamped 
on it. See that you get the GENUINE ARTICLE. 1,000 
varieties to select from—many elegant for wedding 
gitts. Every Lamp Warranted, Manufactured by 


EDWARD MIULER & CO.,, 
10 and 12 College Place, New Vork. 


If your dealerdon’t sell it,come to our store. Send 
for circular. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & CO0.’S 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Is absolutel: re and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one cent acup. It is 
4 delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
} BILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
DUCATE YOUR CHILDREN 


While you Amuse Them. 


66 
THE “ ANCHOR” 

Sloe Building Blocks 

THE BEST TOY OUT! 

REAL BUILDING STONES 
in three ‘natural colors, assort- 
ed, accompanied oy Books of 
beautiful Designs in color- 
print. A never-ending source 
of AMUSEMENT end INSDRUC- 
TION. Rev. Dr. A. U. Tuttle, 
Wilkesbarre, Pa., says: “ Your 
m& ‘Anchor’ Stone Building Blocks 









It 18 as instructive as it 
= is entertaining. Write to-day 
atalogue to 


F. AD. RICHTER & CO., 


310 Broadway, New York, 





THE UNEXCELLED FIREWORKS C0, 


Nos. 9 and 11 Park Place, New York City, 


Carry the largest stock and most complete line of Celebra- 
tion goods in the country. 


JAPANESE DAY FIREWORKS AND BALLOONS. 


The greatest nov 
elty of the day. 

Exhibiting life size 
and Mammoth fig- 
ures representing 


DRAGONS, 


ANIMALS, 
BIRDS, 
FISH, 
TURTLES, 
FLAGS, 
FLOWERS, 
STREAMERS, 
~ PEARLS, 
THUNDERSTORMS 
ETC., ETC. 


Just the thing for 
Exhibitions at Pic- 
nics, National Fetes, 
Race Tracks, Agri-. 
cultural, State and 
County Fairs, and for 
Public and Private 
They will 
prove to be a great 


Display. 


attraction, and in- 
crease the gate re- 





ceipts. 





ete. 


resorts, 


into a Fairy Land. 


PLAGS, 
LANTERNS, 


WHISTLING 


Etc., Etc., 


1789. 


Fairy Land Mlu- 
minating Cups — all 
the latest colors for 
Lawns, Boats, etc, 


Just the thing for 


seaside and summer 


Turn your homes 


BALLOONS, 


BOMBS 


As Pyrotechnists 
to the Certennial of 
Washington’s Inau 
guration, we Exhib- 
ited the finest dis- 
plays ever seen in 


this country since 


Send for a Cata- 
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Farm and Carden. 


[The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that wil! 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


EARLY VINEYARD NOTES FOR 
18 





BY E. P. POWELL. 


Ir one wishes to feel the passage of time 
he must note the recurrence o* grape season. 
Searcely is my pen dry from reporting on 
vineyards for 1888, when the earliest clus- 
ter begins to ripen for 1889. As usual, Lady 
precedes the rest on my grounds and gives 
me clusters fit to enjoy by August 20th. 
The season is about medium. Last year all 
fruit was ten days late, andthe year before 
nearly as many days early. If 1 were to 
couut scattered grapes and not full clusters 
I should have to place at the head of the list 
Early Victor, which had a few berries eat- 
able August 12th. No full clusters or any- 
thing like it were, however, ready to be 
gathered. 

There has not been so general a mildew 
and rot in the vineyar’s of New York for 
many years. In my own vineyard [ do not 
remember anything likeitat any time, be- 
ing generally almost totally exempt. Young 
vines set inthe spring or in the fall of 1888, 
started well, but soon blistered, and some 
varieties succumbed altogether. To my 
surprise several of Rogers’s Hybrids, which 
hitherto have been faultless, were the worst 
failures. Of these, Gaertner and Herbert 
and No, 30 were my favorites and came out 
sadly. Now, the middle of August, No. 30 
is mostly dead, and the others might as well 
be. In my older vineyards the worst fail- 
ures are the oldest vines. I had supposed 
Worden and Herbert and Martha and some 
others to be iron-clad, but the old vines 
have no fruit atall. Lindley on my barn 
is well loaded; in the vineyard it is without 


fruit. All these vines were laid down and 
show no serious injury of the wood. 
Younger vines of Worden, Guertner, 


Niagara aud Diamond are loaded. The 
difficulty was first an open winter, exposing 
the vines to alternate freezing and thawing; 
the second was defective ripening of tbe 
Weod owing to late fall growth; and finally, 
a cola, raw, wet May in blossoming season 
prevented due fertilization. Then mildew 
followed and in a few cases black rot, and 
the result altogether is not charming. I 
have about one-tenth of a crop, such as it is. 
This is easily endured when we consider the 
advantages of a wet season to the berry 
crop—if duly underdrained. I have picked 
fifty bushels of the finest reds I ever saw, 
and the canes for next year are very fine. I 
hear of others, however, on all hands who 
complain of a berry failure. In such cases 
it will go hard to have the grapes follow 
suit. The apple crop is also almost a total 
collapse, and pears, tho abundant, are small 
and mossy. 

For those people who have had a failure 
in small fruits, owing to wet weather, I can 
only say: ‘‘Good enough for you.” if you 
will underdrain your scil and put it in con- 
dition to receive safely large amounts of 
water you will be preof against rain and 
drought. But, taking berry gardens in the 
average, it is only exceptionally fine years 
that will give payingcrops. If very dry the 
season is disastrous, because the soil is baked 
and cracked, and the berries are dried up or 
half size. If very wet the season mildews 
and rots half the crop and makes picking so 
untimely as to damage the balance. Before 
plantiny berries or any other fruit under- 
drain thoroughly your whole land. 

The best soil is in all cases more or less 
heavy clay. I mean that all in all for gen- 
eral fruit culture strong clay land is better 
than sandy loam. The growth is slower, 
and the trees live longer and do not split 
open in growing. There is also generally 
less of mildew and rot. But clay not well 
drained is worst of all soils. I should choose 
such land as would grow a good crop of 
corn or potatoes. 

The best expose is to the southeast; that 
is, in the Eastern States. It is warmer in 
spring and fall, and takes the morning sun, 
which for vegetable growth is preferable to 
the noon or afternoon sun. 

There are some advantages in what we 
call a bad year for testing grapes. My old 
Herberts and Gaertners, tho fruitless, are 
healthy in foliage, showing that the failure 
in my newly set stock is in their age and un- 
fitness to resist the atmospheric changes 
from mere youth. Diamond pulls through 
grandly under all conditions. Pocklington 
does equally well, so with Witt and Jeffer- 
son and Niagara and Moore or Moore’s 
Early. The most mildew on fruit is shown 
ou Green’s No. 7, Gaertner, and a few ex- 
posed vines of other sorts, ‘Lam sorry about 








Gaertner, for it is the best red grape I know. 
I still recommend August Giant to those 
who want a grape that will grow like Jack’s 
bean stalk and bear quantities of fruit 
about as good as Concord. 

These notes cover only the growth of the 
vines and fruit, and I shall report on the 
quality of fruit hereafter. This is evident, 
that if a man wishes to go largely into 
grape culture he had better have other 
fruits to secure him an income off years. 
Those off years, with the best culture, will 
come at least once in five years, from mil- 
dew or frost or rot. 

We have not yet the perfect grapes that 
we must have, notwithstanding the enor- 
mous progress of the last twenty years. I 
think Worden comes near an ideal. Dia- 
mond also, Niagara not far behind, and 
Brighton nearly hits the mark. Jefferson, 
if a little earlier, would be perfect. Duch- 
ess is also superb in all but hardiness and 
lack of keeping qualities. Salem and Her- 
bert are also very well up in the record. I ex- 
pect much from Witt,and suspect that there 
are three or four more already on the mar- 
ket of exceptionally fine parts. 

A correspondent asks: “‘ What one yrape 
irrespective of color do you now consider the 
people’s grape—the grape for the million ?” 
I answer without hesitation that from ex 
perience with sixty varieties of the most 
prominent grapes the Worden stands at 
the head for growtb, fruitage, hardiness, 
quality and endurance of neglect combined. 
It is good everywhere and under all circum- 
stances. It is a good vineyard grape, as 
good as we have, and is good alse for cov- 
ering barns, rockeries, arbors and fences. 
It bears enormous crops and is ripe two 
weeks ahead of really ripe Concords. For 
very rustic work, as I have _ before 
noted, I would plant August Giant. 
Next to Worden I would select for every- 
body’s garden and farm the Brighton, a 
few localities perhaps excepted. It is a 
grand educator in the way of fine quality; 
it bears better when old than when young; 
it is hardy, and arampant grower, and yet 
it will not fail to repay care. In flavor it is 
hardly surpassed by any. I hope to report 
that the Diamond is a grand home grape. 
Its quality and growth and hardiness seem 
to be all right, but we must be patient a 
year or two and test it further. 

CLINTON, N. Y. 
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MUSHROOMS FOR THE TABLE. 


BY GEO, E. WALSH. 





THE common mushroom is one of the 
most delicious members of the vegetable 
kingdom, and it is more widely used for 
table dishes than any other edible plant. It 
is found in the temperate regions of all 
countries, either growing wild in the fields 
or flourishing in gardens under a high state 
of cultivation. Of the common sort of 
mushrooms there is usually an abundance 
in the fields after a long spell of hot, dry 
weatber. Especially in the autumn can 
one find fresh mushrooms nearly every 
morningin near-by fields, where they spring 
up with proverbial rapidity.- The common 
species is sometimes termed the ‘‘ meadow 
mushroom”’; but there is no reason why it 
should be thus called, for as a rule it grows 
in rich, open pastures, where the grass is 
kept short by the grazing of cattle or sheep, 
and not in meadows. 

The common mushroom is easily recog- 
nized from all other fungi if one is at all 
acquainted with the field and wood growths 
of these peculiar kind of plants; but one 
should not attempt to gather them without 
some previous knowledge of their shape, 
size, habits and other distinguishable qual- 
ities. There are numerous instances of 
poisoning, sometimes resulting in death, 
from the consumption of tungi which were 
supposed to have been mushrooms. The 
exact cause of the poisoning differs in kind 
and degree. If mushrooms are gathered 
and kept for some time they grow stale and 
unwnolesome, and the semi-putrid vege- 
table acts as a poison to the system. Musb- 
room beds are sometimes invaded by strange 
fungi, which greatly resemble the mush- 
room in appearance.’ They spring up in 
clusters and crowd out the true plants, un- 
less a proper supervision is given to the 
beds. 

Tne true mushroom seldom, if ever, grows 
in wet, boggy places, nor around stumps of 
trees, nor in the woods. It is never large in 
size, the average measurement being from 
fout to five inches across the surface of the 
cap. The large kind, which is sometimes 
called horse mushroom, sometimes meas- 
ures ten inches across; but this plant, while 
it is not exactly poisonous, proves a very in- 
digestible and unwholesome article of food. 
It is not policy to attempt to eat them, or to 
let them grow in the fields. Walking outin 
the upland fields then, where the pasture is 





short, one will be apt to find mushrooms, 
which he can distinguish from all other 
fungi by very marked characteristics. It 
has a cap that is pale brown outside, dry 
and often silky, and fleshy, firm and white 
within. A narrow frill runs around the 
edge of the cap, and hangs over the umbrel- 
la-shaped plant. The gills under the cap 
are not attached to the stem, but run just 
up to it where it joins the plant. The stem 
is firm, and furnished with a ring, or round 
protuberance near its middle. When the 
mushroom is cut open it remains white, or 
nearly so, while the flesh of other fungi will 
often turn brown. 

The spores of all fungi are floating about 
in the atmosphere, and if they alight upon 
the mushroom bed they are likely to take 
possession of it, and produce an enormous 
quantity of plants. Whole beds often have 
to be destroyed simply to exterminate these 
foreign invaders. One of the most danger- 
ous counterfeits of the true mushroom is 
known to science as A. fastidibilis. Itis 
a poisonous plant, and dangerous to the 
mushroom ‘gatherer. It grows sometimes 
in the woods and fields along with the true 
mushrooms, for which it is often mistaken 
by country people. But upon close exami 
nation it can be easily distinguished from 
its more useful companion. The stems do 
not have the rings running around them as 
on the edible mushroom, and the gills run 
down and attach themselves to the solid 
stem, The flesh caps are moist instead of 
dry, and clammy tothe touch. A disagree- 
able odor rises from the plant. It should 
always be discarded, and never mixed up in 
the basket with the edible plants. By gath- 
ering only mushrooms that grow in the 
open pastures nine-tenths of the danger of 
picking dangerous varieties will be avoided. 
Poison from dangerous mushrooms will 
usually manifest itself in drowsiness, stu- 
por, and pains in the joints. Sweet oil 
should be taken immediately after these 
symptoms have manifested themselves. 

Mushrooms are eultivated out-of-doors 
and in sheds much more extensively in Eu- 
rope than in this country. Enormous 
quantities are grown in dark underground 
caves bear Paris, which serve as great nat- 
ural sheds for this purpose. As many as 
three hundred to three thousand pounds of 
mushrooms will be raised from one bed in a 
single day. The tortuous passages of the 
caves vary from sixty to one hundred feet 
in depth, and all of the galleries are utilized 
for growipg mushrooms. The beds occupy 
over twenty miles in some cases, and so 
many tons of mushrooms are grown annu- 
ally that shipments are made to all parts of 
Europe. They are gathered before they are 
fully matured, and sent to market in the 
button state. The beds remain in bearing 
from six to eight months, and then the ex- 
hausted manure is taken up and applied to 
the surface gardens. These caves are prob- 
ably the best places in the world for grow- 
ing mushrooms. They are free from 
draughts, and the temperature is very 
equable. 

Thecultivation of mushrooms in houses, 
sheds, and out-of-doors is carried on quite 
extensively in England, and it is gaining 
favor inthiscountry. The plants are propo- 
gated by spores. If a well-matured plant is 
laid upon a white paper, a fine black dust 
will be seen to drop on the white sheet 
These are called the ‘‘spawn,”’ or ratber 
they form whitish threads when dropped in 
dung, and are then properly termed spawn. 
These whitish threads permeate a mass of 
dung, on rich soil, and can be taken up and 
planted elsewhere by cutting out a square 
piece of the soil. The. bricks of spawn can 
be purchased from nurserymen, and kept 
for an indefinite lengtu of time. The old- 
fashioned method of growing mushrooms is 
still agood one. There are two out-of-door 
methods of cultivating them. The ridge- 
shaped beds are the most popular, but the 
flat beds are the easiest to cultivate. A dry 
bottom is necessary for the ridge-shaped 
bed, and some sheltered position. The beds 
should not be made too tapering. The first 
layer should be of fine manure, about eight 
or ten inches thick; then two inches of 
light, dry earth should be placed on top. 
Two more similar layers should be added, 
the whole narrowing gradually toa blunt 
point. The bed is then protected from rain 
and sun by a covering of straw. ‘Trial 
stakes are shoved into the mass here and 
there, reaching from the top of the ride 
down to the bottom. The heat of the bed 
will be great at first, but in about ten days 
it should be sufficiently cool to admit the 
spawn. The time for this can be told by 
testing the heat with the trial stakes. 
When first pulled up the stakes should not 
be sohot as to make it uncomfortable for 

the hand. The spawn bricks are then 

placed in the sides of the sloping beds, 
about six inches apart, A layer of fine 
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earth is then spread over all, and 
down compactly. A thick ccat of ; 
covers the dirt. The object is to the 
bed moderately warm and moist. Ip 

a month the mushrooms ought to show 
themselves, if the weather is fayo 
otherwise it might be much longer before 
the plants come up. 

Nothing but horse manure should be used 
for mushroom beds, and that shoulg be 
raked out fine. The beds sometimes Ret so 
dry that it is necessary to water them, Water 
ata temperature of about eighty degrees 
should be used. Until the mushrooms 
appear the atmospheric temperature should 
range between sixty and sixty-five degrees, 
In houses this temperature can be kept the 
same during the entire growing seasqn, but 
out-of-doors a great deal has to depend upon 
the favorableness of the season. 

There is a great demand for mushrooms 
from the first of September to the end of 
January, and the prices paid for them make 
mushroom growing a profitable industry, 
The beds, therefore, should be made in the 
latter part of July, or during the first few 
weeks in August. As it will take the 
plants about a month to come up, they wil} 
then be ready for the market during the 
hight of the season. As arule, a bed will 
remain constantly productive for three 
weeks or a month, but after that a sucees 
sion of beds will be necessary to keep the 
supply up. A frésh bed should be made 
about every two weeks. This will give the 
grower a fair chance to supply the market 
rightalong. There is a demand for “ brojl- 
ers,’’ “cups,’? aud “buttons” at the same 
time, and these cannot be supplied by one 
grower, unless several beds, in differ 
ent stages of growth, are cultivated. The 
first beds should be made in the open air, 
where larger crops will be produced; but ag 
the season advances, the beds should be 
made in sheds or in some artificial place of 
protection. To supply the market during 
the early winter months heated houses 
will be necessary, and for one who makes 
a business ef growing mushrooms this 
should not be neglected. This should notbe 
utilized, however, much before November, 
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CHEESE. 


BY OLIVE CHESNEY. 





HIGH up amid the peaks of the Alps 
whose lofty heads ne’er doff their caps of 
snow the year around, are scatvered the 
huts, or chalets, as they are called in Switz 
erland, where is made the famous Gruyere 
cheese, now of world-wide reputation, and 
that has on the continent for centuries been 
considered incomparably the best of cheeses. 
Favored spots are souxht for on these 
hoary hights, secure from avalanches, and 
if possible accessible to a spring of water, 
or in the vicinity of a pond. 

These mountain pastures are farmed out 
for the season at so much per cow’s feed, 
from the 15th of May to the 18th of Octo 
ber—for this is the length of the dairy sea- 
son on these airy hights, and for the same 
period of time the cows are hired from the 


peasants at so much a head. Strictly to the , 


day animals and farms are returned to their 
owners, and man and beast descend to the 
sheltered valleys thousands of feet below 
where they pass the winters. Provisions 
weekly are brought up the mountain-sides, 
as long as the season lasts, for a perpetual 
sacrifice to the Lares and Penates of me 
dieval days is offered in thedaily routine of 
domestic life hidden on the slopes of these 
mighty mountains made famous in history 
and song. 

The Gruyeére cheese of Switzerland takes 
its name from a valley where the choicest 
of this variety of cheese is made. Its fine 
flavor is due in part to the herbage of the 
Alpine pastures, and also to the mixing of 
bruised seeds and blossoms of certain plants 
indigenous to the locality, with the curd be- 
fore it is pressed, a custom neither novel 
nor strange, but which was practiced by the 
Romans of old, who were partial to thyme 
for the same purpose. 

Cheeses of various degrees of richness are 
made in these Alpine dairies. A huge ke 
tle is swung on a crane over aslow fire, con 
taining milk wholly, partially, or 20% 
skimmed at all, according to the richness of 
the cheese to be made, and heated gradually 
to a temperature of 77 degrees Fabret 
heit. The kettle is then removed from the 
fire, and the rennet is added to the milk 
When sufficiently coagulated the curd is 
chopped with a wooden knife into small 
pieces, the kettle is then again swaug over 
the fire. Small quantities of the card are 
dipped from it in porringers, which with 
the fingers is crumbled back into the ket- 


tle. Animportant point is to reduce the 





curd to pieces of the smallest size 
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n every atom of it may be subjected to 
W of the heat, which gradually 
he until ninety degrees is reached, 
at hen the kettle is instantly swung off the 
w fire, and its contents of whey and curd 
e, about twenty minutes. The snowy 
re curds DOW resemble in appearance grains of 
rice pursted floating in the whey, and are 
ed dipped from it into a cloth, and every pre- 
be caution used to free it from the whey. It 
80 js now read to be salted, which is done 
er carefully, lest the delicate flavor be im- 
e8 red, Now and again the surface is 
ns rubbed with salt, it being tested from time 
ld to time until the cheese absorbs the proper 
eg, quantity of salt. 
he The average weight of the Gruyére 
ut cheeses reach over a hundred pounds, and 
on jn diameter measure three feet. It is com- 
puted that thirty thousand hundred weight 
ns of G@ruyére cheese is made for exportation 
of during the summer months, and three hun- 
ke fred horses are employed in transporting it 
ry. over Mount Grias. A large amount is also 
: made for home consumption. 
ew Rich and delicious is another Swiss 
he cheese, the Schabzieger, perhaps more famil- 
ill jatto many under the name of sap-sago. 
‘he To the mountaineers of the canton of Glau- 
ill rusalone, we are indebted for the Schab- 
ree dleger, and especially to its valley of Kloen, 
es- where it attains perfection. Near a stream 
she of water its dairies are built, and on their 
ide graveled or stone floors are placed the ves- 
the sels containing the milk, submerged to the 
ket brim inthe water which is conveyed into 
vil- thedairies. Here in atemperature of about 
me six degrees of Reaumur (forty-six degrees 
yne of Fahrenheit), it is left for five or six days, 
er- by which time the cream is ready for sepa- 
‘he ration. The utmost care is exercised for the 
air, entire separation of the cream from the 
) BS ‘milk. Sour milk is used in the place of 
be rennet, The curds are poured into bags 
: of upon which are laid heavy stones. When 
ing thoroughly dry and firm in the autumn it 
Ses isground to powder, salted, and with it 
kes mixed the powdered and sifted seeds or the 
his bruised leaves of the melilot, to which is 
be due the aroma and marbled appearance, by 
or, which it is easily designated. 

The Ewe-milk cheese of Switzerland is 
comparatively little known. To the sheep- 
masters of Mount Splugen is awarded the 
palm for this cheese. The preparation of it 
issimple. ‘To three measures of cow’s milk 
is added one measure of ewe’s milk.. No 

Ips, rwonet is used and but little acid of any 
3 of kind. 
the Sharing the preference given to the Gruy- 
ita- ére to an extent that may almost be consid- 
jore ered to rival it, is the Parmesan cheese of 
and delicious flavor. It is made by a process 
een similar to the Gruyére, not indeed amid 
Ses, snow clad peaks, for it is an export of 
1ese sunny, vine-clad Italy. 
and The country lying between Cremona and 
ter, Jodi, which comprises the most fertile por- 
tion of the Milanese, is selected for the 
out farms where this dainty cheese is made. 
eed, Not only isit the richest naturally, but irri- 
cto- gation, it is said, has here reached the high- 
sea- est point of perfection. The cows are stalled 
ame neatly the circle of the year. The grass 
the which supplies the fodder for them is cut 
the , four times in the year. During the summer 
heir two of these crops, the grass or clover, is cut 
the and fed green, the other two are fed during 
low the winter as hay. The milk from fifty 
ions 


cows is used in the making of one Parmesan 
des, cheese. 


For making the cheese an enormous cop- 
me- per kettle holding five and one-half brents 


e of of milk—that is sixty-six gallons, one brent 
hese being equal to forty-eight quarts—is swung 
tory upon a crane over a smoldering fire of 
Wood about two feet below the ground’s 

akes surface. The milk is now and then stirred, 
icest andin about an hour’s time, when barely 
fine lukewarm, much below blood-heat, while 
the dill over the fire, a fragment of rennet the 

ig of size of a large walnut is squeezed through a 
ants cloth into the milk, which is constantly 
1 be- stirred. With the assistance of the crane 
ovel the kettle is turned from over the fire and 
; the left for nearly an hour by which time co- 


yme agulation has taken place. It is now well 
stirred and again left for a short time. 


3 are Some of the whey is now dipped out and 
kei the kettle containing the curds turned over 
pe the fire which is livelier, but not permitted 


reach the boiling point. The fourth of 
ss of 42 ounce of saffron is now added, which 
lends both tint and flavor to the cheese, and 


ren the contents of the copper frequently and 
i. thoroughly stirred and felt. In about an 
n 


and a half the granules of curd become 
somewhat hard, the copper is swung from 
over the fire, and the curds allowed to sink 
‘othe bottom. After dipping out part of 
the whey the curds, which are now strings 
of tough clots, are gathered into a coarse 
and put into a hoop and a weight of 
Pounds placed upon them for an hour. 
cloth is now removed; sufficient whey 













has been discharged to leave the curds in 
the hoops which is placed upon the shelf 
for two or three days. The cheese is then 
sprinkled all over with salt; this is repeated 
every other day for about six weeks, which 
completes the process, During the salting 
it is customary to place two cheeses, one 
upon the other, from the belief that they 
more fully absorb the salt than when salted 
singly. 

Edam cheese and Gouda cheese are fine- 
ly flavored, rich Dutch cheeses, made of 
unskimmed, fresh milk. As soon as taken 
from the cow the milk is coagulated or 


yearned as the Hollanders express it. The 
Dutch dairymen are extremely fastidious 
about the quality and quantity of the salt 
used in their dairies; in curing these cheeses 
purified large crystals are used. In from 
four to six weeks from the time the milk 
was taken from the cow, these cheeses are 
ready for market. 

In England and the United States rennet 
is universally used to hasten coagulation; 
the dairymen of Holland depend almost en- 
tirely upon the natural acid coagulation 
of the milk. This is.hastened by heat- 
ing the milk to a temperature varying 
from seventy-two to eighty-five or ninve- 
ty degrees of Fahrenheit. A low tem- 
perature produces a soft, moist cheese 
that soon ripens, a higher degree of beat 
gives a close, firm curd much slower in 
ripening. The cheese house is kept closed 
during the day, but is open to the morning 
and evening air. It is thoroughly ven 
tilated and is generally a cellar. 

At the great market which is held for the 
Edam cheese in Akmaar,North Holland, it 
is not rare to count eight hundred farmers 
in attendance and cheeses ranging in num- 
bers from four hundred and fifty thousand 
to nearly five hundred thousand for sale on 
one day. ; 


The Gouda cheese finds its principal 
market at Gouda, the place from which it 
takes itsname. A strong acrid, salty taste 
is never found in the butter from their 
dairies. The butter is of a specially sweet. 
delicious flavor. with the faintest taste of 
salt about it. The milking and feeding is 
done by the men, the management of the 
dairy is confined almost exclusively to the 
women, The demands upon the physical 
strength and thorough, practical knowledge 
of the business made upon the head dairy 
woman are arduous and constant. Not 
only must she perfectly understand, but 
closely observe, the exact time when the 
milk should be creamed. the proper degree 
of acidity when reached in the cream ves- 
sels, the temperature noted of the cream 
during churning, the addition of cold or 
warm water, as needed, the working, salt- 
ing and packing of the butter, is all under 
her direction. 

The cow-houses and dairies of the Hol- 
landers are marvels of cleanliness. The 
former are airy and lofty, frequently ten 
feet in hight, paved with square bricks or 
tiles. Gutters take the place of racks or 
mangers for feed; the latter, fresh and 
elean, is placed close to the heads of the 
animals. All the refuse of the cow-house 
is carried off by gutters in the rear, which 
are kept scrupulously clean. 

A correspondent of an agricultural paper, 
a few years ago, wrote from Europe: 

“After feeding the horses and resting alittle 
while we drove about eight miles farther on 
to one of the best stock and dairy farms in 
Holland. They used the very same stable 
at the farm that they did in the fourteenth 
century. They have little rings in the ceil- 
ing with cords passing through them, by 
which the cows’ tails are held up, to keep 
them from svil. The stable was carpeted. 
and had plants and flowersin it. The floor 
of the stables was of small bricks. At the 
back of the stalls was a trough of masonry 
about eight inches wide and nine inches 
deep, with a ditch or reservoir of water at 
one end. As soon as the trench was fouled 
they turned on the water, and all the filth 
was carried out to a vat, whence it could be 
removed to the fields. or wherever they 
wanted it moved to. The cows were as 
clean or cleaner than your horses. All the 
fastening: they have is a little cord around 
their necks, and they are so gentle and quiet 
that they do not require anything stronger. 
They use brass milk pails instead of woud 
or tin ones. ... 








When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, 
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An odorless liquid. Powerful, cheap. 
roys Disease prevents sickness. 
e. 
Invaluable in the sick room. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


Bold by dracgists t by mail, 
@o, Et. Hasettine, Warren, Pe 

















When You Know 


That scores of people 
have been cured of 
Boils, Carbuncles, and 
Scrofulous Sores by the 
use of 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
why not try it your- 
self? As a -puri- 


fier, this medicine has 
no equal, Listen to 
ood advice: Take 
yer’s Sarsaparilla, 
and no other. 

“TI had numbers of 
earbuncles on my neck 
and back, with swellings in my armpits, 
and was tormented with pain almost beyond 
endurance, All means of relief to which I 
resorted failed until I began to use Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. One bottle of this remedy re- 
stored me to health.”—S. Carter, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six, 85. Worth 85 a bottle. 








BEECHAWM’S PILLS 


(THE GREAT ENCLISH REMEDY.) 
Cure BILIOUS and 
Nervous I 
25cts. a Box. 
IstTs. 
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Farms for Sale 
IN MICHIGAN. 


New Price List just issued for Free Distribution. 
Over 400 of the finest Farms in the State fully de- 
scribed. A fine colored county Map of Michigan fur- 
nished for 10 cents in stampa. 

N.B.—I desire to correspond with a few capitalists 
with a view to loaning money on farm security in 
Michigan. Best of references furnished. 


CEO. W. SNOVER, 
REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT, 
103 Griswold Street, Detroit, Mich. 


Pellucidite! 


For coating hard wood work, interior of Saletan. 
Su'‘table for floors and all hard wood finish. PEL- 
LUCIDITE is the only durable article for the 
purpose. We guarantee it superior to all finishes, 
and the only finish that meets ail the requirements. 
Send for circular and sample board to 


SEELEY BROTHERS, 
[Mention this paper.) 38 Burlington Slip, N.Y. 











A PROMINENT PHYSICIAN, 







whooping cough accompanied 
with spasms, after exhausting 
= ——_ —* Cy = 
er remedie: ng Dr.Se 
Arnold’s Cough Ri er. Z5co, 
50c. and $1 per bottle, 


ALL DEALERS SELL IT. 








BUY A 


Steel Edge Dust Pan 


And you will accept no 
other as a gift. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS, 








Crosse & Blackwell’s 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 


MADE FROM ENGLISH FRESH FRUITS 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 


ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 





MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y, BELLS, 


For Churches. Schools, etc.,also Chimes 
and Peais. For more than half acentury 
noted for superiority over all others. 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELLCO., 


Troy, New York, 
MANUFACTURE SUPERIOR 











Church, Chime and School Bells, 


RisiNGSUN 
STOVE POLISH 


For Be of Polish, § bor, Clean- 
Unset: Durabilityand Cheapness,Unequalled. 
ORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, 


wesc COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


Finest and Ch Meat Flavori Stock for poupe, 

Made Dishes and Sauces. As Beef Tea, invalu- 

able ie and an agreeable stimulant.’’ ghnual sale 
000, ars. - 












Genuine only with tac-simile of Justus von 
idebig's signature in blue across label, as 
ov 


e. 
Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers and Druggists. 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO.,Ltd London. 


HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


WINTER PARK, FLA. 


For reliable information about 
this most popular winter resort, 
address 


CHARLES J. LADD, 
Winter Park, Orange Co., Fla. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium. 


For the cure of Cancer in all its forms, without the 
use of the knife. k with complete information 
mailed free. Address 


Dr. W. E, BROWN & SON North Adams Mass. 


Union Sauare Hotel 
UNION SQUARE 

OORNER 15TH STREET NEW YORK. 

DAM & DeREVERE Props. 


Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNELEE, 
PROPRIETORS 


TRAVEL. , 


CHEAP HARVEST EXCURSIONS 


Via Missouri Pacific Railway and iron Mountain 
Route to all points in Southern Missouri, Arkansas, 
Texas, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado and Utah, Sep- 
tember 10th and 2th and October &th. Only one fare 
forthe round trip, limited to thirty days with stop- 
over privilezes. Come early for the first choice of 
lands. Call on or address W. E. .G. BE. P. A.. D1 
Broadway, New York for rates, descriptive bey 
lets, folders, maps. etc., or H. C. Townsend, G. P 
and T. A., St. Louis, Mo. 


The Independent. 



































TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 





One Month, $0.30 
Four Months, $1.00 
Six Months, $1.50 


One Year, $3.00 
Two Years, $5.00 
Five Years, $10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 








POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postage Union $1.56a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made, 

REMITTANCES should be made to 
the order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

Wecan supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 





251 Broadwey, New York City. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of 


rity.strength 
and wholesomeness. More economica 


than the o 
nary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the 
multitude of low test, short weight alum or phosphate 
wders. Sold grin in cans. ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
OMPANY. 106 Wallst., N. Y. 


Ivory Soap Floats. 


oo A.B.& E,L.SHAW, 












¥rom $48.00 upward. 
27 Sudbury &t., 
Send for Catalogue. sosTow 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
tarentions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
the Society of Arts for 
wet ied Pi Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms : Steinway Hall, New York 


“AS SURE CURE FOR CA ARRH. 









ae —— _ 
25 CENTS a BOTTLE By ALL DRUGG! 


“trot HEATING 


BROS. _ 

——" APPARATUS, 
Cembining the Latest Improvements, 
Heating Private Residences a Spectaity. 

Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
LeBOSQUET BROS.,S2 Union St,, Boston, 


te EWs 
To LAB nducements ever B ut. 


fered. Now's your time to get 
orders for our celebrated 
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>REATAMERICAN 


Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 
. Watch, Brass Lamp, 
For full particulars — 


pa Webster's e 2 Dic tionary) 
* ig e Vowey Bh, New ¥¢ York. 


P. beta! 
HILL’S pean STEAM COOKER 


Is the latest, best and cheapest. 
Contains most important necessary fea- 
tures found in no other, Can be used as 
a Boiling Kettle and Steam Cooker at 
same time. Fits any stove. Steam and 
odor pass out through chi mney. Recom- 
mended by physicians. Lasts a life-time. 
Endorsed by Boston Cooking School. 
Indestructible Lron Base, 

Warranted as represented or money re- 
send for Prica-L ist and Testimonials. Ex- 
gents wanted, 


funded. 
cresive Territory civen 
HILL,WHITNEY & CO., 13 Pearl 8t. ,Boston, Mass 
England& Webster, West 'nAgts. s9LakeSt.,Chicago, Il 


W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN 
CONN, 
Branch Warehouses 


8 John St.,New York, am 
1m Lake St., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS 
PUMPS, 
8, Garder 









or 





ydrants, Street Washert 


otc. 
Vaees FOUNDED IX 188. 
est medal awaried 


Vienna, Austria, 
and’ Centennial pie 


FINEST 
TONE 


EMERSON ‘ 
iirean 
'PIAN 


3 is 
MER‘ 50 N PIANO C 


9N MA 


WITH A PERFECT 


HOUGH & 
BES 





CAN ONLY BE OBTAINED 
BY WEARING 


CeLesnateo Rocwesrer, N.Y. 


FITTING 


ETTY FOOT, 


FITTING SHOS 






FORD'S} 






ADE 


HOUGH & FORD, 


SHOE MANUFACTURERS, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


HEST AWARD 


AT 


? Pussels Exposition, 1888. 
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a Narragansett Machine Company, 





Gymnasium at Home 
STANDARD CHEST WEIGHT. 


Price, $4, $5, $6, $8,810, $12.50. 


GYMNASIUM OUTFITTERS, 
38 SPRAGUE STREET 


Providence, R. I. 


BOOKS ON EXERCISE FREE. 


Large Catalogue 12 cents, 



















GLE 
Parlor Stoves, RANGES and Furvaces, 





I, BETTER than the “BEST MILL ONE EARTH” % 


cee CORN « and 4 cOB and all kinds of GRAIN 
m boat ra MA erciving B a. Haag dg & 


RAC 


‘(NWOOD 





WEIR STOVE 


The Glenwood is the 
knowledged standard; 


thousands have been sold and the demand 
for them is'constant, because of their known 
and tried worth. Housekeepers who de- 
sire the Best will fiod itin the Glenwood. 


DESIGNED AND MADE BY 


ac- 


CO. TAUNTON MASS. 





JOHN 


Principles, 
Office, 642 Madis 
Streets 


STRIKING 


170 Sta 


Plumbing and Ventilation on rae. most, im roves 
t 








RENEHAN. 


nch 
9 between 58th and 60th 


ast 35th 
on 


Personal atten tion in all cases. 


STEAM ENGINES 


Upright and Horizontal, 


Portable and Semi- Portable. 
8 te 16 Herse Power. 
Mlastrated Pamphiet Free. Address 
AMES LEFFEL & Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 
or 110 Liberty &t. New Yeors 





THE E. HOWARD _ 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


HALL CLOCKS. 


383 Washington Serees. Bosto 


en Lane, ta York, 
te mircete Chica 





SEE WHAT 


when the first balm 
autumn make a little 
to ahot — — ov 
tar fet 
t 











re you wi 
will» ~— you to send for our 


$300 Witt 00 


Few readers ot GIN cvestiamen advertisement 


Hot-Air Heater, can be 
for anordimary 


furnished 
heuse for this small sum. 





necessary, can be inmeteey cha 

y merely Slling atank. I¢ will put t 
mnt it, at any time and in any ptm 

illustrated book 


on the sphject of heating, both by steam and water. This will 
agewer all the questions which may suggest themselves to your . 
mind, and give you some facts on the subject of which probably 
_ ou had never thought. 
clear, and have wr 
We wast you tosce it. HERENDEEN MFO, CO., GENEVA, 









SE Tearieeo SAGine & THRESHERCO. Springheld, Os 





ether Mil 


sett 
Farmers and eed t Free. 





Don’t Breathe Impure Air 


THE BURY WINDOW VENTILATOR 
Admfts fresh air without exposure to draught 











. = I —L i L Looe enn 
DI | yom i i A. 
me | itin your office, your sitting-room and 
- bedroom, whether heated by steam, hot air, or 
uruer. 
a ae a pooreatte Ss in the school-room, w children 
iliness by windows being 
Paiged and cold air owing in direct: y upon then.. 
in be regulsted according to the temperature so 
as to wet fully 0 or in part by raising or lowering the 
ing rain or th r storms one can € th 
air without fear of drenching. pentose: 
It is invaluable in the sick room 





liation 
It is egoeeding’y effective. 2 and by far the simplest, 
best and it ventilator ever before presented to 
the a = is within reach of all. 
The most perfect result is attained by equipp 
every window in aroom. A full season's trial of 
will charm fre 
—— for illustrated circular. For all orders or cor- 
respondene e in regard to agencies or sale of state 
ts, address, 
THEODORE BURY, 


626 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Obio. 


























FAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY Cu, 
PF. P, Darning 
Robinson Cotton of 
our Dye. 
Dye. Retail stores 
Guaranteed hy — 2 
not to wee. St 
2 ew Yor 
crock. Wi r State st 
The wearin Ys go, 
‘ o West St., 
quality un- ton. 
6 Euclid 
surpassed Ave.. Clove. 
. and and 25 
Send for Race St.,Cin- 
price-list.| cinnati. O. 
E snurcn LIGHT 
S CHURCH 
FRINK’S Patent Retest s “1 
3 Gas or Oil, give the most 
a softest ch heapest & Best ee meee — 
s for Churches, Stores, Show 
= Banks, Theatres, Depots, etc. New and 
- elegant ns. Send size of room. 
ae Get circular and estimate. A Liberal 
3 discount to churches and the trade, 
Don't be deceived by cheap imitations. 
1. P. FRINK, ss: Pearl St., N. Vo 





Mossy’. & Say Full Beccripsion 


ODE £00,.Cincinnats-0. 
Ca. 


TVERNY 


SPOOL 


WARRANTED 


Cortright M 
Metal Tiles and Sila 
Rest Roofing in the 














i! THE DR. JAEQ@I 


SANIFARY WOOLEN oa : 


BOUSES: ‘ 366 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 5. 
it 


NONE 
GENUINE 
WITHOUT 


Note our Trade Mark closely! 





We beg to call attention to our Complete A 


THE DR. JAEGER . 
SANATORY 
FALL AND WINTER 


UNDERW 


And everything else worn by 


Men, Women and Children: 


The genuine sanatory_zoods are 
under tbe supervision of Dr. Jaeger, 
above-named Company and thetr rand sold op 





Send for explanatory, descriptive and pai 
CATAL LOGUE and price list ree by 

Garments Made to Gelert a Spectatty, 
Mail orders promptly attended to. 


Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System fay 


827 and 829 Broadway, New he 





The New York Fashion bane 


THE BEST LADIES’ MAGAZINE, 


"1807: Aa 
vesontinn Ropeoes slelasonter jn the Metrop 
‘amous painting by Meissonier in e iseued wh te 


Museum of Art. New York 
Christmas number of this ht 
OCTOBER NUMBER—NOW READY, 
The October NEW YORK FASHION Basan ee 
beautiful number, containing full 4 

finely colored plates of the new fall tashiuns. itis 
THE MOST COMPLETE PKRIODICAL 


FOR DRKFSSMAKERS IN THE WORLD, 
For ail ladies who supervise and prepere thets own 
wardrobes it is full of valuable suggestions, and its 
UNRIVALED CHILDREN’S FASHIONS 


form one of its best features, It is this which make 
the BAZAR the 


MOST POPULAR FASHION MAGAZINE 
for mothers and heads of families. 


THE OCTOBER NUMBER CONTAINS 


NEW HOUSE. VISITING AND § 
AUTOM JACKETS. MANTLES. 
RPROOFS AND New 


A magnificent chromo of * 


fe BRIDAL. CO: TUMES si 


RTED PARIS GOWNS AND 
PRINMINGS Sa Np EMBROIDERIES. 


SERIAL STURIES 
By EpNA LYALL AND W. HEIMBURE. 





NEW SKETCHES AND ARTICLES, SY MILDRED 
WENTWORTH LEE, SHIRLEY BROWNE AND OTHERS, 


MARRYING A PASHA. An Amateur Theatrical 
Play, By Mrs. MARY E, BRYAN. 


RTICLES ON HOUSEHOLD MANAGEM. 
ATEsTiC RECIPES, HUMOROUS PARAG 
COMIC ILLUSTRATIONS, ETC., 





THENEW YORK FASHION BAZAR is forsale by 
po Ey pene al It “— — be TL oe 
pa ‘or % cents per single nF 

rice is TS ryear Add COPY + FORGE M 
Sion 8 PUNLIBHING Horse. 17 to % Vandewater 


street. LN Y. (P.O. Box 3751,) 


ALF RATE. EXGURSIR. 


The Chic: 0 & North- 
western Railway of- 
fers unusual opportu- 
nities for an inspec 
tionof the cheap lands 
and growing business 
centers of Iowa, Min- 
nesota, Nebraska, has = 
oming, North # South 
Dakota, Colorado and 
the far West and 
Northwest, by a series 
of Harvest Excursions 
for which tickets 

be sold at one fare 
the round trip. Excur- 
sions leave Chicag®% 
August 6th and 206 
September 10th an 
24th and October sth. 


For full particulars addre:sE. P. - 





Agent Chicago & North-Westers 


VieToR BICYCLE 


Passenger Agent 
Chicago, Ill. 























wahiarazeaeseer: | EUREKA SILK CO., Boston, Mass. Piet 
- . = | sen Reliog $1 Siti. tlowene a and 4 Wash Overman Wheel Co 
Dnpiors tnrencyrn tast colors, *S. ‘sale’ by til leading Ter dtl MAKERS. 
Sudice Stent eld ‘ined Law Estimates, core Dodd's ave AgENCt, Catalogue Free — 
else fails. 4 sizes 35 cts. - Boston ae = cs 








: Tue INDEPENDENT PRRss, 41 ‘TO 43 GOLD STREET NEAR Rn FULTON STREET, 


827 and 829 Broadway, New Y¥, = 
BRANCH } 199 Broad'y,(W.U, baie 
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